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DR. M’CLINTOCK’S ‘‘LIFE AND LETTERS.” * 


[EDITORIAL] 


T seems but a very little while ago that 

Dr. M'Clintock was among us, with 
all his activities of thought and actions, 
and with his remarkable versatility of 
intellectual and moral power; and yet 
the dates in his memoirs show that he 
has been gone from us more than six 
years. To these lapses of time we are 
occasionally awakened by a comparison 
of dates, and more sadly and perpetually 
by the felt absence of those whom we 
cherished in other days, and into whose 
place in our hearts no others come; and 
they whisper to us softly, yet audibly, 
amidst the hurry of life’s activities, that 
our life-time must also be rapidly running 
away. During a few quiet hours, res- 
cued almost by violence from the hurry 
of multiplied duties, we have recently 
glanced through the pages of the recently 
published ‘ Life and Letters” of that rare 
man, our personal friend and associate 
for many long-gone but well-remembered 
years, Dr. John M’Clintock,—presented 
in a goodly but unpretentious volume, by 
the friend and former literary associate, 
Dr. George R. Crooks. The reading of 
this book has been to us at the same time a 
sad and a pleasing occupation. Six over- 
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busied years have swept past since he 
left us, and that sad event, as also his 
presence among us, seems but of yester- 
day. With the reading of these pages, 
therefore, there comes to us a kind of 
resurrection of the scenes and associa- 
tions of those other days, when we lived 
and n.oved among a class of men whose 
names and forms are still present with 
us, but nearly all of whom are no more 
among us. And when we remember 
these, and compare them with their suc- 
cessors, like old Nestor among his juniors, 
we involuntarily make the contrast not 
to the advantage of the present. 
Comparative solitude is among the 
drawbacks that are made upon a long 
life, in its later stages, however active it 
may be, and filled with duties, and held 
in lively sympathies with the men and 
affairs of the present time. To the few 
and steadily diminishing number who 
knew Dr. M’Clintock, as a man of learn- 
ing and a Methodist minister and a Chris- 
tian friend, this volume must possess a 
lively and peculiar interest. There is 
also a larger audience for whom the life- 
story of such a man is deserving of tare- 
ful attention ; for his good name, and the 
lessons of his life are, to all who can ap- 
preciate them, a heritage and a legacy, 
to be possessed and cherished; and yet 
it is not our purpose to rehearse that 
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story, but simply in a few brief para- 
graphs, to note some of the salient points 
presented in this volume. 

Its subject stands before us, first of all, 
an American youth of good Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, and endowed by nature with 
the peculiarities, both physical and men- 
tal, of his ancestral stock,—now blossom- 
ing into life, in the almost unbounded 
freedom of an American home. Of 
course, his childhood was devoted to 
school-going, and because his parents 
were God-fearing people, he was accus- 
tomed from early childhood to church- 
going and to the Sunday-school. And 
as soon as he was able to work to profit, 
he was set at work; and so he early 
learned the lessons of self-dependence. 
His surroundings were entirely favorable 
to the protection of his morals, and the 
nurture and development of the better 
elements of his nature, and he early be- 
came personally religious, in which con- 
ditions, under the guidance ofthe Divine 
Spirit, he grew up into a religious char- 
acter and life. He also, as he advanced 
in life, became the subject of an insatia- 
ble thirst for knowledge, and though he 
had good opportunities for reading, these 
failed to satisfy him. He aspired to a 
college education, and, despite all his dis- 
couragements, he obtained what he so 
much desired. That such a one should 
at length be found in the works of the 
Christian ministry was only what might 
have been expected ; that he was hurried 
into its grave responsibilities was less his 
fault than that of his advisers, and of the 
prevailing sentiments of his Church at 
that time. 

But his continuance in the regular work 
of the ministry was only for a little while; 
for very soon he was called away to Dick- 
inson College to do the work of a Chris- 
tian educator. Here he passed his next 
twelve years, which were most fruitful and 
effectively influential upon his whole after 
life; for during this time he grew up into 
maturity of manhood, as a scholar, a 
Christian, and a minister. He seems to 


have entirely escaped a danger by which 
many young men fail of the good results 





made possible to them; for he appears 
not to have at any time suspected that 
his education was completed when he 
had graduated at college. Though closely 
occupied with his professional duties, and 
also frequently engaged in preaching, he 
pursued a wide and varied course of se- 
vere studies and readings, literally de- 
vouring the most abstruse treatises, re- 
solved to become learned in all the more 
valuable departments of knowledge, and 
especially in whatever fell more particu- 
larly within his range as a Christian min- 
ister and teacher. It was often a marvel 
to his friends in his later life, how it was 
that he seemed to be thoroughly familiar 
with almost any subject that might be 
brought up for remark. His diary for 
these twelve years which contains an ac- 
count of his reading and studies, explains 
this matter. During that period he made 
himself familiar with the German lan- 
guage and literature, in which he after- 
ward so greatly profited; and from the 
stores of biblical and theological learning 
with which that language and literature 
abounded he drew largely. And yet it 
does not appear that even temporarily 
he suffered in his own firm convictions 
of the truths of the Gospel through the 
influence of the learned skepticism with 
which that literature, then even more 
than now, abounded. 

Dr. M’Clintock’s recognized proficiency 
in general learning pointed him out as a 
suitable person to fill the place of chief 
editor for the publications of the Church, 
He was accordingly, in 1848, elected to 
the editorship of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, a position that he occupied for 
eight successive years with equal credit 
and profit to himself and to the Church, 
During the preceding term of eight years 
under the management of Dr. George 
Peck, the Review had been advanced 
to a highly respectable position among 
kindred publications, and a superior class 
of writers had been secured as contribu- 
tors. When, therefore, Dr. M’Clintock 
came into the place, with its already ac- 
quired advantages, it became a practical 
question of no little interest, whether, in- 
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deed, it would be advisable to attempt 
to conduct it on the highest plane of 
the periodical literature of the times. 
There was in some quarters something 
like a clamor in favor of making it more 
popular” and “‘ practical,” though just 
what these terms might signify was not 
quite certain. Even one so learned and 
able as Dr. Olin advised to ‘‘ make it 
less a Review and a little more a Maga- 
zine: and by the use of a strong figure 
he attempted to show that there could 
not possibly be any real adaptation be- 
tween our Church literature and a Quar- 
terly Review. But with an abiding faith 
in the capabilities of the people to learn 
and to appreciate real excellence in liter- 
ature, the new editor resolved to prose- 
cute the experiment still further, trusting 
that as to beth denrand and supply the 
Church would respond to his faith; and, 
as is well known, he was abundantly jus- 
tified by the result. It is, indeed, quite 
possible for people of great learning and 
culture to do injustice to ‘‘the common 
people,” in respect to their abilities to ap- 
preciate and profit by really excellent 
literary matter. Not unfrequently some 
of the ablest and most thoughtful preach- 
ers have been the most popular, and cer- 
tainly in the history of our Methodist 
periodical literature, the most learned 
and ably edited has uniformly succeeded 
best in gaining the favor and patronage 
of the people. Good sense is not an ex- 
clusive property of scholars and book- 
learned people, and not a few who never 
attempt great discourses or essays, can, 
nevertheless, appreciate them, and they 
can also distinguish the gold from the 
tinsel. So Dr. M’Clintock believed, and 
he ordered his official actions accordingly. 

The record made by Dr. M’Clintock re- 
specting American slavery, and the rela- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to ‘‘ the great evil,”’ is somewhat remark- 
able, and not such as his surviving 
friends need not to be ashamed of, though 
it may not be justified at every point, as 
the wisest and best, as certainly it was 
not self-consistent in all its parts. It is 
known that at an early period he came 





to entertain opinions and sentiments de- 
cidedly hostile to slavery; and though 
all his surroundings at Carlisle, and his 
social and domestic relations were such 
as to operate against any open declara- 
tion of anti-slaveryism, yet he did not 
entirely conceal his convictions and feel- 
ings on the subject. As early as 1841, 
writing to a friend (Rev. Robert Emory), 
he uses these clear and strong words : 

“It seems to me that the Church can do 

only one thing in regard to so heinous a 
crime as slavery, namely: to bear her testi- 
mony against it, and use all her influence 
for its extirpation. . . . And will not 
God’s curse come upon us, if, either directly 
or indirectly, we sanction slavery? . 
We have tampered with the evil too long 
already. Our Church has been quoted in 
favor of slavery,—I fear with too much 
truth.” 

Again, omitting other utterances equally 
emphatic, we come to the following, un- 
der date of the year 1846: 

** My abhorrence of slavery grows apace. 
Year after year I feel more and more that some- 
thing should be done by every good man in 
this land to deliver it. . . . Ican not 
stifle my convictions. . . . Yet Ilamno 
Abolitionist, in one sense of the word. Ido 
not believe that all slave-holders are sinners.”’ 


These extracts, which are only a few 
of many utterances on the subject found 
in his diary and letters, indicate Dr. 
M’Clintock’s attitude toward slavery,— 
an intense abhorrence, and a dread of 
its possible consequences, and yet a hesi- 
tation as to any adequate methods to be 
used for its utter condemnation and ex- 
tirpation from the Church. In hesitating 
to believe that ‘‘all slave-holders were 
sinners,”’ by which he evidently meant 
to say, that there might be cases of slave- 
holding without guilt, he went no further 
than probably nine-tenths of those stig- 
matized as Aboli‘ionists, would have freely 
gone with him; and though he, no doubt, 
with entire sincerity and deep earnest- 
ness, had called on the Church ‘‘to bear 
her testimony against it [slavery], and to 
use all her influence for its extirpation,” 
yet, when at the General Conference of 
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1856, such a declaration and an enact- 
ment looking to the demanded “ extir- 
pation "’ were proposed, he himself cham- 
pioned the opposition tothem. And after 
the General Conference of 1860 had sol- 
emnly recorded its testimony against 
‘the buying, seiling, or holding, of hu- 
man beings to be used as chattels,’’ as 
“‘contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture’ (using almost the same words that 
he had employed more than twenty years 
before), he was found among the active 
opposers of that action. These things, 
are here noticed, not to convict Doctor 
M’Clintock of want of consistency, for 
that, if done, would be a very small mat- 
ter, and certainly not to intimate that he 
was unfaithful to his convictions of duty, 
for of that he was incapable; but to rec- 
ognize the strong opposing influences 
that were brought into action in the pro- 
gress of the conflict over slavery, in the 
Church no less than in the State, so that 
not only were good and wise men found 
on opposite sides, but even the same good 
and wise man seemed to be at different 
times, now upon the one side, and. now 
upon the other. The instinctive recti- 
tude of his feelings, and the strength of 
his devotion to the right, were abundantly 
demonstrated in the supreme hour of the 
conflict between freedom and slavery. 
The same causes that abolished chattel 
slavery and gave personal freedom to the 
millions of the colored race, also eman- 
cipated the millions of the other race of 
Americans upon whom the system of 
slavery had rested for ages, forbidding 
not only to speak the truth, but even to 
think, or to feel it. Multitudes who had 
long chafed under that yoke rejoiced in 
their own emancipation no less sincerely 
and deeply than for the negro. 

It could not be otherwise than that 
such a man as was Dr. M'Clintock, when 
brought into intimate personal relations 
with so peculiar a system of ecclesias- 
tical polity and action as is that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, should have 
somewhat definite and positive convic- 
tions in respect to it. And, indeed, it 
was not unknown, during his life-time, 








to those with whom he was intimate, that 
he, to some extent, doubted the compati- 
bility of that system with the proper free- 
dom of its individual members, and es- 
pecially its traveling ministers. This 
appears in a variety of cases in the ex- 
tracts from his diary and letters given in 
this volume. In the former, under date 
of January 17, 1839, after some more 
definite remarks, which may be omitted, 
he proceeds more generally : 

‘*There is too much Zrescripftion in the 
Methodist Church, and there is too much 
proscription for individual opinions. A man 
can hardly be independent with any hope of 
rising in the Church. This state of things 
causes a mean, truckling spirit to grow up 
among the young men, which, in a great 
degree, renders them intellectual slaves to a 
few not very intellectual masters, . . . 
‘The spirit of power and of love and of a 
sound mind,’ is incompatible with this sort 
of mental bondage, and sooner or later the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will pay the 
penalty of her encroachments upon the ab. 
solute freedom of the individual mind, by 
storms and contentions, if not by her entire 
disarganization and dissolution, unless a 
wiser policy shall be struck out.” 


This ‘“‘yery plain and pointed”’ criti- 
cism is specially noted and commented 
upon by the biographer in a tone and 
style at once remarkable and suggestive: 


‘*A system so centralized,” he remarks, 
‘as that of Episcopal Methodism tends to 
a severe restriction of the play of individ- 
ualism. By a spontaneous instinct, it seeks 
to form instruments, and is fearful of devia- 
tions from its own method. The history of 
the organization shows, however, that it 
came most naturally by this spirit. Given 
an ecclesiastical scheme, created by scholars 
and handed over to men not trained as schol- 
ars, though able and practical, the latter 
will find their only safety in adhering rigidly 
to its prescriptions. They know this one 
thing: they have not the wide and various 
reading which will place at their disposal 
the rich fruits of universal experience. Their 
conservatism is their best safety.” 


The former of these extracts is a rec- 
ord of the solitary thinking of a young 
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man of five-and-twenty, written perhaps 
under some special provocation, from 
something suffered or seen (probably the 
latter), which perhaps a wider observa- 
tion would somewhat modify, though 
there is no proof that any such modifica- 
tions of his views ever occurred; but 
much appears that indicates that they re- 
mained substantially the same to the last. 
The commentary added by the biog- 
rapher, on the contrary, is the mature 
reflection,—expressed to the great pub- 
lic,of one who has passed into the quiet 
and maturity of conviction of life’s after- 
noon, a life-long observer of the work- 
ings of the ‘centralized system"’ of 
Episcopal Methodism. But what is its 
import and purpose? Is it an apology 
for, or an indictment of, that system ? 
Are we, indeed, to accept as the simple 
truth, the statement that our Methodism 
is a ‘‘ centralized system,’’ tending, by 
its essential nature, to a ‘‘ severe restric- 
tion of individualism,’’ which last word 
must mean personal freedom of thought 
and speech? Is our Church organism 
a kind of monster, “‘ seeking by its spon- 
taneous instincts,” and with a “jealous 
dread of deviations from its one method,” 
to reduce its agents to mere “‘instru- 
ments?’ We have heard all this charged 
by its enemies; but it is something new 
for such a broad confession to be made 
by one who has been recognized as spe- 
cially devoted to that system; and yet 
viewed according to certain possible con- 
structions of the genius of Methodism, 
the theory there given has the virtue of 
self-consistency, and of internal harmony 
of its parts,—but in behalf of the thou- 
sands of our Israel, we repudiate the 
whole as a caricature of Methodist eccle- 
siasticism. Methodism is not designed to 
perpetuate and be perpetuated by a hie- 
rarchy of ‘ scholars,’’ who shall ordain 
“‘schemes”’ for a working force of ‘‘ men 
not scholars,’’ though ‘“‘able and prac- 
tical,” to work and obey. If so intended, 
either originally or in its after use and ad- 
ministration, it would be self-doomed to 
failure, for there could be no assurance 
that the men who may succeed to the 





‘“‘scholars,” who created the system, 
would themselves possess those tran- 
scendent qualities that would constitute 
for them a patent of “royalty,” entitling 
them to rule. Nor is it all certain that 
there could be found fitted to their hands 
a sufficient body of men “ not trained as 
scholars, though able and practical,’’ who 
would willingly obey orders, and effect- 
ively serve as ‘‘instruments” to accom- 
plish the commands of their superiors. 
This whole theory, thus outlined and 
given in shadows, has much of the char- 
acter of Jesuitism, and we do not know 
what more even Loyola could have re- 
quired, since this commanded “‘ conserv- 
atism "’ is only a euphemism for his de- 
manded ‘obedience.”” We are by no 
means certain, however, that the remarks 
of the biographer should not be inter- 
preted as a bit of exquisite irony; but in 
either case, we repudiate it as a carica- 
ture of genuine Methodism, which, prop- 
erly administered, gives the freest ‘‘ play 
to individualism,” and has largely profited 
by so doing. 

If, however, not much account is to be 
made of an entry in the private diary of a 
young man, the same can not be done in 
respect to his maturer utterances made in 
later years, publicly and formally, and 
when assuminga most important trust. In 
his address to the public when entering 
upon the editorship of the MMethodisi 
Quarterly Review, in 1848, among other 
things, Dr. M’Clintock wrote thus: 

‘Nothing is gained to religion or the 
Church by attempts to cut off investigation, 
or to stifle honest opinion. Time was when 
this was thought to be a Christian duty. 
There are, doubtless, some who think it such 
still,—who would shut up men’s minds for- 
ever in their own narrow inclosure,—putting 
a barrier to inquiry at the precise point 
which they have reached, as if wisdom must 
die with them. With such we have no sym- 
pathy.” . 

“‘These,”’ well says the biographer, 
‘“‘are the words of a brave and fearless 
spirit,” but are they in harmony with the 
requirements made in behalf of Episcopal 
Methodism just before? ‘‘ Brave words,’’ 
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unless as echoes, are out of place in the 
mouths of those who serve only as ‘“‘in- 
struments,” and as subordinate parts of 
a system accepted from a higher source, 
and confessed to be quite too sacred to be 
criticised in any department of its ‘‘ one 
method.” How persistent this notion of 
‘individualism ” was in the mind of Dr. 
M'Clintock is shown by a remark found 
in a letter to his son, written some twenty 
years after the first above given: 

‘Revolutions are more generally the result 
of undue conservatism on the part of states- 
men than of any or all other causes; I mean 
sticking to old usages, ideas, and laws when 
it is time to change them; or, as Carlyle 
says, ‘trying to wear the old breeches when 
they have become too small.’ ” 


His dread of the restrictive tendencies 
of ecclesiastical power in Methodism 
early induced in his mind a jealousy of 
an exclusively official Church press. Nor 
was he alone in this feeling; for we re- 
member hearing Dr. Olin on a certain 
occasion deprecating the danger of such 
a monopoly of the organs of public opin- 
ion, and the vehicles for discussions, and 
pleading for either a well sustained unoffi- 
cial paper to act as a balance to the offi- 
cial ones, or, perhaps still better, that the 
whole thing should be left to individual 
enterprise or voluntary associations. Dr. 
M’Clintock’s early convictions on this 
matter evidently followed him through 
life, and determined his actions in at least 
one important public movement. In his 
diary of February 19, 1839, he wrote: 


‘*Spent an hour in conversation with W. 
H. Gilder. Talked of attempting a weekly 
religious paper in this city (Philadelphia), 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, designed 
to advocate the real interests of Methodism, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy. 
Wish sincerely that such a paper could be 
established.” 


The drift of his thoughts about this time 
is shown by another entry in his diary, 
made only two or three weeks later: 

‘*Raked up from the dust of father’s 
book-shelves the old numbers of Stockton’s 
‘Wesleyan Repository,’ and was much in- 





terested in running over them. I szppose, 
though I am not sure of it, that the publi- 
cation was very unpopular with the Meth. 
odist preachers at that time. It was too 
bold entirely; attributed too little infallibil. 
ity to our system. The same spirit exists at 
this day to a considerable extent.” 


How this subject of a free press in the 
Methodist Epicopal Church appeared to 
him when, years afterward, he had come 
into the position of an official editor, is 
seen in the plan for his conduct marked 
out for himself at the beginning of his 
course. Respecting this his biographer 
justly remarks: 

‘*In treating public questions, he rejected, 
as he heartily despised, the false conserva- 
tism, at once domineering and timid, des- 
potic and servile, which would stand as still 
as possible when all the world is in motion. 
But no less did he disdain the ‘morbid appe- 
tite for new measures which form some 
men’s substitute for virtue.’ He had the 
conservative instincts that come of large 
scholarship; but he loved progress, too, as 
every one will who has a hopeful and for- 
ward-looking mind,” 


In 1860, the General Conference adopted 
a declaration against slave-holding, very 
much in the spirit, and using almost the 
same language, that Dr. M’Clintock had 
indicated as the least that the Church 
ought to do in the premises. But against 
this a portion of the Church, especially 
in Maryland and Virginia, strongly pro- 
tested, in which they were supported by 
not a few further northward. The issue 
was now fairly joined, and Dr. M’Clin- 
tock, with characteristic earnestness, ar- 
rayed himself in the side of the opposi- 
tion to the advanced movements of the 
Church in respect to slavery, confessing, 
however, that he was largely affected in 
his judgment by his warm sympathy for 
those of the border. It was understood 
that the official press of the Church, 
through its new conductors, would sus- 
tain the action of the General Conference. 
It was therefore thought that an independ- 


. ent Methodist weekly was needed, to serve 


as the organ of the opposition, to which 
he gave his hearty adhesion, and ac- 
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cepted the position of assistant or con- 
tributing editor. In doing this he carried 
into practice the half-formed purpose of 
his early life, to engage himself in pro- 
moting an unofficial Methodist paper, 
though he could not fail to see that his 
apparent position in relation to the sub- 
ject of slavery was not in harmony with 
the past records of his life; evidently, 
however, his action in this case had a 
broader basis than appeared at first sight. 
The new enterprise was begun with an 
unusual concurrence of favoring ele- 
ments, both of money and mind, as well 
as of public demand; but its position on 
the subject of slavery was fatally unfor- 
tunate. And yet for a succession of years 
it proved no contemptible rival of the 
official paper by the side of which it was 
issued, though the latter was conducted 
by an editor of no less ability than was 
the late Bishop Thomson. It obtained a 
large circulation all along the border re- 
gion, and also, in less degree, all through 
the length and breadth of the land. To 
some its unofficial position was an objec- 
tion, and to others a recommendation, 
while the real- ability with which it was 
edited, and to which the pen of Dr. 
M'Clintock contributed a part, made it 
desirable to very many of the best minds 
of the Church. The advent of the war 
of the rebellion told severely against its 
position on the slavery question, and at 
the same time cut off its Southern pa- 
tronage. But in that emergency it came 
out grandly for the Union, in which new 
réle Dr. M’Clintock, then in Europe, be- 
came especially conspicuous, and his let- 
ters from abroad became a marked and 
valuable feature of the paper. But he 
lived long enough to witness the unsuc- 
cess of his favorite scheme of an inde- 
pendent Methodist paper, chiefly because 
the rival official paper was conducted in 
quite as liberal and independent a method 
as any other could be. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he may have suspected that all this 
was exceptional, and not likely to occur 
in any other combination of circum- 
stances, and that possibly such freedom 
would not always be tolerated. How 





all this appeared to him as late as 1864, 
will appear from the following part of a 
letter to Dr. M’'Cabe of Delaware, Ohio: 


‘«For twenty years, I have longed for an 
independent Methodist paper, loyal but firm. 
My residence in Europe has confirmed all 
my fears of the dangers of ecclesiastical 
corporations. Nothing but free criticism can 
save them from rotting. We Methodists are 
but men. . .°. There must always be 
men in every ecclesiastical and political 
body, who shall work for the best good of 
the body without holding the form of power 
in it. Iam content to be one of these men 
in the Church. All that I have of intellect, 
of culture, and of position in the world, I 
give to Methodism, because I believe Meth- 
odism to be the best form of American 
Christianity. But if Methodism does not 
want me in any of what are called the posts 
of power, I am not only content, but thank- 
ful and happy.” 


The last six years of Dr. M'’Clintock’s 
career,—from 1864 to 1870,—were in 
many particulars the most fruitful of his 
whole life, and yet their whole history is 
compressed into scarcely twenty pages. 
Why this was so ordered, we are at 
a loss even to guess. Surely the ma- 
terial could not have been wanting, nor 
yet the disposition to do justice to this 
best and richest portion of so beautiful 
a life, now in its fullest intellectual and 
moral developments. His work at Drew 
Theological Seminary, his appearance at 
the General Conference in Chicago, in 
1868, the most brilliant in all his career, 
and his public and private labors in pul- 
pit, pfess, and elsewhere, during these 
years{ would themselves afford matter 
forfa volume. The almost entire blank 
of this part of the record can not but be 
regretted by those who know how rich 
were its possibilities. The personal trib- 
utes, made by surviving friends of his 
youth, or early manhood, which make 
up the last chapter of the volume, are 
exceedingly pleasant, better, indeed, than 
the most highly wrought formal eulogium 
could be; and yet the name and char- 
acter of Dr. M’Clintock demand this also. 
Some day, perhaps, it will be written, 
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SANCTIFIED AFFLICTIONS. 


FFLICTIONS, if sanctified, are good. 

They ungrasp our hold upon the 
world and lift the eye to God. Tempta- 
tions are good; they make us flee to 
Christ and cling closer to his hands. 
Like spies from the enemy of souls, they 
serve to keep us on the alert. Good are 
our inward conflicts with sin, they make 
us yearn for heaven.™ God plucks from 
us our earthly friends that we may look 
upon him as he is—our very best friend. 
He foils our earthly hopesthat we may not 
fail of the hope of heaven. He plunges 
us into sorrow here that we may escape 
the sorrow that is to come. He plants 
around the tree of pleasure angry briers 
that we may be induced to pluck the fruit 
of the tree of life. He, at times, gives 
this life a bitter taste only to give a keener 
relish for the life to come. If sanctified, 
every trial is a treasure; each wound a 
scar of glory; each drop of grief will 
glitter a diamond in the Christian’s crown 
of bliss. 

Are our trials sometimes great? Great 
is our reward. Sometimes the victims of 
disappointment here are tantalized by the 
hope of often offered but seldom tasted 
good. The branches of the tree of life 
do not withdraw themselves from the 
hand, and the water of the river of life 
never retires from the lip. 

The mariner in the midst of a storm 
longs for the break of day. The storm- 
tossed Christian, too, sometimes feels that 
his night is long and dark and wearisome. 
Let him be of good cheer; behind it all 
is coming up a brighterday. By the eye 
of faith and the aid of revelation we can 
already see its streaks. At times we can 
almost feel the winds of that fresh morn- 
ing breaking in upon us! Christians, 


never despond in temptation, nor repine 
under losses, nor murmur in afflictions. 








Bear them with a smile, for the eternal 
joys of heaven far exceed the brief suffer- 
ings of earth. 

He who was in afflictions, distresses, 
tumults, labors; who was beaten, stoned, 
shipwrecked, imprisoned; was in jour- 
neyings often, in perils of robbers, in 
perils in the city, in the wilderness, in the 
sea; who was in stripes, in prisons, and 
in deaths often, could say, I take pleasure 
in infirmities, necessities, reproaches, dis- 
tresses, and persecutions. Why? For 
I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are of no account in comparison 
with the glory hereafter to be revealed 
in us. 

Now could that white-robed company 
be permitted to speak to us, we should 
hear them from the heights of bliss ex- 
claim, in triumph, ‘‘ Weeping may endure 
for the night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing. ‘The night is already past, the day 
is at hand. Then lift up your heads, 
for the time of your redemption draweth 
nigh.” 

And from the Captain of our salva- 
tion—made perfect through sufferings— 
there comes the exhortation, ‘‘ Foras- 
much as Christ hath suffered in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the same 
mind; for if you suffer with him, you 
shall also reign with him. These light 
afflictions which are but for a moment, 
work out a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory!” The cup which 
my Father giveth me shall I not drink? 
‘““Why should I murmur?” said Henry 
Martyn, in his last sickness; ‘‘ weak- 
ness, peril, and pain are but the minis- 
tering angels whose office it is to conduct 
me to glory.’’ ‘‘Oh, what owe I,” says 
Rutherford, ‘‘to the file, to the hammer, 
to the furnace of my Lord Jesus!" 

— Watchman and Reflector. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


O Englishmen and their descendants 

Windsor Castle possesses especial 
interest as the favorite residence of En- 
glish royalty. In situation, antiquity, 
and magnificence, it surpasses most of 
the royal and imperial residences of Eu- 
rope. The Kremlin is not older, and its 
associations are of much less interest. 
The Louvre, now a mere show place, 
and a genteel almshouse for a decayed 
nobility, only carries us back to the chiv- 
alrous days of Francis of Angouléme. 
Holyrood and Stirling, interesting as 
they are, serve only to remind us of 
the tragic fate of Mary Stuart and the 
violent deeds of the Scottish nobility. 
The Escurial has been till within a few 
years a royal palace, but its historical in- 
terest extends back only three hundred 
years, and in connection therewith are 
chiefly prominent visions of the dark- 
browed Philip II, and a line of ignoble 
successors, whose crimes have made the 
name of Spanish royalty an execration 
in history. But Windsor Castle still en- 
joys the support and presence of a rich 
and elegant court. As a feudal castle 
and as a royal palace it claims the atten- 
tion of nearly every class of humanity ; 
for here they read the history of England 
in old walls crumbling to decay, and in 
the latest triumph of decorative art. 

In the lovely valley of the Thames, 
upon a spot favored by nature with every 
combination of beautiful scenery, diver- 
sified with hill and dale, with luxuriant 
forests and verdant meadows, and beau- 
tified by the windings of a noble rivex, 
stands the royal structure whose history 
forms a part of the story of England's 
national magnificence. There, with its 
stately gardens and broad terraces, its 
matchless parks, its silver belting river, 
and its surroundings of proud and regal 
towers, rises Windsor Castle, with its his- 
tory of a thousand years,—of storm and 
siege and sortie; of banquet and festival 
and tournament; of coronations and in- 





trigues, and the romance and tragedy of 
a hundred royal personages who were 
born or lived or were buried beneath its 
roof. Crowning like a castled diadem 
the heights upon which it stands, its great 
round tower conspicuous for miles, and 
looking down in all its magnificence upon 
the pomp of woods and stream, and upon 
the twelve fair counties lying within its 
range of vision, Windsor is closely as- 
sociated with all the long line of English 
history. As we look at the ancient walls 
pierced with loop-holes, from which the 
archers might send forth winged messen- 
gers of death; at the battlements from 
which the warder looked out and watched 
for signs of coming danger; at the heavy 
gates and the massive strength of the 
whole structure, we are reminded of the 
troublesome times in which it was 
erected,—times in which even an anointed 
king might find his only security in walls 
that could laugh a siege to scorn. Ab- 
botsford has been called a romance in 
stone. What is Windsor Castle but pet- 
rified history, the ‘frozen music” of the 
joys and sorrows of crowned heads, who 
in succession have worn England's regal 
diadem, and swayed the destinies of the 
land? 

The name of Windsor was probably 
derived from the winding shores of the 
river that flows in a meandering course 
beneath the walls. The Saxons denom- 
inated the place Windleyhoga. After- 
ward it was termed Wyndleshora, from 
which name one of the early chroniclers 
makes a slight deviation, calling it Win- 
dlesore. When the Normans came in it 
was contracted to Windsor, a name it 
has borne through all the after centuries, 
and which holds a high place in the royal 
records of Europe. : 

The Castle of Windsor owes its foun- 
dation to that great man, the first of states- 
men and generals of his age, and the 
founder of the Norman line of English 
kings,—William the Conqueror. Popular 
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fable, however, gives its origin an earlier 
date. Part of the castle is said to have 
been of Roman foundation, and one por- 
tion still retains the name of Ceesar’s 
Tower. It is also claimed that long be- 
fore a Norman foot had pressed the soil, 
Windsor had been the home of the Saxon 
sovereigns. But however this may have 
been, it is certain that Windsor had no 
permanent place in history till the genius 
of the great Norman made it illustrious. 
In the very first year of his reign William 
began the erection of what has since be- 
come one of the largest and most mag- 
nificent structures in the world, by build- 
ing a tower on a hill overlooking the 
Thames. Pleased with the attractive 
beauties of the situation, its conveniences 
for the pleasures of the chase, the purity 
of the air, and its vicinity to woods and 
waters, he established the post as a hunt- 
ing lodge. Nor did he delay to render 
this spot subservient to the purposes for 
which he originally intended it. He 
formed parks and forests around it, for 
the accommodation of his favorite amuse- 
ment of hunting, and framed a very rigid 
code of laws for the preservation of the 
deer and other game. In the fourth year 
of his reign he kept his court and ordered 
a synod to be held there at Whitsuntide. 
In the year 1072, three years later, he 
held another synod at Windsor, when 
the province of York was declared to be 
subject to that of Canterbury. William 
Rufus likewise kept his Whitsuntide there 
in the year 1095, his Christmas in 1096, 
and celebrated Easter beneath its roof 
in 1097. It seems, indeed, to have been 
the favorite abode of the Red King, not- 
withstanding the castle was originally 
designed for a hunting and military post 
rather than a royal residence. Henry I, 
like his brother, highly esteemed Windsor. 
It is said that he strengthened, enlarged, 
and beautified the castle with many fair 
buildings, and, in his tenth year, sum- 
moned his nobility thither to celebrate 
the feast of Pentecost, when great splen- 
dor and magnificence attended the event. 
This monarch was married at Windsor 
to his second queen, Adelicia, daughter 











of Godfrey, Duke of Lovaine, in 1122, 
In 1127, he kept his Whitsuntide at the 
castle, when David, King of Scotland, 
and the English barons, swore fealty to 
the Empress Maud, the king’s daughter, 
whom he had selected for his successor, 

Proof that Windsor Castle was regarded 
as the second fortress in the realm is af. 
forded by the treaty of peace between the 
usurper Stephen and the Empress Maud, 
in which it is coupled with the Tower of 
London under the designation of Marta 
de Windsor. At the signing of the treaty 
Windsor was committed to the custody of 
Richard de Lacy, who was continued in 
the office of keeper by Henry II. 

In the reign of this last monarch many 
repairs were made to the castle, which 
then began to assume somewhat of the 
character of a palatial residence. Fabian 
relates a little story of this king, who, by 
the way, is as much distinguished in ro- 
mance as in history, for being the lover 
of that Fair Rosamond whom the jealous 
Queen Eleanor pursued to her death in 
the gardens of Woodstock. Henry, stung 
by the disobedience and ingratitude of 
his sons, caused an allegorical picture to 
be painted, representing an old eagle as- 
sailed by four young ones, which he placed 
in one of the chambers of the castle, 
When some one asked the meaning of the 
device, he replied, ‘‘I am the old eagle 
and the four eaglets are my sons, who 
cease not to pursue my death. Tlfe 
youngest bird who is tearing out its par- 
ent’s eyes, is my son John,—my youngest 
and best beloved son, and who yet is the 
most eager for my destruction.”” History 
records how the unfortunate king soon 
after died broken-hearted, the victim of 
his children’s treachery and rebellion. 

During the reign of King John, the 
castle was the scene of a foul and terrible 
event. Maud, daughter of Reginald de 
St. Valery, and wife of William de 
Braose, a powerful baron who had borne 
arms against his sovereign, having made 
her escape from a castle in Ireland, was 
seized by order of King John, on his sub- 
jugation of that island, and sent prisoner 
to Windsor Castle, where her resolute con- 
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duct so inflamed the ruthless king that 
he suffered her and her young son to be 
starved to death. In this same castle 
John was besieged in 1216 by a numerous 
army under the command of his disaf- 
fected barons, but he successfully de- 
fended himseif and forced them to retire. 

Henry III, an ardent encourager of 
architecture, added a barbican or out- 
work to strengthen the castle; and the 
three towers on the west side of the lower 
ward, now known as the Curfew, the 
Garter, and the Salisbury Towers, were 
erected by him. At the same time the 
interior was extensively improved and 
ornamented. Here, in 1260, Henry re- 
ceived a visit from his daughter Marga- 
ret and her husband, Alexander III, 
king of Scotland. The queen gave birth 
to a daughter during her stay at the castle, 
afterward the wife of Eric, King of Nor- 
way, and mother of Margaret, commonly 
called the maid of Norway, the last of a 
long line of noble sovereigns. 

But the work of other monarchs shrink 
into insignificance compared with the la- 
bor and wealth and genius that Edward 
III lavished upon Windsor. One of the 
greatest princes that ever swayed the in- 
terests of England, this monarch has in- 
separably associated his name with the 
regal structure which owes all its subse- 
quent magnificence to the affection which 
the heroic prince cherished toward the 
place of his birth. The improvements 
he made extended to nearly the whole 
of the ancient fabric, which, with the ex- 
exception of the towers erected by Henry 
III, was entirely taken down, and the 
chief part of the structure, as it now 
stands, erected on the spot. The King’s 
Palace, the Great Hall of St. George, the 
royal lodgings on the east and south 
sides of the upper ward, the Round 
Tower, the Chapel of St. George, and the 
whole circumference of the walls, towers, 
and gates were then completed subtan- 
tially as they now remain. The building 
of these works was under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, whose 
name gives additional glory to this im- 








portant era in the annals of the castle. 
Originally a secretary to Edward III, he 
rose by slow gradations to be the first 
ecclesiastic in England. When he so- 
licited the bishopric, it is said that Ed- 
ward told him he was neither a priest nor 
a scholar; to which he replied, that he 
would soon be the one, and ia regard to 
the other, he would make more scholars 
than all the bishops of England ever did. 
He made good his word by founding the 
collegiate school at Winchester, and erect- 
ing New College at Oxford. When the 
Winchester Tower was finished, he caused 
the words ‘‘ Hoc fecit Wykeham” to be 
carved upon it; and the King, offended 
at his presumption, Wykeham turned 
away his displeasure by declaring that 
the inscription meant that the castle had 
made Aim, and not that he had made 
the castle. It is a curious coincidence 
that this tower, after a lapse of four cent- 
uries and a half, should become the resi- 
dence of an architect possessing the ge- 
nius of Wykeham, and who, like him, 
had rebuilt the kingly edifice—Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville. 

It seemed the pride of Edward to ren- 
der Windsor at once a school of arms 
and a seat of pleasure. The blaze of 
royalty lit up the whole edifice with pomp 
and pageantry, and many a stately cere- 
monial was here displayed during that 
age of splendor and chivalry. Here was 
established that earliest order of knight- 
hood (that of the Garter), which may be 
said to have been the origin of those 
chivalrous distinctions which have so 
long added, and still continue to add, to 
the splendor of the courts of every Eu- 
ropean nation, and which, through all 
the intermediate changes and chances of 
time, amid the downfall of thrones and 
the ruin of states, has retained its conse- 
quence, its dignity, and original supe- 
riority to the present day. But the found- 
ers have long since turned to dust, and 
it seems right and proper that they should 
lie here beneath the time-worn roof, with 
their scutcheons and banners akout them: 
the men of mail, the host of England’s 
chivalry, with others who have worn the 
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highest order of knighthood, the ‘‘ Honz 
soit gui mal y pense” emblazoned on 
garter blue, ever since the day when 
the gallant Edward established the con- 
fraternity, and gathered around him as 
brave and illustrious a band as any that 
ever sat at Arthur’s round table. 

We need not follow the history of the 
castle to this time, through all the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns. Henry V, Edward 
IV, Richard III, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, 
Charles I, William and Mary, and all the 
Hanoverian kings after the first and sec- 
ond Georges, have made Windsor the 
scene of much of their royalty, and Queen 
Victoria has made it her favorite resi- 
dence. Most of the English kings have 
lived here, but only two were born here— 
the heroic Edward III, and the meek, un- 
fortunate Henry VI. The old castle has 
listened to the shouts of festival and cor- 
onation banquets, and it has witnessed 
the mortal endings of human glory. Here 
kings and great ones have worshiped, 
and here they have been buried. Ar- 
chitects, poets, painters, have woven the 
magic of their names with the stately 
pile ; love tales have been whispered on 
its terraces, and many a court and polit- 
ical intrigue has been discussed within its 
corridors. 

Windsor has also been a prison as well 
as palace. Others besides the unfortunate 
Lady de Braose have been held prisoners 
within these towers, and many a noble 
and gallant captive has left mementos of 
his loyalty and ill fate upon its walls. 
David Bruce, King of Scotland, the Lord 
Charles of Blois, and Ralph, Earl of Eu 
and Guisnes and Constable of France, 
were captives of war at the same time in 
Windsor. David, whose queen was Ed- 
ward's sister, was shortly released on his 
parole, and the others were exchanged. 

In 1357, John, King of France, de- 
feated at the battle of Poictiers, by Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, was brought cap- 
tive to Windsor; and on the festival 
of St. George in the following year, Ed- 
ward outshone all his former splendid 
doings by a tournament which he gave 
in honor of his royal prisoner, It is re- 

















lated that John, commenting upon the 
splendor of the spectacle, shrewdly ob- 
served, ‘‘ that he never saw or knew such 
royal shows and feastings without some 
after reckoning.”” The same monarch 
replied to his kingly captor, who sought 
to arouse him from dejection on another 
occasion,—‘‘ Quomodo cantabimus can- 
ticum in terra aliena!’’ Valeran, of Lux- 
embourg, Count of St. Pol, and cousin of 
the King of France, was a prisoner in 
Windsor for three years, from 1370 to 
1373. Here he was so fortunate as to 
win the love of the Lady Maud Holland, 
the most beautiful and one of the highest- 
born ladies of England. After his re- 
lease he married her, and never regretted 
the long imprisonment he had endured, 
seeing that to it he owed all the happi- 
ness of his after years. 

A few years later, another illustrious 
prisoner was brought to Windsor,—the 
Prince James, the son of King Robert 
III, and afterward James I, of Scotland. 
This prince remained a captive for up- 
wards of eighteen years; not being re- 
leased till 1424, in the second year of 
Henry VI, by the Duke of Bedford 
then regent. James’s captivity, and his 
love for Jane of Beaufort, daughter of 
the Duke of Somerset, and granddaugh- 
ter of John of Gaunt, to whom he was 
united, have left a charm over the Round 
Tower, where he was confined ; and his 
memory, like that of the chivalrous and 
poetical Surry, whom he resembled in 
character and accomplishments, will be 
ever associated with it. 

Few are aware of the vastness of Wind- 
sor Castle. The towers exclusive of the 
terrace walks, cover more than twelve 
acres. Its length from east to west is 
fourteen hundred and eighty feet. Asa 
royal residence it has every requisite, 
and for the opportunity of state pageantry, 
the arrangement of the apartments, and 
the connection of the various parts of the 
castle, afford ample scope. A grander or 
more magnificent structure does not exist 
in Europe. View the castle on the north, 
with its grand terrace of nearly a thou- 
sand feet in length, and high embattled 
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walls; its superb fagade, comprehending 
the stately Brunswick Tower; the Corn- 
wall Tower, with its gorgeous windows; 
George IV’s Tower, including the great 
oriel window of the state drawing-room; 
the restored Stuart buildings, and those 
of Henry VII and of Elizabeth; the reno- 
vated Norn.an Tower; the Powder Tower 
with the line of walls as far as the Win- 
chester Tower,—view this, and then turn 
to the east, and behold another front of 
marvelous grandeur, extending more than 
four hundred feet from north to south, 
and displaying the Prince of Wales 
Tower, the Chester, Clarence, and Vic- 
toria Towers, with the broad pentagonal 
terrace and the great projecting windows. 
Proceed to the south front, of which the 
magnificent gateway of George IV is a 
superb feature, flanked by the York and 
Lancaster Towers with their machicolated 
battlements and oriel windows, and open- 
ing in a continued line from the Long 
Walk; look at St. George’s Gate, Edward 
III's Tower, and the Octagon Tower be- 
yond it; look at all these, and if they 
fail to excite a due appreciation of the 
magnificence of this royal residence, gaze 
at the triumph of the whole, and which 
lords over all the rest,—the Round Tow- 
er,—gaze at it, and not from one spot 
alone, but from the heights of the Great 
Park, and from the vistas of the Home 
Park, from the bowers of Eaton, the 
meads of Clewer and Datchet, from the 
Brocas, the gardens of the naval knights, 
from a hundred points; view it at sun- 
rise, when the royal standard is hoisted, 
or at sunset, when it is lowered, near or 
at a distance, and it will be admitted to 
be a structure worthy even of England’s 
royal greatness. 

Internally, every thing is of correspond- 
ing splendor and importance. Around 
the south and east sides of the court a 
spacious corridor has been constructed 
five hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
connected with the different suites of 
apartments. Passing through the various 
rooms shown to visitors, we are struck 
on entering by the richness and odd con- 
trasts. We enter by King John’s Tower,— 





King John who murdered Lady de Braose 
and the unfortunate Arthur. Once with- 
in, we gaze upon enchanting scenes. We 
see Coblentz tapestry of the time of 
Henry VIII, and pictures of great peo- 
ple most of whom have often passed 
through the rooms where their portraits 
are now displayed under the blazing ceil- 
ings of Verrio. There is furniture of 
the most approved pattern, modern up- 
holstery of the latest fashion in contrast 
with ancient suits of mail. The past and 
the present are in close contact. Sover- 
eigns, embassadors, statesmen, and war- 
riors of all ages, side by side, look down 
upon us from the walls; and busts and 
trophies, banners and relics, suggest 
strange thoughts of the swift course of 
time, which sometimes seem to lag so 
wearily. But there are not only por- 
traits, but scenes presented; scenes of 
historic interest, from Hastings to Water- 
loo; scenes pictured in glowing colors, 
and celebrating on canvas the bravest 
deeds of England's great ones. 

It is in St. George’s Chapel, however, 
that the visitor will linger the longest and 
with the highest pleasure. The chapel 
itself is one of the finest examples in the 
kingdom of the perpendicular style of 
architecture. It is a cross church, with 
the transepts ending in octagonal pro- 
jections, which have two heights of win- 
dows. All these are separated by screens, 
and they form monumental chapels. 
The roof of the nave is painted with ar- 
morial bearings, and the whole highly 
enriched, 

The chapel is divided into two parts— 
the chapel proper and the choir—by a 
screen and organ-gallery. On either 
side of the choir are the stalls of the sov- 
ereign and the knights companions of 
the order of the Garter. A house of 
prayer, and a temple of chivalry, it is 
also the burial-place of kings. George 
III and his queen, George IV, William 
IV, and the Dukes of York and Kent, 
and other members of the Brunswick 
family, are among the illustrious dead 
whose remains are deposited within its 
vaults. FRED MYRON COLBY. 
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LET US GO FORTH. 


ILENT, like men in solemn haste, 
Girded wayfarers of the waste, 
We pass out at the world’s wide gate, 
Turning our backs on all its state; 
We press along the narrow road 
That leads to life, to bliss, to God. 


We can not and we would not stay; 

We dread the snares that throng the way. 
We fling aside the weight and sin, 
Resolved the victory to win; 

We know the peril, but our eyes 

Rest on the splendor of the prize. 


No idling now, no wasteful sleep, 
From Christian toil our limbs to keep; 
No shrinking from the desperate fight, 
No thought of yielding: or of flight ; 
No love of present gain or ease, 

No seeking man nor self to please. 


No sorrow for the loss of fame, 

No dread of scandal on our name; 
No terror for the world’s sharp scorn, 
No wish that taunting to returr; 

No hatred can our hatred move, 

And enmity but kindles love. 

No sigh for laughter left behind, 

Or pleasures scattered to the wind. 
No looking back on Sodom’s plains, 





No listening still to Babel’s strains; 
No tears for Egypt’s song and smile, 
No thirsting for its flowing Nile. 


No vanity nor folly now, 

No fading garland round our brow; 
No moody musings in the grove, 

No pang of disappointed love; 
With the brave heart and steady eye, 
We onward march to victory. 


What though with weariness oppress’d? 
*T is but a little, and we rest. 

This throbbing heart and burning brain 
Will soon be calm and cool again. 
Night is far spent and morn is near,— 
Morn of the cloudless and the clear. 


’T is but a little and we come 

To our reward, our crown, our lome! 
Another year, it may be less, 

And we have cross’d the wilderness, 
Finish’d the toil, the rest begun, 

The battle fought, the triumph won. 


We grudge not, then, the toil, the way, 
Its ending is the endless day. 

We shrink not from these tempests keen, 
With little of the calm between; 

We welcome each descending sun,— 
Ere morn our joy may be begun! 





COMFORT. 


es AIN will bring thee joy at last, 
When the fight is over-past.” 
‘¢Yea, but pain is strong,” she said, 
**Pain will teach thee cunning lore; 
Make thee rich in wisdom’s store,” 
‘¢ The time is very long,”’ she said. 


‘* High as heaven will be the gain; 
Nothing dost thou bear in vain.” 

*¢T can not look so far,” she said. 
‘*I faint beneath the present smart, 
I bear the arrow in my heart, 
Your words all empty are,’’ she said. 





Then through the dark there came a word; 
A gentle, thrilling voice was heard, 

‘¢ My daughter, it is I,”? He said. 
‘‘The hand that weighs thee down is mine, 
The touch thou loathest is divine; 

Wilt thou not have me by?” he said. 


‘¢Go not, my Lord, go not away.” 
Beneath the hand she smiling lay. 

‘* Here would I ever dwell,” she said; 
‘¢The pain that marks thy presence here 
Is healing pain, holy and dear; 

Where thou art, all is well,” she said, 
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MARVELOUS FAITH. 


“J think it would be the height of presumption for any man to say, that the conditions under which mat- 
ter assumes the properties we call vital may not some day be artificially brought together.” ‘I believe 
that, sooner or later, we shall arrive at a mechanical equivalent of consciousness just as we have arrived 
at a mechanical equivalent of heat.”—Huxley's Lay Sermons. 


HERE is in the faith of skepticism 

something more marvelous than an 
Arabian tale. It has not credulity enough 
to believe the Bible, but can evolve a 
theoretic universe, on scientific principles, 
according to law, without the aid of a 
first great cause—or fundamental truth. 
It believes in the grandest possibilities of 
scientific achievement ; but can not credit 
the Scripture record of a special creation. 
It once thought the ‘‘ molecules of life”’ 
were beyond tlie reach of simple chemical 
law, but has now become reassured and 
“doubts not the ability to produce them 
all.” Surely the dream of the old alche- 
mists is not wholly an illusion! The ar- 
cana of life and transmutation have re- 
warded these patient toilers after truth, 
and we pause to see this new marvel 

“Spring forth a Pallas, armed and undefiled.” 


It is presumption to doubt! 

The skeptical chemist, now reassured, 
can produce ‘all the molecules of life” 
and a “mechanical equivalent of con- 
sciousness."’ Now we shall see, not sim- 
ply matter evolved, but conscious mind 
in matter as the savant’s demonstration 
of a universe without a God. This pro- 
phecy lays down grandly what the skep- 
tic expects to achieve ; dare we ask what 
skillful chemist officiated, when life in its 
most primary form was first produced on 
the earth? 

Let us consider what is here proposed— 
what it is presumption to deny; that is, 
to produce consciousness, or its equivalent. 
It is not to produce a single emotion, or 
mental faculty, as dove or imagination: 
but that knowledge and conviction of 
personal identity in which intellect, sen- 
sibilities, and will all inhere. It is to 
produce that entity which is capable of 
reflection and volition, of cognizing, pass- 
ing upon, and recording its own actions. 





To produce this is, indeed, a master 
work ; but we must not be presumptuous, 
and say it can not be done! 

Look now upon these pictures which 
are the usual and natural acts of human 
consciousness. And, if consciousness is 
produced, these, or their equivalents, must 
follow mechanically, scientifically ! 

A boy in the bloom of youth and hope 
strays in green fields and beneath blue 
skies, dreaming of the future. He re- 
clines in a shady spot, and imagination, 
aided by hope, begins the creation of an 
aerial world which lies in the pathway of 
his possible future. In this brilliant 
world ambition plays its part. No dark 
disappointment casts its shadow over the 
enchanted scene. Every aspiration seems 
already realized,—the brightest schemes 
accomplished,—riches, ease, honor, each 
conspire to give this fairy scene an air of 
composed and satisfied perfection. Piety 
also shares in contributing to make up, 
dignify, and ennoble a life that would not 
be wholly sordidand selfish, a life marked 
by a noble aspiration to be good, as the 
years roll along. And while magnificent 
temples, crowded with saintly worshipers, 
who adore that God whose glory is de- 
clared by the heavens, and whose handi- 
work is traced in every line of earth, 
come in to complete this scene; the 
dreaming youth beholds himself the chief 
among them all. In his inexperience, 
and through the fair but deceptive whis- 
pers of hope, no cloud gathers over the 
scene, and no sorrow falls on the hearts 
of those who encircle his hearth-stone. 
Hope portrays all in the fruition ‘of life, 
health, contentment, and _ happiness. 
This picture has not been thrown on can- 
vas by the masterly pencil of a Rebens; 
but a more skillful artist,—imagination,— 
has traced its lines on the youth’s con- 
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sciousness, and there it abides, a living 
creation. 

Time waves his ruthless wand over that 
youth with as little concern for his ideal 
world as Circe for the welfare of the com- 
panions of Ulysses, and all around is 
strewed with wrecks and marks of disap- 
pointment, contrasting strangely the real 
with the ideal. But ever in his conscious- 
ness are found these two classes of pic- 
tures; ‘one drawn by imagination and 
colored by hope, and the other traced 
by experience shaded by fact. 

Turn now to another. A mother is sit- 
ting with restless anxiety beside the bed 
of her suffering babe. She wets its fever- 
ish lips and bathes its burning forehead, 
and, as it gasps and groans, hot tears run 
down her cheeks. What vivid thought are 
written on her countenance as, with 
yearning anxiety, she gazes in its face. 
There is a transcript of her heart in her 
face, revealing the voiceless tumult of 
emotions within. No wail of agony could 
utter more. As we read the penciling of 
these voiceless emotions, we are reminded 
of the Hebrew king weeping over his 
fallen Absalom. 

These emotions, with the sad event that 
occasioned them, are deeply imprinted on 
her abiding consciousness, and they can 
not be forgotten. When death intervenes 
and fills up her cup of sorrow, the pent-up 
tempest of emotions finds vent in ‘“‘ strong 
crying and tears;” but that picture of the 
past can never be erased; ‘‘ Decay’s ef- 
facing fingers’’ leave it unharmed. It 
is a remembrance of past joy finding its 
center in a buried form and dear departed 
days; a fondly cherished remembrance, 
darkly set with sorrows and blasted hopes. 

One other scene must complete this 
gallery of conscious life, as experience 
has written it. An aged patriarch stands 
amid the scenes of his boyhood, and 
memory, like a geologist among his fos- 
sils, clothes the dead forms of the past 
with a new life. He forgets his weary 
years, freighted with so many disappoint- 
ments, darkened by so much sorrow,‘and 
is a boy again. Each spot he visits calls 
from the tomb some well-remembered 








form, and associates with it a scene of 
gleeful sport or mischievous caprice, 
which, though it had been long forgotten, 
now lives again as vividly as when first 
enacted. 

Scenes and actors unknown to the pres- 
ent generation, and unseen by other eyes, 
spring into being under the touch of this 
strange enchantress, Memory. He lives 
his life over again amid these ideal forms, 
and thus, while ‘‘fond memory brings 
the light of other days around him,” he 
discovers within a faculty that will not let 
the dead die forever, or consign to obliv- 
ion the forms of the loved who have 
passed away. They exist, not vead/y but 
ideally, in his consciousness. So long as 
his personal identity remains he will be 
able to recall these scenes which bring 
the sunshine and fragrance of Spring to 
cheer the Winter of life. As it is the joy 
of youth to anticipate, so it becomes the 
delight of age to remember. 

Can the skeptic who proposes to pro- 
duce ‘‘a mechanical equivalent of con- 
sciousness ’’ produce these usual and 
very natural acts of the human mind, or 
their equivalent,—the prospective, emo- 
tional, and retrospective,— presented in 
these pictures of human _ experience? 
What is there in the forces of nature that 
can be converted into that dreamy world 
of hope so gorgeously painted by youth- 
ful imagination, or that can supply the 
pictures of that weird enchantress, Mem- 
ory? What, that can awaken that deep 
and tender sympathy seen in that mother 
clinging to, and weeping over, her dead? 
Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us that heat, 
light, and chemical affinity are transform- 
able ‘‘into those modes of the uzknow- 
able, which we distinguish as sensation, 
emotion, thought.”” This is perhaps a 
good scientific assertion; but since all 
true science is based on facts, we should 
like to review the facts. It is difficult to 
believe without evidence. 

There are two phases of human con- 
sciousness it would be well for the savant 
to account for, or to produce by mechan- 
ical or chemical processes,—the sense of 
sin, and that of salvation from sin. The 
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consciousness of sin is almost universal. 
With the Hindoo or the Christian, with 
savage or civilized man, there are cer- 
tain things which bring a sense of con- 
demnation upon the soul, The woman 
who ‘‘was a sinner,” that came behind 
Jesus and wept with penitence over his 
feet, is a type that finds its prototype all 
along the ages. Youth and age, pros- 
perity and adversity, prince and peasant, 
all alike contribute their testimony to this 
truth, that the sense of sin is universal. 
The publican in the temple, with no out- 
ward accusers, by contemplating his own 
interior life, remembering deeds known, 
perhaps, to none save God and himself, 
is smitten with a deep sense of guilt, and 
cries to God for mercy. What a strange 
transformation under the action of light, 
heat, and chemical affinity, does this 
spectacle present! 

Behold that old patriarch amid the 
graves of his offspring, and the desola- 
lations of departed earthly prosperity, 
diseased in body and mourning in soul, 
sitting silent with the friends who have 
gathered to condole with him. How 
heavily have the strokes of the Almighty 
fallen upon him! Will he stagger at 
these and turn to a blind and hopeless 
atheism, or wili he cleave to his integrity 
and justify the ways of God with men? 
Hearken, he speaks: ‘‘Shall we receive 
good at the hands of God, and shall we 
not receive evil?” He justifies God, but 
he also justifies himself, and insists upon 
his integrity. 

Behold now a whirlwind! and from 
thence a voice, before which the old pa- 
triarch in humility abases himself, and 
laments his sins. He says, ‘‘ Behold I 
am vile; what shall I answer thee?” ‘I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee; where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.” 


“My humbled soul, when thou art near, 
In dust and ashes lies; 
How shall a sinful worm appear, 
Or meet thy purer eyes? 
I loathe myself when God I see, 
And into nothing fall; 
Content if thou exalted be, 
And Christ be all in all.” 
VoL. XX XVI.—14* 





What produced this sudden transfor- 
mation from self-righteousness to self- 
condemnation—from conscious integrity 
to conscious guilt? This is one of the 
most common experiences of human life 
in the Christian world. There is a fear- 
ful sense of the lost condition,—of the 
utter helplessness and need of the soul 
consequent upon this awakening. It is 
at this point that Christ, presented, has 
power. The penitent in trustfulness cries 
out: 


**My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Savior divine; 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
Oh, let me from this day 
Be wholly thine.” 


When the penitent is led from this 
contemplation of himself,—from this self- 
abasement and self-abhorrence because 
of sin,—to the contemplation of an atone- 
ment, which by divine substitution takes 
away the guilt of sin, its pollution, and 
its power, then fear gives place to hope, 
and faith struggles to appropriate the 
promised relief. Sinful, self-condemned, 
helpless, unsaved, but not without hope, 
the burdened one comes to the mercy- 
seat, crying: 

“Just as Iam, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


And that thou bidd’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


Just at this point, grasping the promise, 
‘‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out,” with that unshaken trust 
which says: 
“Savior, to thee my soul looks up, 
My present Savior thou; 


In all the confidence of ‘ope, 
I claim the blessing now,” 


there is a spiritual apprehension of the 
crucified Jesus. God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, shines 
in the heart. 

There is in some cases a wonderful 
transition from condemnation to justifi- 
cation and assurance, accompanied by 
the most ecstatic raptures. But there is in 
all cases a sweet peace and a conviction 
of security, a sense of «forgiveness and 
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reconciliation possessing and keeping 
the mind. The first is thus expressed: 
“*I rode on the sky, 
Freely justified I, 
Nor did envy Elijah his seat ; 
My soul mounted higher 
In a chariot of fire, 
And the moon it was under my feet.” 


The second is expressed thus: 


“My God is reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear; 
He owns me for his child, 
I can no longer fear. 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba Father, cry.” 


These are clearly facts of human ex- 
perience, as much so as any of which 
men take cognizance. They are within 
the range of every man’s observation, 
and are possible experiences to all who 
seek salvation by way of the cross. It is 
useless to talk about phantasm, illusion, 
enthusiasm; men of sound mind, of the 
highest culture, and from every calling 
in life, are witnesses-of these facts. They 
are as clear to those who know them, 
and are as substantially facts as any 





other operation of the mind, or as their 
own existence. 

Can those who produce a mechanical 
equivalent of consciousness produce in 
that prophetic creation this conscious- 
ness of guilt, and the consciousness of 
its removal? And, should they achieve 
this feat, can they, when it is done, ac- 
count for the existence of these two very 
common phases of human experience? 

We would not be presumptuous, and 
therefore do not say these things may 
not be, but simply wait for further light, 
There may be many scientific results at- 
tainable, which will astonish the Chris- 
tian world when produced; but it would 
be preferable to witness them as accom- 
plished, rather than have them heralded 
prophetically as wonders yet to be. Since 
there are some ‘‘ prophecies” that “ shall 
fail,’’ and some “‘ knowledge”’ that “shall 
vanish away,” we deem it prudent to 
withhold assent and credence from this 
new faith, which supplants the Almighty, 
till the evidence on which it rests is more 
circumstantially established. 


J. W. CAUGHLAN. 





ALBRECHT DURER AND HIS ART. 


N August, 1868, I visited, among other 

places of interest, the quaint old city 
of Nuremberg, in Franconia, kingdom 
of Bavaria, It contains about sixty-five 
thousand inhabitants, and is surrounded 
by an ancient wall with eight gates, and 
about seventy round and square towers, 
and a moat. The impression of quaint- 
ness and antiquity, which the general as- 
pect of the city produces is heightened 
by the prevailing Gothic style of archi- 
tecture and the old-fashioned internal ar- 
rangement of many of the houses, their 
narrow fronts being in many instances 
adorned with paintings or texts of Scrip- 
ture, poetry, or current proverbs. Among 
the many objects of interest to be seen 
there is a bronze statue of Albrecht Dii- 





rer, erected by the city in 1840, in ‘mem- 
ory of its great son. It stands in the 
center of the “Albrecht Diirer Platz” 
(square), near the house in which he lived 
more than three centuries ago. Could 
the small rooms of that quaint old house 
speak, they would no doubt tell a won- 
derful story of the quiet life and hard 
work of that great old master, the amount 
of which is truly astonishing. Here he 
once received the Emperor Maximilian I, 
who, having repeatedly attempted to 
sketch with a crayon that ever and anon 
broke to pieces, wondered that the same 
thing did not happen to the artist. ‘My 
gracious lord,”’ replied Diirer, “this is 
my empire; here / reign, and the crayon 
is my scepter. I do not wish that you 
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should be able to draw and paint as well 
as I do; else what would remain to me Yr’ 
Here, too, Melanchthon, while ona visit 
to Nuremberg, sat often by the side of the 
artist, conversing with him about art and 
its use in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Many wonderful reminiscences are asso- 
ciated with that house. 

Nuremberg has ever been a center of 
culture, but never more so than during 
the time of the Reformation. It was then 
the home of many distinguished men. 
But no two names have been held in such 
lively remembrance by the Nurembergers 
as those of Albrecht Diirer and Hans 
Sachs. The latter was not only a ‘ mas- 
ter shoemaker,” but also a ‘‘ master sing- 
er” and a “ poet,” or as a German coup- 
let has it: 


«*Hans Sachs war ein Schuh- 
Macher und Poet dazu.” 


(Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
Maker and poet thereto.) 

Both these men were thorough Germans 
in their feelings and character, as well as 
thorough Christians in their life and con- 
duct. Both have this in common, that 
the interest they excite concerns not alone 
the artist and poet, but human nature in 
its nobler aspects, so that the bond con- 
necting them with the student of history 
and of art becomes almost a personal one. 

Albrecht Diirer’s father emigrated, as a 
young goldsmith, from Hungary to Nu- 
remberg, where hearrived March 11, 1455. 
He soon found employment with one H. 
Holper, who, after twelve years of faith- 
ful work, gave him his daughter Barbara 
in marriage,—‘‘ a handsome, straightfor- 
ward young girl.” From this marriage 
sprang eighteen children, fifteen of whom 
died before they got out of their *‘ teens.” 
Albrecht, the third child, was born May 
21; 1471. It will be readily perceived 
that in this family, so rich in children 
and so often visited by death, and so 
burdened with poverty, hard work, suffer- 
ing, and grief were not unknown. Later 
in life, Albrecht wrote in his diary : ‘‘ My 
father spent his whole life in much trou- 
ble and hard work, and had nothing for 
the support of his wife and children ex- 





cept what he earned by manual labor. 
He has had, therefore, very little of this 
world’s goods, but much care, sorrow and 
adversity. He was, however, well es- 
teemed by those who knew him, for he 
was patient and peaceable toward all 
men, honest and just in his dealings, and 
pious toward God. He was a man of 
few words, and was seldom seen in so- 
ciety.” In these brief sentences we have 
a glimpse of the severe earnestness of 
the German people of those times. In 
the Pinakothek, at Munich, is a portrait 
of Diirer's father, painted by the son in 
1497, showing a haggard form and a se- 
vere earnestness of expression. 

Of his mother little is known. After 
the death of his father, in 1502, she re- 
sided with her son until her own death, 
twelve years later. She died in the hope 
of eternal life. He says of her that it 
was “‘her constant habit to attend church; 
that she frequently exhorted him and his 
brothers to avoid sin and be good; and 
that whenever he left the house, she said: 
‘Go in the name of the Lord!’” Of 
both his father and mother he said that 
during their life-time they earnestly en- 
deavored to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Under such circumstances Albrecht 
Diirer grew up to manhood. Of the 
amusements of his boyhood, if he had 
any, he says nothing. Though possess- 
ing a restless and ambitious mind, he had 
to be satisfied with the, small opportuni- 
ties for culture afforded him at home and 
at the parish school. As soon as he had 
learned to read and write, his father kept 
him from school, and put him to work in 
his own shop. He made satisfactory 
progress in learning his new trade; but 
he had a greater desire of becoming a 
painter than a goldsmith. His father 
having in vain endeavored to dissuade 
him from that idea, consented at length 
to apprentice him (November 30, 1486), 
for three years, to a master painter by 
the name of Michael Wohlgemuth. In 
its surroundings Nuremberg had, neither 
then, nor has it now, any thing remai‘x- 
able in the way of natural scenery; 
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hence, landscape-painting was not then 
cultivated ; but it was then, as it is now, 
rich in works of art. At every turn,—on 
the fronts of the houses, in the public 
squares, and in the grand old churches,— 
they met the eyes of the beholder. In 
this little world of sacred fancies and 
of venerable reminiscences, traditional 
forms, and variegated colors, the artistic 
tastes of young Diirer were awakened and 
developed. 

A close inspection and comparison with 
each other of the various works of art 
that have come down to us from those 
times will reveal one specific trait com- 
mon to them all, their Perfection of 
details. They all exhibit great care of 
treatment. Nothing is left unfinished. 
The minutest details are fully elaborated. 
Seldom is any thing indicated by a mere 
stroke of the pencil or a touch of the 
brush,—a method considered by some 
modern artists rather strained and arti- 
ficial. But these deficiencies are made up, 
in part at least, by a conscientiousness of 
attention to the unimportant as well as to 
the important parts. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in those times 
the artist and artisan had so much in 
common that, up to a certain point, it was 
difficult to distinguish between the two 
classes. The goldsmiths and jewelers, 
not only technically executed the orders 
given them, but also made the necessary 
drawings and models. And onthe other 
hand, the painters’ apprentices had first 
to learn to prepare the colors and other 
requisites before they were allowed to try 
their hand on the canvas. Thus it came 
about that the same care was bestowed 
upon the smallest and most insignificant 
details, as upon the most important parts. 
A master painter carried on his art much 
in the same manner as a master-artisan 
did his trade. He employed apprentices 
and journeymen, who merely Ae/ped him 
to execute the orders he received. Hence 
there was much of the mechanical about 
his art, and his ‘‘ productions” partook 
generally of the same nature. Method 
and enthusiasm were, for the most part, 
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wanting; practice was every thing. 





Such was “the school of art"’ in which 
Albrecht Diirer tooka three years’ course, 
“During this time,’’ he writes, “God 
blessed me with industry. I learned well; 
but I had to suffer much from the jour- 
neymen.”’ More he does not say about 
his apprenticeship. ‘‘ When I had served 
my time as an apprentice, my father sent 
me away from home. I remained away 
until my father called me back.” This is 
all he says about his ‘“ wander-years,” 
In those days it was the universal prac- 
trice for young artists and artisans of all 
classes, after the time of their appren- 
ticeship had expired, to travel and work 
in foreign countries for at least three or 
four years before they were permitted to 
“set up” a business for themselves as 
‘‘masters.’” Nor were they allowed to 
change their trade or profession. And 
yet these were the years in which his 
youthful ambition soared highest, and 
which exerted a decisive influence upon 
his future career. He was nineteen years 
of age when he left home, and twenty- 
three when he returned. We have very 
few data as to where he spent these years, 
We only know that he was in Basle (Switz- 
erland), and in Colmer and Strasburg 
(Alsace). These cities were then the 
centers of the ‘‘High-German Art.” 
This school of art, unlike that of Italy 
(which, though externally in the service 
of the Church, became gradually es- 
tranged from religious influences), pre- 
served its intimate connection with re- 
ligion. For this reason the forms and 
figures in paintings that have come down 
to us from that school, though often stiff 
and ungainly, usually have an expression 
of cheerfulness and tender sympathies 
that attract the beholder. 

‘After I had arrived at home,” he 
writes, ‘‘ Hans Frey negociated with my 
father, and gave me his daughter Agnes 


| in marriage, with a dowry of two hundred 


florins. Our wedding took place July 7, 
1494." This is all he wrote about his 


engagement and marriage. This account 
of his “first love,” ‘‘courtship,” and 
‘“‘honey-moon,” so utterly devoid of all 
sentimentality, seems to indicate that he 
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had nothing to do in the choice of a wife. 
It was the custom of those times for par- 
ents, so far as the marriage of their sons 
and daughters was concerned, to dis- 
pose of them according to their own good 
pleasure. The mutual likes or dislikes 
of the parties most concerned were but 
little taken into consideration. What 
amount of money, or how many acres 
of land, and even how many articles in 
her “‘ trousseau,’’ can a young lady bring 
to her ‘‘intended ?”’ These were the ques- 
tions to be satisfactorily answered by 
her parents before As parents gave their 
consent to the marriage. Sometimes the 
parties directly concerned never saw each 
other before the day of their wedding. 
With them it was a simple matter of ne- 
cessity, not of choice. This was the case 
with Albrecht Diirer. In the above ex- 
tract from his diary he stated the exact 
truth, nothing more and nothing less. 
His marriage with Agnes Frey was the 
result of a pure business transaction on 
the part of his and her parents. Her 
father is said to have been a well-to-do 
citizen of Nuremberg, who, during the 
latter part of his life, became a member 
of the city council. Agnes, judging from 
a pencil portrait of her by Diirer, still ex- 
tant, appears to have been rather hand- 
some. Her dower of two hundred flo- 
rins (about one hundred dollars in gold), 
was, for those times, by no means insig- 
nificant. 

Albrecht Diirer’s wife has been accused 
of having been to him a Xanthippe, and 
of having ‘worried the life out of him.” 
Wilibald Pirkheimer, a rich and distin- 
guished citizen of Nuremberg, and Dii- 
rer’s most intimate friend, wrote a letter 
to a friend in Vienna, dated ‘‘ Autumn, 
1530," in which he charges her with hav- 
ing been the cause of her husband's early 
death. For a long ‘time this charge has 
been considered in the light of a just and 
final verdict. Only in more recent times 
efforts have been made to clear her 
memory of this terrible charge. Pirk- 
heimer’s letter, the only written authority 
for the statement, was written two years 
and a half after Diirer’s death, and only 








a few weeks before his own; and his tes- 
timony, given under the influence of em- 
bittered feelings against her, can not be 
regarded as impartial. After a wedded 
life of only five years, Pirkheimer’s wife 
died. He refused to marry again, pre- 
ferring to lead ‘‘a free and easy life, after 
the manner of the ancients,’’ and not at 
all in harmony with certain moral pre- 
cepts of the Bible. Diirer’s wife, having 
been brought up in strict conformity with 
these precepts, abhorred all laxity of 
morals. We can easily imagine that 
she did not like to see her husband as- 
sociating with one whom she often 
chided for his ungodly life. It is not un- 
natural, therefore, that he should charge 
her unwillingness to see her husband 
in his company to domineering and fault- 
finding habits. 

Neither in Diirer’s letters nor in his 
diary is found a single word of complaint 
against his wife’s manners. It is also true 
that no cordial or sentimental expres- 
sions occur therein in her favor. It was, 
however, according to the customs of the 
times to be extremely sparing in the use of 
sentimental expressions. The romance 
and sentimentality of the Troubadours 
had given place to sober realism and 
earnest, thoughtful work. That Frau 
Diirer was not intellectually the equal of 
her husband, none acquainted with the 
civilization of those times will suppose. 
Mrs. Diirer was a ‘‘house-wife’’ and a 
‘‘house-keeper”’ in the twofold sense of 
the word. How far she was able to sym- 
pathize with him in his art, aside from 
the ‘‘money-making”’ part of it, we are 
not informed, She was thrifty and fru- 
gal, but not penurious. She allowed him 
much liberty and independence in the 
use of money. Though there was occa- 
sionally something “‘ free and easy ”’ in his 
habits, after the manner of artists, she 
did not begrudge it to him so long as it 
did not degenerate into conjugal infidel- 
ity or intemperance. On his part he was 
a faithful husband, and at his death he 
left her ove’ six thousand florins,—a large 
sum forthe times,—although he supported 
his mother and his younger brother for 
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nearly thirteen years. And that she, too, 
was liberal, and far from being miserly, 
as charged against her, is evident from 
the fact that she spent a thousand florins 
for the theological education of a young 
Nuremberg student, besides the liberal 
donations she made at various times to 
her relations. One reason for the seem- 
ing absence of tenderness or sentiment 
between them may have been the fact 
that their marriage was childless, and 
thus that peculiar bond which, perhaps, 
more than any other, unites a married 
couple in tender love and sympathy, was 
wanting. Otherwise their marriage proved 
no burdentothem. It was characterized 
by simplicity, soberness, and earnest- 
ness,—the characteristics of those times. 

At the time Diirer entered upon mar- 
ried life he was poor. Hard work was 
required of him-——a young artist without 
a name or fame—to earn daily bread for 
his household. But with all his industry 
he did not prosper as did his Italian col- 
leagues. He had no rich and influential 
friends as they had; no dukes and popes 
gave him orders and large compensa- 
True, the Emperor Maximilian 
was his friend and patron. He gave him 
many orders, but little pay. He only re- 
leased him from paying taxes and gave 
him an annuity of one hundred florins. 
On the emperor's death the tax-franchise 
and the annuity were canceled. Nor 
was Diirer’s native city more liberal to- 
ward him. The city council gave him 
few orders and still less compensation. 
In a letter to that body (1524) he com- 
plained that during his thirty years’ resi- 
dence in Nuremberg he had not received 
orders for five hundred florins’ worth of 
work, “a ridiculously small sum,” he adds. 
For his great painting, ‘‘ The Four Apos- 
tles,"" which he presented to the city in 
1526, the Council voted him a donation 
of one hundred florins, to his wife twelve 
florins, and to his servant who delivered 
it two florins. Only here and there pri- 
vate persons gave him orders for paint- 
Thus the Association of German 


tion. 


ings. 


Merchants in Venice requested him to 
paint a “‘Rosary,”’ for which they paid 








him eighty-five ducats. This painting 
may still be seen in Prague, though in 
an injured condition. So, too, Jacob 
Heller, a merchant of Frankfort, ordered 
a large painting, ‘‘The Ascension of 
Mary,” for which he received two hun. 
dred florins. But however conscientious 
and industrious he was, he earned little, 
Art was then but poorly compensated, 
Only after repeated representations on the 
part of Diirer did that merchant consent 
to pay two hundred florins for a paint. 
ing worth at least ten times that amount, 
‘* My wife requests you to give her ‘drink. 
money,’”’ Diirer wrote him in a letter 
that accompanied the painting. It was 
the custom in those times in Germany 
(and it still prevails) to give on the de- 
livery of an ordered article, a fee (“ drink. 
money,” as it was then and is still called) 
either to the wife or journeymen or ap- 
prentice of the person who executed the 
order. The amount of the fee was gen- 
erally in proportion to the value of the 
article. In this case it appears that Heller 
presented Diirer’s wife with a velvet 
dress. ‘She will wear it in remembrance 
of you,” he wrote in a letter of thanks. 
For another large painting, ‘‘The Ten 
Thousand Martyrs,” ordered by Frederick 
Duke of Saxony, for a church in Witten- 
berg, on which he worked nearly a year, 
he received only two hundred and eighty 
florins. Most of his larger paintings that 
had been ordered were so poorly paid 
for that he was compelled to limit him- 
self to smaller ones, designed for sale to 
the highest bidder, as well as to drawings 
for wood-cuts and copper engravings, 
The wood-cuts he had made by others, 
he furnishing the designs; but the cop- 
per engravings he made himself. In 
this particular branch of art he is ac- 
knowledged to have been the greatest 
master of his time. He made all his en- 
gravings from original designs, intended 
to illustrate historical or Biblical scenes. 
They consisted partly of single pieces, 
and partly of connected series, or books, 
as he called them, and were intended 
for sale at markets and fairs. 

In the Spring of 1506, Diirer interrupted 
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his continued activity by a journey to 
Venice. Nuremberg had at that time a 
lively commerce with Venice. Many 
German merchants resided there, having 
their own exchange and church. It was 
therefore to his interest to visit that city 
in order, first to become acquainted with 
Italian art, and, second, to find a market 
for his ‘‘productions.” Another reason, 
perhaps the principal one, was to obtain 
redress for an alleged wrong done him. 
His prints were held in so great estima- 
tion there that the engraver, Marc Anto- 
nio Raimondi, was induced to execute at 
Venice a set of Diirer’s ‘‘ Passion,”” and 
the “‘ Life of the Virgin,” with fac-szmiles 
of his monogram attached, which were 
sold as originals. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that he enjoyed his sojourn in 
that city. He made the acquaintance of 
many of the leading Venetian artists. 
At first they had much fault to find with 
his productions. They missed the “‘an- 
tique” in them. But they gradually 


learned to appreciate the grandeur of his 
conceptions, the originality of his designs, 
and the perfection of his technic skill. 


Giovanni Bellini, the great master of the 
Venetian school of art, honored and vis- 
ited him much, and admired especially the 
exquisite fineness of the hair which Diirer 
painted with ordinary brushes. He con- 
tinued his work. He soon felt at home in 
Venice, and his residence there proved, 
both mentally and physically, a great ben- 
efittohim. ‘Here I am a nobleman—at 
home a parasite,’ he wrote to one of his 
friends. The city offered him an annuity 
of two hundred ducats if he would perma- 
nently establish his studio there. It was 
the home of art. His wonderful creations 
surprised and delighted them. His fame 
reached Florence and Rome. Vasari 
said that he would have been an extraor- 
dinary artist had he enjoyed an Italian 
instead of a German education. Raphael 
had the highest admiration for his genius. 
Later, he sent Diirer a drawing executed 
by his own hand. On receiving the lat- 
ter’s portrait in exchange, he is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ Diirer would have ex- 
celled us all if he had had the models 





of antiquity before him.” But notwith- 
standing the flattering offer Venice made 
to him, and the appreciation of his art 
by the Italians, his father-land was still 
dear to him. He declined the offer, and 
tore himself away from his congenial 
surroundings,—not, however, without a 
sad heart. ‘‘Oh, how I shall long for 
the Italian sun when once I am home 
again!’’ he wrote to his friend Pirk- 
heimer, through whose kindness and 
liberality he had been enabled to stay a 
year in Italy. 

After a visit to Bologna, made for the 
purpose of ‘learning art in its secret 
perspective,"’ as he expressed himself, 
he returned home in the Spring of 1507. 
Though his taste had become more re- 
fined, his intellectual horizon more ex- 
tended, and his confidence in his own 
powers increased, he appropriated noth- 
ing from the Italian schools of art. So 
firmly was he grounded in his peculiar 
style, that the graceful productions of 
these schools had no perceptible influ- 
ence upon him. He remained a purely 
German artist. From the time of his 
return to Nuremberg ensued a period of 
singular artistic and literary activity. 
Fortune began to smile upon him. His 
fame increased constantly. His ac- 
quaintance and friendship were sought 
by many of the most learned men of his 
day, to whom his cultivation of letters, 
no less than his artistic genius, com- 
mended him. The Emperors Maximil- 
ian and Charles V successively appointed 
him court-painter, and many of the chief 
cities of Germany were emulous for the 
possession of some of his works. His 
comparative prosperity enabled him to 
carry out a long-cherished desire to visit 
the Netherlands, for the purpose of 
studying the peculiarities of the Dutch 
school of art; as well as of seeking a 
new market for his own productions. 
He entered upon this journey'in the 
Spring of 1520, accompanied by his wife 
and maid-servant. In his Diary, he de- 
scribes the minutest details of this jour- 
ney, as well as of his stay in the Neth- 
erlands. It was a journey full of trouble 
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and vexation. Germany was then di- 
vided into many small principalities. On 
his way from Nuremberg to Frankfort he 
was searched twenty-seven times by the 
different custom-house authorities. But 
notwithstanding these annoyances, he 
was every-where honored. At Antwerp 
a public banquet was given in his honor. 
As may be well imagined, he was highly 
pleased with such demonstrations in his 
favor. Every thing he saw—the large 
cities, with their wealth and splendor and 
luxury and art, the manners and customs 
of the people—attracted him very much. 
But more especially did the Dutch school 
of art please him. It exerted a highly 
beneficial influence upon his own art. 
Melanchthon tells us that Diirer con- 
fessed to him, after his return from the 
Netherlands, that his previous works fell 
short of his present conception of the 
beauty of nature, and that he regretted 
bitterly that he had painted so many pic- 
tures void of that simplicity which is the 
greatest charm of art. Under the influ- 
ence of this visit, says a critic, his subse- 
quent works exhibit a soberer feeling, 
and a refinement of that exuberant fancy 
in which he formerly delighted. In them 
a modification for the better is percepti- 
ble in his strange attitudes, his fanciful 
draperies, his over-elaborate costumes 
and accessories, and the Gothic element, 
so to speak, that pervades his previous 
works. They show that he was not too 
old to learn. 

After having spent nearly a year in the 
Netherlands, he returned to Nuremberg, 
but not before the damp climate of that 
country had sown the seeds of a wasting 
fever. He never got rid of it; on the 
contrary, his vital energies were gradu- 
ally consumed by it. A comparison of 
his portrait, from this period, with those 
of former periods, produces a sad im- 
pression upon the mind of the beholder. 
Diirer, in his prime, was perhaps one of 
the handsomest men of his day. He 
had a magnificent head, resembling that 
of the Phidian Zeus, regular in its fea- 
tures, and a countenance expressive both 
of mildness and manly dignity. A rich 





growth of brown hair fell in carefully 
dressed tresses upon his shoulders, and 
his bust appears symmetrical in all its 
parts. He thus painted or engraved 
himself repeatedly, prior to his visit to 
the Netherlands. Later portraits show 
him in an altered appearance; the wealth 
of hair is gone, the cheeks are wasted, 
the features sharp, the nose prominent, 
and the eyes have an unnatural fire, 
Fever had consumed him. He died 
rather unexpectedly, but peacefully, on 
the 6th of April, 1528, at the age of fifty- 
six years. But the years of his declining 
physical strength were the years of ripe 
experience and strong intellect. Me- 
lanchthon calls him ‘‘a wise man, in 
whom the master-painter was the least 
prominent part.’’ During these years, 
amid his multifarious artistic labors, he 
composed several works, intending 
thereby to furnish art with a firm basis, 
Among them may be mentioned his 
“Four Books on Mensuration” (1525), 
“The Doctrine of Fortification” (1527), 
‘Anatomy of the Human Body”’ (1528), 
Besides these, he composed many smaller 
treatises. Camerarius, Rector of the Nu- 
remberg High School, mentions one hun- 
dred and fifty of them. These works are 
said to exhibit a purity and clearness of 
style that indicate a thorough knowledge 
of the German language. So, too, he 
cultivated sculpture and _ architecture. 
Indeed, his rich and inexhaustible mind 
grasped at many things. As a painter 
and an engraver, he was a master in the 
highest sense. In painting, he raised 
German art to an excellence which 
passed away with him. Engraving he 
found in its infancy; he carried it to a 
perfection never since surpassed. In 
grandeur of conception, originality of 
design, and fertility of resources, he 
stands unrivaled. In dignity and sub- 
limity of composition, in richness of col- 
oring, in gracefulness of position and ten- 
derness of expression, his later works are 
masterpieces of art. 

But if we desire to form a correct esti- 
mate and appreciation of Diirer’s art, 
we must carefully analyze and study the 
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several elements exhibited therein. In 
so doing, we find three elements peculiar 
to it; namely, 1. The German element ; 
2. The religious element; 3. The thought- 
ful or philosophical element. 

1. The German Element.—Most of his 
works possess a popular character, as re- 
gards both the choice of subjects and 
their intelligibility. On seeing them, one 
readily perceives that they originated in 
or from a German mind. ‘There is a 
German “air” about them found in no 
other works of art. Although art is the 
common property of mankind, yet, like 
language, it is a product of the human 
mind in a national form; and, like the 
language of a nation, it can be made to 
represent or express the thoughts and 
feelings, the habits and customs, peculiar 
to that nation. This is one of the pecul- 
jarities of Diirer’s art. It is German 
throughout, because in his feelnigs, in his 
mode of thought, and in his whole life, he 
was himself a German. Among the pe- 
culiarities of the Germans is their love of 
home and of a quiet domestic life, and 
this forms the basis of most of his artistic 
creations. And herein may be found the 
characteristic difference between himself 
and his Italian colleagues. These, like 
Raphael, may have had their ‘‘sweet- 
hearts,” but no wzves. They were not 
domestic in their habits and tastes. We 
can not think of Michel Angelo as a 
married man; and Leonardo da Vinci 
declared marriage incompatible with true 
love for art. But in Diirer’s productions, 
whether they represent the Holy family, 
or St. Jerome sitting behind huge tomes, 
or Bible scenes, in all of them are re- 
flected the German house and home. 
Nor do they lack German humor. A 
certain kind of dry humor enters into the 
composition of the German character, 
and this finds frequent expression in 
Diirer’s creations. But from the hu- 
morous he often rose to the higher re- 
gions of fancy. He took hold of the 
Apocalypse. His imagination reveled in 
the gorgeous imagery of that wonderful 
book. He produced representations and 


illustrations of the same. Aside from the 
\ 





“Last Judgment,” the Italian artists 
never attempted an artistic illustration 
of the Revelation. In Germany it had, 
in Diirer’s time, already assumed a typ- 
ical form. It was peculiar not only to 
German mystics, but to German artists 
as well. Diirer invested it with a still 
higher significance. He made it convey 
intelligible thoughts. That he succeeded 
is evident from the fact that repeatedly 
prints had to be issued. 

2. But not only does the domestic ele- 


ment enter largely into Diirer’s crea- 


tions, but the religious as well. ‘This is 
especially true of two classes of his 
works,—those representing the ‘‘ Holy 
Family,”’ and those representing the 
‘Passion of Christ,’,-—two contrasts, 
than which, in the thoughts and feelings 
produced, none can be greater. The life 
of the ‘‘ Holy Family ”’ is a pleasing idy], 
the ‘Passion of Christ” an affecting 
tragedy. He undertook to represent both 
by his art in an eminent degree. There 
is a peaceful tranquillity and a depth of 
religious feeling about his works that at- 
tract the notice of the spectator. He 
seems to have thrown his whole soul 
into them, investing the subjects repre- 
sented with new significance and impor- 
tance. He was a Christian as well as an 
artist, and felt it his duty to enlist his art 
in the service of religion. 

3. Nor is the thoughtful or philosoph- 
ical element wanting in his productions, 
The fact that he was as well skilled in 
crayon as in oil painting, and that he did 
as much of the former (if not more) as 
of the latter, proves that as an artist he 
desired to express his thoughts as well 
as his moods. The bent of his intellect 
led him frequently to this. From the 
very beginning of his career he was of a 
thoughtful, philosophizing turn of mind. 
Melanchthon calls him ‘‘ wir sapiens "’— 
a wise man. His illustrations of the 
Apocalypse are representations rather of 
thoughts than of mere religious symbols. 
The moral government of individuals 
and of the world was a favorite subject 
for his pencil and brush. ‘The Small 
and Large Fortune,” or the ‘‘ Nemesis,” 
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as he calls it, ‘‘ The Knight, Death, and 
the Devil,’’ and his ‘‘ Melancholy,” are 
engravings of this description. The lat- 
ter has challenged more attempts at ex- 
planation than any other one of his cre- 
ations, a proof that it is full of thought and 
meaning. It is one of the best and most 
celebrated of his engravings. The fol- 
lowing is a brief description of it: 
Wrapped in a large flowing robe, the 
myrtle-wreathed head supported by the 
left hand, and the right holding a book 
and a pair of compasses, sits a winged 
woman. She seems absorbed in medi- 
tation, and her eyes gaze into vacuity. 
She is surrounded by different technical 
and mathematical tools and instruments, 
a square, ruler, saw, plane, nails, writing 
utensils, a globe, a pentagon of crystal, 
and a millstone,—and a _ hunting-dog 
rests at her feet. In the background 
stands a pillar, on which hangs a slate 
containing four rows of figures (from 
1-16, arranged in the form of a square), 
each of which, when added together, 
either horizontally or perpendicularly or 
diagonally, will give the same sum,— 
namely, thirty-four. Against this pillar 
stands a ladder, and beside it is a pair 
of scales, an hour-glass, and a little bell 
above it. In the foreground the sea is 
stretching far away into the distance, 
while above it the rainbow is arching 
and a comet illuminating the sky: and 
above the whole is written, ‘‘ Melan- 
choly, No. 1.’’ Other engravings were 
to follow, to complete the original de- 
sign ; but, for some reason or other, they 
never appeared, Diirer designed to rep- 
resent through them the four tempera- 
ments, the first of which is illustrated by 
the allegory just described. But it is not 
‘* Melancholy,” in the sense of a sad and 
brooding mood, but in the sense of a 
meditative, inquiring, subtle mind,—just 
such a mind as he himself possessed. 
His was a subtle, mathematical mind, 
endeavoring to discover the laws of na- 
ture in a mathematical way. It is a pity 


that he did not live long enough to carry 
his whole design into execution. 
We can not close this sketch without 











briefly noticing Diirer’s position in rela- 
tion to the great religious movement of 
the age in which he lived, the Reforma- 
tion. As we have seen, his character 
and that of his works were thoroughly 
religious, as well as German. Religion 
was then not only an affair of the Church 
and the State, but of the family as well, 
Indeed, it was made a personal matter, 
This was the case with him. It was, 
therefore, natural that the reformatory 
movement should attract his attention, 
Luther’s writings found their way to Nu- 
remberg. Diirer became intensely inter- 
ested in them. Having read his ninety- 
nine theses against indulgences, he was 
so much pleased with them that he sent 
Luther a present,—probably a painting, 
He made arrangements with Spalatin to 
obtain from him all of Luther’s writings, 
‘May the Elector of Saxony protect Lu- 
ther,” he writes to Spalatin, ‘‘for the 
sake of the Christian truths, which are 
of greater importance to us than all the 
riches and power of this world; for this 
world passeth away, but truth remaineth 
forever!’’ In the same letter he ex- 
pressed a desire to see Luther, in order 
that he might thereby be enabled to draw 
and engrave him; “ for,” he adds, “he 
has helped me out of great troubles ;” 
referring thereby to his own spiritual 
struggles, as well as to the light and 
comfort he found in Luther’s writings. 
When the news of Luther’s capture 
reached his ears (for he did not know till 
long afterward that the capture was a 
well-arranged plan for Luther’s safety), he 
broke out in long lamentations. ‘It was 
treachery that put away with this divinely 
enlightened man,—a man of true Chris- 
tian faith!’" He closes with a long and 
fervent prayer to God for the safety of 
his people, for the progress of the glori- 
ous work begun by Luther, and by call- 
ing upon Erasmus of Rotterdam to take 
up the struggle against popery, sin, and 
ecclesiastical abuses and oppressions, 
These are the only expressions indicative 
of deep feelings found in his otherwise 
dry diary. He did all in his power to 
promote the cause of the Reformation, 
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He enlisted his art in it. He made a 
magnificent drawing, and had it multi- 
plied, of ‘‘Christophorus carrying the 
Child Jesus through the water,’ intend- 
ing thereby to represent the calling of 
the German nation to carry (through Lu- 
ther) the glorious Gospel truths through 
the waters of popish affliction and op- 
pression. He also produced a “ Head of 
Christ with a Crown of Thorns,” ‘‘upon 
which,”’ as his biographer, Von Eye, 
says, ‘‘ he concentrated all the energy of 
his soul.” It was to represent the cause 
of the Reformation, oppressed, perse- 
cuted, and maligned by its enemies. 
But the crown of all his works, accord- 
ing to Dr. Luthardt, to whose lectures on 
Diirer we are greatly indebted, is his 
great painting called “‘ The Four Apos- 
tles,”” containing life-size figures of St. 
Peter, St. John, St. Mark, and St. Paul. 
He began his preparations for it in 1523, 
and finished it in 1526. It is the ripe 
fruit of earnest reflection and deep relig- 
ious conviction, the embodiment of the 
four principal temperaments of regener- 
ated human nature in the service of re- 
ligion, of God. He presented it to his 
native city as a ‘‘ monument to his mem- 
ory, and as constant admonition against 
the neglect of God’s Word.” 

The following are some of his principal 
works: Paintings—‘‘ The Ten Thousand 
Martyrs,”’ at Vienna; ‘“‘ The Ascension of 
Mary,” burned at Munich; ‘‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Trinity,” at Vienna; ‘Christ 
taken from the Cross,” at Nuremberg; 
“The Adoration of the Wise Men,” at 
Florence; ‘‘The Four Apostles,’’ at Nu- 
remberg. Copper-engravings—‘‘ Melan- 
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choly ;” ‘‘The Knight, Death, and the 
Devil;”’ ‘‘St. Jerome;”’ and portraits of 
Pirkheimer, Melanchthon, Erasmus, and 
of himself. The wood-cut series—* The 
Greater’’ and the ‘Lesser Passion ;” 
“The Life of Mary and the Holy Fam- 
ily ;’ ‘* The Triumphal Arch of the Em- 
peror Maximilian;” ‘Illustration of the 
Apocalypse;"’ besides a large number 
of minor paintings, engravings, and 
drawings. 

In conclusion, we remark that Albrecht 
Diirer was one of the greatest artists of 
Like his equally 
great colleagues, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michel Angelo, Raphael, and Rem- 
brandt, he, too, paid a high tribute to 
the Bible by taking from it subjects 
worthy of his art,—subjects which ena- 
bled him, more than any other, to dis- 
play his own great powers. He drew 
his inspiration from it. This is another 


evidence of the transcendent value of 
that blessed volume, a volume at once 
inspired and inspiring, and which is, 


i “On every line, 

Marked with the seal of high divinity; 
On every leaf, bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stamped 
From first to last.” 


Reader, go to the Bible, and, like our 
great artist, draw from it your ideas of 
beauty and moral excellence, as well as 
your inspiration for a pure and holy life. 
Then you will be enabled to 

“ Scatter diligently in susceptible minds 

The germs of the good and the beautiful. 


They will develop there to trees; bud, bloom, 
And bear the golden fruits of Paradise.” 


M. J. CRAMER. 
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CHAPTER II. 


| oer us look in upon the family one 
pleasant Autumn evening in Sep- 
tember. It is Hannah's birthday, though 
no one has thought of it. She is twenty- 
one years old. She is so tiny in figure 
that she reminds you of a child, till you 
look in her face and see the care-wrinkles 
upon her forehead. There is a pleasant 
smile upon her lips that would almost 
make her handsome, did it not so plainly 
speak of patience rather than happiness. 
She is replying gently to her father's 
wish that she shall rub his lame knee 
with some liniment. 

“Presently, father. As soon as I get 
mother’s hair brushed.” 

“‘I guess you can wait a minute, John,” 
says Mrs. Hartley. ‘‘Your knee will 
keep.”’ 

‘*Where's Hannah?” asks Tom, en- 
tering hurriedly from the back-kitchen. 
“T’m here. What do you want?” 

“I want to wash my hands. You just 
run to the spring and fetch a pail of 
water, will you?” 

“You ‘ll have to wait till she finishes 
my hair, Tom. Mrs, Allen and the 
Deacon are coming to spend the even- 
ing, and I have n’t changed my dress.” 

“If 1 were you, mother,’”’ says Tom, 
“I'd change it early in the afternoon.” 

“Perhaps you would. There, Han- 
nah, that will do. Run and get the 
water.” 

The spring is not far from the house; 
so it is not long before Hannah comes 
in, with a bottle of liniment in her hand. 
She sees Asa standing in his shirt-sleeves 
in the middie of the room. 

“I want you to mend my coat as soon 
as you can,” he says, turning to her. 
** Joe Gerry is waiting for me at the gate. 
We are going to Loud’s Corner, to the 
Lyceum. I meant to have told you 


about the coat this morning, but I forgot 
all about it. 


Hitch it together some- 








how, so it won’t show; for Joe can't 
wait.” 

Alas! the rent is too big and jagged 
at the edges to be “hitched together” 
quickly, and Hannah's fingers tremble 
as she tries to make the coat presentable, 

Before it is finished, Mabel strikes in: 

“Hannah, you have n't finished hem- 
ming the ruffling for my white muslin, 
You must get it done before Sarah Ma- 
son's party, or I shall have fits.” 

Now, Mabel’s fits are a little dreaded 
by all the family, and Hannah hastens 
to assure her that the dress shall be fin- 
ished in time. She thinks she can sit 
up later at night, if necessary. 

Any thing to ward off the fits. John 
Hartley, sitting in the corner, remembers 
that once, when he mildly suggested that 
she should make up a part of her own 
finery, she had a fit of such an alarming 
character that it lasted a week, and 
made her so unpleasant to every one that 
he never ventured another hint on the 
subject. 

Since his rheumatism has confined him 
to the house, he has done a good deal 
of thinking. Perhaps the pain has roused 
observing powers; for, though he dares 
not speak his thoughts, it is evident that 
at last he has become aware of Hannah's 
existence. And it is noticeable that unless 
he needs her ministrations for his bodily 
ailments he makes no demand on her 
services. 

His eyes follow her wistfully, as she 
goes uncomplainingly from one task to 
another. There is something in the 
gentle expression of her eyes, and in 
the low tones of her voice, that recalls 
Hannah's mother to his mind; and he 
silently wonders what his home would 
have been like if she had lived till now. 
Does Alice look down from her heavenly 
home, and understand that her child is 
but a servant in her father's house? 
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Does she see that the husband, into 
whose young face she once looked with 
loving pride, sits like a statue by his own 
hearth, without a word to say in behalf 
of the child left to his keeping as a sa- 
cred trust when God took the fair young 
wife and mother to himself? 

It is not the first time during the last 
year that John Hartley has uneasily pon- 
dered these questions. He can ’t under- 
stand why he did not see how things 
were going until he was shut up in the 
house by rheumatism. Years ago he 
might have asserted Hannah's rights; 
now he can not maintain his own. Once 
a day, in the family worship, he prays 
earnestly for those humble souls who 
bear with meekness the unjust burdens 


.laid upon them: and his wife wonders 


who on earth he means. 

So does Hannah, It never occurs to 
her that her father is asking for grace to 
supply 4er need. In her heart she says 
amen to the petition, with a pitying sur- 
prise that any of the dear God's children 
should need such help. 

On this birthday evening her heart is 
light and happy. God has not forgotten 
the birthday, and his gift is peace. 
When at last she kneels by her father’s 
side and bathes the swollen knee, she 
sees in his face some expression of the 
feeling that fills his heart; and so she 
goes to her work upon Mabel’s ruffles 
with a new animation that speeds the 
needle along its course. 

It was about this time that Mabel be- 
gan to ‘‘keep company,”’ as it was called, 
with a young man who lived in the next 
town. Harry Gardiner was a good-look- 
ing young fellow, not over-refined or in- 
tellectual, but with a sturdy common 
sense that was more serviceable than 
mere polish. He met Mabel at one of 
the numerous country parties, then so 
common during the Winter season, and 
was at once attracted by her beauty and 
vivacity of expression. Mabel, on her 
part, was equally interested in him, and 
made no objection when he offered to 
escort her to the singing-schools and 
other places of pleasant resort for the 








young. Long before Spring he had 
made up his mind to ask her to become 
his wife; but, influenced by a feeling 
that was unaccountable to himself, he 
delayed speaking the words that would 
bind him to her. A suspicion of her 
selfishness had somehow found a place 
in his mind, and defied all his efforts to 
silence it. He saw that Mabel was won- 
dering at his silence, and blamed him- 
self for his growing distrust of her. 

While in this unsettled state of mind, 
he happened to meet Mrs. Gerry at the 
house of his aunt, who had been brought 
up in the neighborhood where that lady 
resided, and was therefore not a little 
curious in regard to all her old friends. 
One after another was discussed, until 
the Hartley family was reached. 

“You must ask your nephew about 
them,” said Mrs. Gerry; “he visits them 
oftener than I do.” 

‘Is that so, Harry ?” 

The young man colored as his aunt 
turned briskly toward him, and fixed a 
pair of keen gray eyes upon his face. 

“Yes, aunt,’ he answered, in a low 
voice, uneasily conscious of Mrs. Gerry’s 
presence; ‘‘at least, I go there often.” 

“Let me think a minute,” said his 
aunt, leaning back in her chair, medita- 
tively, as her knitting-work dropped from 
her hands. ‘‘Let me see. John Hartley 
married Alice Bent, and she left him a 
daughter when she died. Is it she?’ . 

‘*T—I suppose so.” 

‘Blessings on the boy! Why, don’t 
you know ?” 

“There is only one daughter in the 
family.” 

“Oh, yes, there are two,’’ said Mrs. 
Gerry, quickly, ‘‘ Mabel is the second 
wife’s child.” 

“Well, I never! And you did not 
know it, Harry?’ questioned his aunt. 
“How long have you visited there?” 

‘‘About three months, I lave never 
seen but one girl there. I know Tom, 
who is older than Mabel, and Asa, who 
is younger.” 

‘‘Does Alice Bent’s daughter live at 
home, Fanny ?” 
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‘Well, she sfays there pretty con- 
stantly. Whether it can be called living 
is another question. She waits on them 
all.” 

**Ah, I see. 

‘* Hannah.” 

‘‘Hannah!” repeated the young man, 
musingly. ‘I remember, now, seeing a 
girl there. She was little, and I took her 
at first for a child. I have only seen her 
once. She came into the room one even- 
ing, last Spring, to bring a basket of wood 
for the fire. I recollect it was a cold 
evening, late in May, and a fire so late 
in the season was a novelty. I thought 
she might be some poor child who lived 
there to help do the chores.” 

‘You were not mistaken there,’’ put 
in Mrs. Gerry, shortly. 

‘*T asked Mabel who she was, and she 
said, ‘It’s only Hannah.’”’ 

“Yes, that is the way they all speak of 
her. She is a regular household drudge. 
Always has been. She has done work 
enough to killa man. But she is as pa- 
tient and sweet asalamb. Has her moth- 
er's disposition, and would have had her 
good looks, too, if she had n't been worked 
to death. know. It’s the one subject 
that makes me mad; and Robert often 
says, ‘If I were you, Fanny, I would 
never trust myself to speak of the Hart- 
leys.’ Well, I suppose it does no good. 
The poor girl is the main spoke in the 
wheel at that house; but then she is ‘ only 
Hannah.’ That just expresses it. Have 
you got a fan handy ?” 

‘There 's one hanging over the stand.” 

Harry took it down from its nail, and 
handed it to Mrs. Gerry, who had talked 
herself into a heat. If he had known it, 
she had done this almost wholly for his 
benefit. It was not her habit to gossip 
about her neighbor's affairs to any one 
save herhusband. To him she remarked 
on her return home: 

“I've put a new idea into that young 
Harry Gardiner’s head, and if he has a 
grain of common sense, he'll keep away 
from Mabel Hartley. He's too good 
for her.” 

Harry’s aunt asked no more questions, 


What is her name?” 





but a grave thoughtfulness took the place 
of her usual cheery smile. She had no 
children of her own. One baby boy had 
been given to her in the second year of 
her married life, and, before he was two 
years old, had been borne gently over 
the river of death to the safe shelter of 
infinite love. There wasa lookin Harry's 
blue eyes that always recalled the little 
one buried so many years ago; and, 
among a host of nephews and nieces, no 
other found a place so near the old lady's 
heart. 

When he rose to take leave, she fol- 
lowed him to the door, and gently put- 
ting both her hands on his shoulders, as 
he stood on the low step outside, studied 
with loving intentness the honest, open 
face, whose clear eyes met her own so 
frankly. 

‘Harry, my boy,” she said, earnestly, 
“‘you are my own sister's son, and if you 
were my own boy you could not be dearer 
tome. Take your old aunt’s advice, and 
do not marry this young girl unless you 
are sure she will make a true home for 
you.” 

“Don't you worry, Aunt Jane. 
be cautious. 

“Then you are not engaged to her?” 

“No. That is, I have never asked 
her to marry me; but I have shown her 
pretty plainly that I like her; too plainly, 
perhaps, if I go no further.” As he an- 
swered her thus gravely, the image of 
Mabel and the memory of the happy 
hours spent in her society came freshly 
to his mind, and a renewed faith in her 
came with the recollection. ‘I can not 
think Mabel is as selfish as the rest of 
the family, supposing all that Mrs. Gerry 
said about them to be true. I wish you 
could see her. She is very charming.” 

“And she may be all that you wish, 
Mrs. Gerry says iiothing about her, you 
see. She would know if there was any 
thing wrong with her.” 

“It is her silence in regard to her that 
makes me uncomfortable. But she may 
be prejudiced against them all.” 

“No; that is not like Fanny,” said the 
old lady, shaking her head, decidedly, 


I will 
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“Harry, I will tell you what todo. Man- 
age to see Miss Mabel at home when she 
is not expecting you. You will learn 
more of her real character in that way. 
Of course, she shows at her best when 
she knows you are coming. That is only 
natural to a young girl. I know by ex- 
perience. Drop into the family circle 
unexpectedly. Take them all by sur- 
prise.” 

“[ will do it, aunt. To satisfy you, if 
for nothing more. We are going to a 
party to-morrow evening. I will go for 
her an hour before the time we fixed 
upon.” 

If any friendly spirit had whispered in 
Mabel's ear that her lover was to be with 
her before the time specified, she would 
have presented a very different appear- 
ance at that hour. Harry himself, as he 
slowly approached the front door, felt 
about as mean and small as if he had 
come to commit a burglary. It seemed 


to him as if he had come there on pur- 
pose to injure *he girl heloved. By some 
strange freak of the intellect, or rather the 
heart, all his doubts had disappeared, and 


he was quite ready now to ask the impor- 
tant question that Mabel was waiting to 
hear. It was rather for the sake of tak- 
ing a favorable report to his aunt than 
for any benefit to himself that he had 
managed to appear so early. 

“She may have her little faults,” he 
admitted doubtfully to himself, “for no 
one is perfect. No doubt she is a good 
deal better than I am, but she does n’t 
try to spy out my failings.” 

The front door stood wide open. Like 
most farm-houses, there were two rooms 
in front, and a wide hall between them, 
that led to the family room in the rear. 
The door to this room stood ajar, and 
there seemed to be quite a tumult of 
voices inside. They were speaking so 
loudly that Harry's knock at the door 
was not heard. Loudest of all rose a 
voice that he recognized at once as Ma- 
bel’s, and without thinking of his dis- 
honorable position as an eavesdropper, he 
stood still with his hand on the knocker 
to listen. 





“I say now, it’s too bad,” she cried, 
angrily. ‘Tom might wait till Hannah 
has done my hair. He’s always bursting 
his buttons off just to torment people.” 

“I'd like to know,” said Tom, “why 
you did not have your hair done hours 
ago, instead of waiting till now.” 

‘“‘} had my book to finish.”’ 

“I'd let the foolish novels wait if I 
were you.” 

“Tf I had, here was father with his 
lame knee. He always wants it bathed 
when I want Hannah. And it takes her 
forever to do it. As if the everlasting 
rubbing did it any good.” 

“T shall soon get Tom’s buttons on,” 
said a low, gentle voice. ‘And there is 
plenty of time to do your hair.” 

‘‘No, there isn’t. I want it done as 
Delia Sampson wears hers; and you will 
have to do it over and over till you get it 
right. It will take an hour.” 

“Tell ye what, sis,’’ remarked Asa, 
who had not outgrown his childish de- 
light in teasing, though he seldom teased 
Mabel, ‘‘If I were you, I’d learn to do 
my own hair. You're old enough.” 

‘For mercy’s sake, Asa,” said the 
mother, ‘‘do let her alone. Let us have 
one minute’s peace. Hannah, it seems 
to take a long time to sew on two but- 
tons.” 

“Yes; I can not work handily when 
he has the pants on. But it is done now. 
Mabel, I am ready now for you.” 

“‘ After every body else has been waited 
on,” was the ungracious reply. ‘Well, 
come along. Better late than never.” 

“Now, sis,” said Asa, ‘‘ consider, as 
Deacon Allen says in meeting; “if your 
lips should grow into that pout, ’t would 
just spile yer beauty. Wonder what yer 
beau would say if he could see you now.” 

“T don’t care what he would say. He 
is n't my ruler, I’m happy to say.” 

“D’ ye think he'll comb your hair for 
you when you are married?’ the boy 
went on. ‘‘Guess if you look as cross 
as you do now, he'll be apt comb it the 
wrong way.” 

“Asa,” said the mother again, ‘‘do n't 
tease your sister.” 
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“Really, Mabel,” said Tom, looking 
up curiously, as if a new thought had oc- 
curred to him. ‘‘Who will wait on you 
when you are married? We can't spare 
Hannah, you know.” 

“I don’t want her. She's too slow 
and poky. If I ever get married, it will 
be to some man who isn’t too stingy to 
hire all the help I need.” 

‘Suppose he is poor, Sis?” 

“Do hold your tongue, Asa. You'rea 
regular plague. As if I would marry a 
poor man!” 

Just here Harry bethought himself of 
his position, but instead of running away, 
as he would have done if he had waited 
to think, he rapped so loudly that he was 
heard, and Asa came running to the door. 

“If it is a peddler, do n't let him in,” 
screamed Mrs, Hartley after him. 

Asa laughed aloud when he saw it was 
Harry. The mischief already upper- 


most in the lad’s mind inspired him to 
usher the visitor, not into the best room, 
which was in its usual perfect order, but 
directly into the place where Mabel sat 
in such a sulky humor that she would 


not even take pains to look toward the 
door to see who had entered. 

The sudden silence that fell upon all in 
the room did not move her till she heard 
her mother ejaculate in dismay : 

“For mercy’s sake!” 

Then she raised her head, and her 
angry eyes looked straight into Harry's 
astonished face, Not a word was spoken 
by either. For a brief moment she sat 
mute, her face flushing and paling under 
his gaze; then, remembering that the 
door into the hall had been standing open, 
and that Harr’? must have heard her 
angry words, she sprang from her seat 
and ran out of theroom. She knew as 
well as if he had told her in so many 
words, that Harry Gardiner would never 
offer to marry her now. 

Harry never could tell exactly how he 
got out of the room and house. His 
dream was over; but, at first, he was 
scarcely thankful for the rude awakening. 
They did not meet again for years. Not, 
indeed, until both were married and had 





young families around them. Then Harry 
looked at his plain-featured but sunny. 
tempered wife, and at the fret-wrinkles 
already established on Mabel’s beautify] 
face, and thanked God inwardly for the 
unselfish love that made his home ay 
earthly paradise. Perhaps Mabel, too, 
had her thoughts as she noted Harry's 
lover-like attentions to his wife. 

On this particular evening, when the 
two lives that had given such fair promise 
of becoming one, suddenly turned in op. 
posite directions, our Hannah, after cry- 
ing heartily by herself over Mabel’s 
changed prospects, remembered that it 
was Thursday evening, the night of her 
class-meeting. This institution of the 
Church was very dear to her. ‘The sole 
recreation of her life was found in attend- 
ing religious meetings. There her simple 
words were often a help to those who 
were themselves patterns of piety in her 
eyes. 

Her testimony was always of the most 
encouraging character. She had only 
mercies to speak of. She told of the 
Savior’s presence with her, and of her 
unspeakable happiness in knowing him 
as her Savior. 

On this evening her pastor came to the 
class-meeting with his spirit wholly cast 
down. The work of the Lord did not ap- 
parently prosper in his hands, and the 
disheartening thought that he had mis- 
taken his calling, and had no right to his 
position as a minister, had taken com- 
plete possession of him. He sat down in 
a corner, declining to take the place of 
the regular leader, as was customary 
when he visited the different classes. He 
listened to one after another, and, though 
many spoke cheeringly of the past week's 
experience, the words seem to float by 
him on the air without touching him. At 
last it was Hannah's turn to speak, and 
something in the quiet little figure, as she 
stood up with her hands unconsciously 
clasped before her, arrested his attention, 
The low, musical voice had a soothing 
charm for him, and he leaned forward 
eagerly to catch her words. 

“1 have no new story to tell.’’ she said, 
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“From day to day the Lord keeps me. 
When things go wrong, I go to him. 
When things go right, I keep close to his 
side. Sometimes at night I feel tired out, 
too tiredto pray as I ought. Then I say, 
‘O Lord, thou knowest me altogether. I 
am perplexed and tired, and my spirit will 
not rise above the cares of the world; but 
thou hast said, ‘‘ Come unto me, all yethat 
labor and are heavy laden;”’ so the best 
way Ican, Icome to thee.’ Then,”’ con- 
tinued Hannah, her pale face shining with 
holy triumph, “‘ hen Jesus saves me, and 
I lie down to sleep in perfect peace.” 
The minister repeated to himself, “The 
best way I can I come to thee.”” Han- 
nah’s voice became more full and con- 
fident as she went on. ‘‘Sometimes I 
wonder why I live. Iam able to do only 
little things, and they often seem to turn 
out badly, and not at all as I hoped they 
might. Then I remember that I am to 
do these little things as unto God and not 
to man, and so the lowest work becomes 
heavenly service; for the Lord only 


means me to do the work that he puts 
into my hands, and it is not for me to 


turn aside from it because it may be of 
no account in the sight of man. He 
knows just what use to make of the work 
when it is done, and if I am sure that it 
is Azs work that I do, it is enough.” 

“Ah, yes,” thought the minister, “‘ It is, 
or should be, enough. Little Hannah is 
right. If it is God’s work he is surely 
able to take care of the results. She has 
the secret of faith.” 

The clouds that had so heavily dark- 
ened his own spiritual sky rolled away, 


and, when he rose to speak, before clos- | 


ing the meeting, every heart was moved 
as he exhorted them in the words of the 
apostle, ‘‘ Cast not away your confidence 
which hath great recompense of reward."’ 
He preached on the same theme the next 
Sunday, and Hannah, as she gathered 
new courage while listéning, little thought 
that the almost inspired sermon had 
grown out of her own simple words. 
Hannah never went into society. In- 
deed, no one ever thought of inviting her 


to the places frequented by other young 
Vor, XXXVI.—15* 





people. Outsiders had accepted the ideas 
of the family in regard to her, and looked 
upon her as “ only Hannah,” 

“Do n't you think you ought to be in- 
vited?"’ once asked Mrs. Gerry, curiously, 
as she watched the deft fingers that were 
arraying Mabel for a Christmas party in 
the next house. 

“Dear me!" exclaimed Mabel, turning 
from her reflection in the glass to look at 
the visitor, ‘what an idea! Why, no one 
thinks of inviting her.”’ 

“ I know that already, and I think it is 
ashame. But I want to know how she 
feels about it. Of course, you must notice 
it, Hannah!” 

“Yes. I do sometimes think about it. 
But then I am sure it is not because peo- 
ple feel unkindly. They do not think 
about it, as Mabel says.” 

“Should n't you like to go to this party 
if you had an invitation?” 

“No. Ithink not. I should feel awk- 
ward and uncomfortable. I never went 
anywhere as a visitor, you know.” 

‘Yes, I know it,’’ assented Mrs. Gerry, 
shorily; ‘‘and It hink it is a shame,”’ she 
repeated. 

‘There is no one to blame but herself,”’ 
said Mabel, crossly. ‘If she had begun 
to go out when she was younger, people 
would not overlook her now. She was 
in the rooms with the rest when I hada 
party.” 

“Yes, as a waiter,’’ was Mrs. Gerry’s 
thought, but she did not say it. 

“I like home better than any other 
place,” said Hannah, cheerfully ; ‘‘ and it 
is well that I do now that father is lame 
and mother is not so active as when she 
was younger. Is n't Mabel’s dress pretty?” 

Tom now came in and sat down for 
Hannah to brush his hair. Asa followed 
close behind. It was his first invitation 
out asa young man, and he was as fussy 
about his looks as haif-fledged young- 
sters generally are. His collar and neck- 
tie had to be arranged a number of times 
before he was suited. They were good- 
looking young fellows, and Hannah was 
proud of them. She looked them over 
carefully, from head to feet, to make 


, 
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sure that all was in order, and then 
repeated the scrutiny admiringly, as 
they stood up, tall and straight, before 
her. 

«*Hannah,” said Tom, “when you go 
out to shut up the hen-house, just give 
the horse a pail of water. I forgot it.’’ 

‘Yes, Tom.” 

‘‘And, Hannah,” said Asa, ‘‘ I left my 
knife in the wood-house, somewhere. 
Just hunt it up while you are out. Don't 
forget it.” 

“‘T will remember.” 

Mabel pointed to her every-day dress, 
that she had thrown over a chair as she 
took it off. There was no fire up-stairs, 
and, as her toilet was a work of time, 
she had chosen to dress in the family- 
room below. 

““When you take that dress up-stairs, 
Hannah, bring down my brown sacque. 
I shall want it when I get home; for I 
am going to undress by the fire.” 

““When you get the children ready, 
Hannah,” called the mother from the 
kitchen, where she and her husband had 
retired, to be out of the way of the toilet 
ceremonies, ‘“‘ come and strain the milk. 
You will have to do up the work as soon 
as you can; for there is all the week’s 
mending to do yet. Tom’s stockings 
are a sight. They look as if they had 
been worn a month, and they were new 
last week. Asa’s are not much better. 
I’m clean discouraged,” she added, as 
if the hardship of the endless mending 
came upon her own hands, instead of 
Hannah's. 

Mrs. Gerry went home in speechless 
indignation. That is, she declared her- 
self to be speechless in a torrent of 
words that gave her husband no chance 
to speak until she had partially freed 
her mind. 

‘‘Well,”” she said at last, when she 
found herself obliged to find a breathing- 
place. ‘‘I only hope that I shall go to 
heaven, and that all the Hartleys will 
be there.” 

“That is a good wish, certainly,” re- 
plied her husband, gravely. ‘I hope 
so, too.”’ 





“But I have a particular reason for 
wishing it, Robert.” 

“So have I.” 

“Don’t be stupid.” 

‘‘Suppose you give your reason, if jt 
is not a secret.” 

‘‘T want to be close by when Hannah 
shows for what she really is. She never 
has had a chance in this world. But 
she ‘ll be somebody in the next, or | 
miss my guess. I want to see that fam. 
ily look at her, and understand just how 
she has come up out of great tribula. 
tion—tribulation of their making—and 
then see the angel in her shining as clear 
as sunlight, as she enters upon her re. 
ward in heaven.” 

“So you think they will be fit to enter 
heaven ?”’ 

“‘No, Robert; I did n’t say that. | 
leave that to their Maker. I want them 
to go to heaven; but, I must say, I am 
not anxious to have them stay there after 
they find out what selfish fools they have 
been.” 

“Fanny, it is hardly fair to judge them 
in this way. They are good neighbors, 
and have at least this good quality,” said 
Robert, significantly, ‘‘that they do not 
meddle with the affairs of other people.” 

“Thank you.” 

“It is only Hannah, you see, who 
seems somehow to be in the wrong place, 
but who is contented to stay there. I 
doubt if she would change her lot: with 
any one.” 

“You are as bad as they are, Robert, 
You say, ‘It is only Hannah,’ in the 
same indifferent way, as if she were a 
fowl or an animal. Don’t you consider 
her a member of the human family?” 

‘Oh, yes. I am not so excited by her 
condition as you are. It is hard work for 
me to pity a person who is happier than 
any of her neighbors.” 

“She would n't be happy if she were 
not a saint.” 

“Then I must say it is a fine thing to 
be a saint.” 

‘I suppose you think she is in luck to 
be a nobody. / don’t. But she takes 
more comfort than the selfish creatures 
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around her. That is something to be 


thankful for.” 

“That is just what I have been saying 
to you. And, now that we agree, let us 
drop the subject.” 

Mrs. Gerry would not have dismissed 
the matter if she had not been sure that 
her husband had substantially the same 
opinions with herself. As it was, she 


went quietly about her work, and, having 
relieved her mind, she was soon content- 
edly humming an old fugue tune that was 





rather difficult to manage with one voice, 
but which helped, by its odd crooks and 
turns, to make her forget her late dis- 
turbance. Her husband watched her 
with a smile, as she gradually cooled 
down to her normal condition. 

“* Kind-hearted as she can be,” was his 
unspoken comment; ‘‘ but—can ’t she 
lay the case down when she is roused! 
It is worth a dollar to see her eyes shine 
when Hannah is the topic.” 

H. C. GARDNER. 





THE POET’S DAUGHTER. 


HE land of German song is just now 

mourning the death of one of its 
sweetest singers, the ‘‘ Longfellow”’ of the 
Father-land. For many years Ferdinand 
Freiligrath has sung the popular and pa- 
triotic lays of the German nation, and 
has thus done much to mold its charac- 
ter and dictate its laws. And, as he is 
now numbered among its lost and em- 
balmed ones, his fellow-countrymen are 
recounting the checkered events of his 
life, and are again reciting the sweet lays 
that he has bequeathed to them as a 
national inheritance from a loyal son 
and a patriotic sufferer. 

Freiligrath was born in 1810, and re- 
ceived a thorough course of education as 
far as the Gymnasium of his native city, 
Detwold, carried its pupils. He then 
entered mercantile life as a merchant's 
clerk, but soon began to develop taste 
and talent for poetic composition, In 
his twenty-third year he gave some of 
his earliest productions to the press in 
the local periodicals, and in 1838 he 
brought out a volume of his collected 
poems, which were so favorably received 
that general attention was directed to the 
rising poetic genius. It was known that 
he was poor, and that his poetic soarings 
were greatly embarrassed by the daily 
drudgery by which he earned a living. 





The King of Prussia therefore offered 
him a pension of three hundred dollars 
annually, which he accepted, and re- 
moved from Southern Germany to a ro- 
mantic region on the Rhine. 

But the acceptance of this royal gift, 
which was regarded by his liberal friends 
as a sort of bribe for his favor, alienated 
him from those whom he most loved, 
and with whom he was in close political 
sympathy. He accepted this fund but 
two or three years, and was then glad to 
decline it and return to his natural posi- 
tion in the bosom of the people, whict 
he did with a ‘‘ Confession of Politicai 
Faith” that immediately brought down 
on him bitter persecution. To avoid im- 
prisonment, he fled from Germany, and, 
after staying for a time in several neigh- 
boring countries on the Continent, found 
a retreat in England. Here he struggled 
for a season with the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, and at last found a modest 
position with some German merchants as 
a clerk. 

During this period he occupied his 
leisure with occasional poems that were 
published furtively in Germany, and 
translated largely in England. He made 
the acquaintance of English poets in this 
way, and became a great favorite with 
them; and quite an attachment sprang 
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up between him and our own Longfel- 
low. This came near bringing Freili- 
grath to the United States, where his 
poetic fame had extended among his 
German countrymen. But just then 
broke out the Continental revolution of 
1848, which opened to the poet the way 
to his Father-land, to which he hastened, 
in order to take part in what was then 
supposed to be the dawn of its political 
regeneration. 

He again settled on the Rhine, and 
began to fire the national heart with his 
patriotic lyrics; but one of these again 
brought him into trouble with the Gov- 
ernment. The cruel slaughter of the 
insurgents in the revolution in Berlin 
exasperated the popular element of the 
country, and their feelings found vent in 
his famous poem entitled, ‘‘The Dead 
to the Living.” This was a scorching 
censure on the conduct of the Prussian 
King during those memorable days, and 
it called down on the head of its author 
the bitterest persecution. He was sum- 
moned before the tribunals, and his trial 
became a struggle between the people 
and the Crown. The best lawyers of the 
land defended him, and he was acquitted 
amidst the greatest excitement all through 
the nation. 

The sudden reaction, after this hasty 
outbreak, made it even more difficult for 
Freiligrath to remain in Germany, and 
in two or three years he found it best 
again to retire to England. Here he for 
the second time entered a counting-house 
as book-keeper, and settled down, with 
his interesting and intelligent family, ina 
modest cottage in the suburbs of London. 
But his genius still sparkled and scintil- 
lated in many very beautiful little poems, 
the most of which he devoted to the 
troubles of his native country and the 
struggles of the liberal party for consti- 
tutional freedom. In the mean while he 
became accountant or agent for a Swiss 
bank in London, which soon after sus- 
pended operations and again threw him 
on the world. A few of his family friends 
then took up his case, and appealed to the 
liberal Germans throughout the world to 





aid in raising a fund that would make 
their favorite national poet comfortable 
for life. This enterprise found numerous 
sympathizers wherever the Germans are 
gathered in groups in the principal cities 
of the globe, and funds were sent from 
-many of the cities of this country. San 
Francisco sent its bag of gold-dust as an 
offering of love from the Germans of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The poet was thus soon made comfort- 
able by a handsome fund of some sixty 
thousand dollars; and the war of 1866, 
between Prussia and Austria, opened the 
way for him to return to his native land, 
His reappearance on German soil was 
hailed with delight, and his journey to 
Stuttgart, where he proposed to reside, 
was like the triumphal entry of a con- 
queror. The Franco-German war, which 
now soon broke out, gave new inspira- 
tion to his genius, and some of his lyrics 
fairly fired the heart of his nation to the 
deeds of valor that led to the re-estab- 
lishment of the German Empire after the 
brilliant victories in France. 

Freiligrath’s pen was never idle, and 
his collected poems have been published 
in Germany, England, and New York; 
the edition issued in this country con- 
tained six volumes. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with the school of modern 
English poets and litterateurs has made 
his productions household words to the 
English nation, through the medium of 
translators; among these we may name 
Brooks, M’Carthy, Baskerville, Aytoun, 
Bayard Taylor, and others. These Eng- 
lish versions were gathered into one col- 
lection some years ago, and published in 
the Tauchnitz Collection of German au- 
thors, in Leipsic. And in this connec- 
tion we introduce after this too long 
preface, the subject of our article, namely, 
“The Poet's Daughter.”’ Freiligrath lived 
so long in England, where his family was 
really brought up, that his children be- 
came largely Anglicized, and therefore 
quite familiar with the language of the 
country, while not neglecting their native 
idiom. They both married and settled 
there, and one of them has proved to ~ 
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have inherited much of the poetic genius 
of,her father, and to have imbibed inspi- 
rations that lead her to reverence and 
comprehend him better than all other of 
his literary admirers. 

The poet's daughter, Kate Freiligrath, 
with the tenderest love and most thorough 
poetic comprehension of her father's 
burning inspirations, has succeeded in 
producing translations of some of his 
sweetest poems into such idiomatic En- 
glish, while remaining true to all the sen- 
timent of the original, that her efforts 
outrank all those of her competitors in 
this line, and in their English dress, will 
be the most lasting bearers of his name 
and fame to a grateful and appreciative 
posterity. 

Her ‘Collection of Poems from the 
German of Ferdinand Freiligrath,’’ is 
preceded by a poetic dedication to ‘‘My 
Father,’ which forms a most beautiful 
filial introduction to the children of his 
brain, by the child of his bosom. We 
give the first and the last stanza as a proof 
of the poetic gift of the daughter in pre- 
senting to the world in a new garment 
and strange tongue the poems of the 
father: 

“The volume which before you now you see, 
The child of your own brain and phantasy, 

Behold it in @ garment new of fashion ! 

In new and yet not unfamiliar tongue 


It strives to be the same wild daring song, 
‘The same in pathos, power, and passion. 


Now go, my book! I shyly send you forth! 
Speed on your way, straight from our somber North, 
To where doth gleam afar the Neckar’s water; 
Where Suabia’s happy plains in plenty smile, 
Where corn and vineyard stretch out many a mile, 
Fly forth—and bring him greetirg from his 
daughter.” 


In addition to her own special transla- 
tions, Kate Freiligrath has collected a 
large number of others taken from En- 
glish periodicals of all shades. Many of 
his poems have been translated twice or 
thrice, and here she had the task of se- 
lecting that one which to her seemed 
most truly to perform the very difficult 
task of transferring poetry into a foreign 
tongue. All of his poems not yet trans- 
lated, or those of which the work seemed 
to her faulty and unworthy of the poet, the 





talented authoress has translated herself, 
and, we are bound to say, with the most 
signal success. And although such dis- 
tinguished names as Shirley, William and 
Mary Howitt, and Bayard Taylor are 
found among them, her own labor in 
this difficult and usually thankless task 
shines forth as the crown of the collection. 
Among the choicest poems of her own 
translation may be mentioned ‘‘ The Sea- 
fable,’’ ‘‘ The Flowers’ Revenge,”’ ‘‘The 
Death of the Leader,’’ ‘‘ In the Forest,”’ 
‘‘The Trumpeter of Gravelotte,” and 
‘“‘Forward, Volunteers.’”’ These are all 
among the very best specimens of 
modern translations from German into 
English. The authoress has assiduously 
followed the most important law of her 
art, in being careful to transfer meter 
and rhythm while retaining all the delicate 
flavor of the original. .In these points 
nearly all modern translators assume a 
great deal of license, and thus totally 
transform the author by so concealing or 
changing the external garb in which 
his thoughts are conveyed. In poetic 
translations the mere sentiment is not 
enough; the external form of conveying 
the thought, as in Freiligrath, Longfellow, 
Poe, isso peculiar and effective that if 
this be abandoned, the most decided 
ideas seem to become trivial and dull. 
The masterpiece among those trans- 
lated by the daughter is the one entitled 
“The Flowers’ Revenge.” A maiden 
has gathered a rich bouquet of various 
flowers and placed it on the table of her 
boudoir. These fair children of the soil, 
to avenge themselves for being thus ruth- 
lessly torn from their mother earth, to 
adorn for a day the table of the maiden 
and then die, step forth, while she sleeps, 
in the form of avenging spirits, and in 
smothering her with their fragrance, thus 
give the form of a fairy story to the asser- 
tion that the odor of flowers at night in 
a sleeping-room is deleterious to the oc- 
cupant, The great success of the trans- 
lation is the reproduction in’a foreign 
language of the slightest shadings of the 
tone of each stanza. We annex the 
poem below as one of the handsomest 
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recent additions to this species of our lit- 


erature: 


“‘Wrapt in deep repose, the maiden 
On the bed’s soft couch is lying ; 

Gently droops her silken eyelash, 
Crimson her hot cheek is dyeing. 


Glittering on the chair of rushes 
Stands a vase of rich adorning; 

Flowers are gathered in its chalice, 
Fresh and fragrant but this morning. 


Stifling, sultry heat has settled, 
Brooding o’er the silent room ; 
Closed are lattices and windows ; 
Twilight darkens into gloom. 


Quiet now, and deepest silence! 
Sudden, hark! a soft low rustling! 

Boughs and flowers gently whisper, 
Lisping low with eager bustling. 


From the flowers, lo! are rising 
Fairy forms so light and slender; 
Thinnest mist their floating garments, 
Shield and crowns they bear in splendor. 


From the rose’s blushing chalice 
Steps a woman tall and fair ; 

Pearls are glistening like dew-drops 
In her loose and fluttering hair. 


From the monkhood’s iron helmet, 
From its foliage darkly beaming, 

Strides a knight of fearless courage, 
Sword and armor brightly gleaming. 


From the leaves of the narcissus 
Gloomy eyed a youth doth slip, 

Pressing hot and burning kisses 
On the maiden’s cheek and lip. 


But around her couch the others 
Wildly dance and wheel again, 

Round in mazy circles flying, 
Singing angrily this strain: 

‘From the earth hast thou, O maiden, 
Torn us with a cruel hand, 

That we now must fade and languish 
In a gaudy flower-stand. 


Oh, how happy were we, resting 
On the breast of mother earth, 
Where, through tender foliage glancing, 
Sunbeams kissed us oft in mirth; 


Where soft Summer breezes fanned us, 
Bending low our stems so airy, 

Where at night, our leafy dwellings 
We did quit, as elf or fairy. 


Heavenly rain and dew refreshed us, 
Here we droop in stagnant water,— 

Lo! we fade, but ere we perish, 
Maiden, we'll avenge our slaughter !’ 


Finished is their song, as bending 
O’er the sleeper they bow lowly: 
With the old and sultry silence 
Comes again that whispering slowly. 


What a rushing, what a murmuring, 
How the maiden’s cheek doth glow, 
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How the spirits breathe upon her, 
How the perfumes faintly flow! 


Now the sun salutes her chamber, 
Scaring every phantom shade; 

On the couch is calmly sleeping, 
Cold and dead, the loveliest maid. 


Tinged her cheek with faintest crimson; 
She, herself a faded flower, 

Rests beside her faded sisters 
Murdered by their fragrant power.” 

The third and fourth stanzas are ex. 
ceedingly beautiful, and follow in tone 
and rhythm so closely the original that 
one thinks to be reading it while pro- 
nouncing the translated verse. The 
fourth stanza, detailing the fairy whispers 
that are heard from their calyxes, as the 
spirits of the flowers rise from their re- 
treats and softly step on their toes to the 
couch of the sleeping maiden, is charm- 
ingly beautiful, and bears the closest re- 
semblance to the original verse in sense, 
rhythm, and meter that can be found in 
the book. It was quite needless for the 
poetess, for thus she deserves to be called, 
to say in her introduction to the poems: 
“Tt is not without diffidence that I place 
them at the side of those of so many 
eminent interpreters. All I can say in 
favor of these attempts is that I have ex- 
ecuted them to the best of my ability, 
and with the earnest desire to do justice 
to my father’s creations."" She certainly 
does not need to invoke thte indulgence 
of the public for her labor. 

Another very successful translation is 
found in the poem, ‘In the Forest,” 
which shows the skill of the authoress in 
another and still more advantageous light. 
It is well known that the difficulty of 
translating a poem from one language 
into another increases in inverse ratio 
with the length of the line; the longer 
this is, the easier is the translation; the 
shorter line, the more difficult the work. 
The reason of this is apparent on reflec- 
tion. The translator must transfer every 
line of a foreign tongue not only into 
the words of his own, but he must also 
be careful to do this according to the 
spirit and very essence of his own idiom. 
Now the less play-room he has for this 
task, the more difficult it will be. The line 
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of two or four words is infinitely more 
difficult than one of ten or twelve, be- 
cause in being thus confined in words, 
he has no latitude for rhythm and meter, 
and, perchance, also rhyme. For this 
reason Poe, Victor Hugo, and Beranger 
are very difficult authors for transfer to a 
foreign tongue. Not a few of Freilig- 
rath’s poems have this peculiarity to a 
measured extent, and some of these have 
been effectively handled by his daughter, 
while others have scarcely done them 
justice. One of these is the following: 


“IN THE FOREST. 
“Through the forest’s twilight dim 
Pensively I go; 
Not a human voice is heard, 
Trees but whisper low. 
Oh, how full my heart then feels, 
And my mind how free; 
Legends from my childhood days 
Once more visit me. 
An enchanted forest this, 
And what here is found,— 
Rock and flower, tree and beast, 
All is magic-bound.” 
After the famous battle of Gravelotte 
appeared Freiligrath's thrilling ode to its 
clarion blasts in the form of the 


“TRUMPETER OF GRAVELOTTE. 


“ And he took the trumpet, whose angry thrill 
Urged us on to the glorious battle; 
And he blew a blast, but all silent and still 
Was the trump, save a dull, hoarse rattle; 


Save a voiceless wail, save a cry of woe, 
That burst forth in fitful throbbing. 

A bullet had pierced its metal through; 
For the dead the wounded was sobbing ! 


For the faithful, the brave, for our brethren all, 
For the watch on the Rhine, true-hearted; 
Oh, the sound cut into our inmost soul,— 
It brokenly wailed the departed. 


And now fell the night, and we galloped past. 
Watch-fires were flaring and flying; 
Our chargers snorted, the rain poured fast, 
And we thought of the dead and the dying.” 
These are but a few verses of a poem 
that ran through the country with a thrill, 
while the stories of the dead and dying 
on that memorable field absorbed the 
attention of the whole land. Kate Frei- 
ligrath felt unwilling to leave the trans- 
lation of this to another, and it appears 
in the collection as entirely from her pen. 
During their war they had a species of 





Sanitary Commission, somewhat on the 
model of our own famous organization, 
and in aid of this there was held a grand 
bazaar in the city of Cologne. Freilig- 
rath’s contribution to this good cause 
came in the form of another poem, en- 
titled, 

“VOLUNTEERS, ADVANCE! 

*O Fir, O Fir, 

On the forest lea, 


Art thou this Winter 
My Christmas tree? 


Last year I lighted, 
In mirth and glee, 
For wife and children 

The festal tree. 


Oh yes, dear ones all, 
So far, so true! 

Here I am, forsaken, 
And so are you. 


O my wife and children, 
Who now —? One groan! 

He lies dead,—a hero 
Unnamed, unknown!” 

Had we space to give specimens of 
other translators from the German of 
Freiligrath into the English, many of 
them would show immediately how much 
more easy it seems to be for the daughter 
to catch the father’s spirit and reproduce 
it in English garb. And the case is so 
rare and interesting in its nature that we 
have felt authorized in lingering with it 
as one worthy of notice. 

The Germans, more than any other 
nation, have made a deep and scientific 
study of the art of sympathetic and cor- 
rect translation. They are par excellence 
masters of the difficult task, and no for- 
eign poet is so peculiar that they do not 
at least try their hand at rendering his 
thoughts into their own tongue. It is 
therefore generally acknowledged by 
those who have an opportunity to know 
that the Germans alone understand thor- 
oughly the secret of this desirable skill. 
The first poets of the nation have gained al- 
most as much fame in translating Shakes- 
peare as in producing their own crea- 
tions. Among these we name Goethe, 
Schiller, Tieck, and Schlegel. And 
Shakespeare rendered into German by 
these towering geniuses, seems sometimes 
almost to acquire new power and beauty. 
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And even now the knowledge and cor- 
rect translation of Shakespeare is con- 
sidered in Germany as the highest at- 
tainment of literary endeavor. There 
are Shakespeare clubs in nearly all the 
capitals, Shakespeare reading circles, in- 
vestigators, and critics; and, finally, man- 
ifold Shakespeare associations that have 
monthly meetings to discuss their favorite 
author, and sometimes annual conven- 
tions. And the proceeding: of all these 
associations are published in monthly or 
annual periodicals. 

Other translators like Ortlepp and Gild- 
ermeister have tried their skill with vary- 
ing success on the most difficult of all 
English poets to translate; namely, Byron. 
The Germans have in this way laid their 
English cousins under heavy obligations 
of courtesy in this respect, which it will 
take them some time to efface. But they 
are now beginning to do it with quite 
considerable success. ‘The heaviest work- 
ers in this line have seemed inclined to 
try their hand on the great and incom- 
prehensible masterpiece of Goethe, and 
most of them with no great measure of 
success. Bayard Taylor is acknowledged 
to have distanced them all in this work. 
His recent translation of ‘‘ Faust’’ entire 
in all its parts, seems to be received by 
the literary world of England and Amer- 
ica as the one which is to become the 
classical standard. 

Schiller’s dramas are all translated by 
various workers, and his poems have 
been put into masterly English by Lord 
Lytton. Even some of the more modern 
poets whose works present much greater 
difficulties have found translators. Bow- 
ring has given us the erratic Heine in 
tolerably good English idiom, and Keats 








has translated some things from Uhland. 
The patriotic and battle songs of Kérner 
have been well translated into English; 
but no one of the recent German poets 
has commanded so much attention as the 
subject of this sketch, and it is peculiarly 
gratifying to his countrymen that a mem- 
ber of his own family has been able to 
perform this difficult task more accepta- 
bly than any other. It is a very rare oc- 
currence that any one person is able to 
handle two tongues with such facility as 
to be able to transfer from one to the 
other, so that they are equally pure in 
both, and the task in this instance could 
never have been done but by the spark 
of parental genius enkindling the sacred 
altar of parental love. The daughter 
has good reason to be proud of the father, 
and will, after the performance of this 
pious act, doubtless inherit a good share 
of the national love for the one whom 
they delighted to honor. 

And in conclusion, we feel inclined to 
say that the good lady has put the higher 
walks of literature under special obliga- 
tions to her for the way in which she has 
rescued the art of translation from a dry 
and stiff perfunctory style. There is 
comparatively little good translation of 
poetry nowadays, from the fact that the 
art is degraded to a simple occupation, 
The best scholars of all countries are 
now so generally able to read the great 
masterpieces in the original, that there 
is not so much encouragement to work 
at noble subjects for the love of the art. 
It is to be hoped that this most success- 
ful attempt by a lady will anew enkindle 
the enthusiasm of those who would per- 
form such labor with the highest and 
noblest aims.» WILLIAM WELLS. 
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STORIES AND LEGENDS OF THE VIOLIN. 


NUMBER III. 


N the group of pupils and successors 

of Antonio Straduario, we meet with 
a personage of most striking peculiarity. 
There is a certain haughtiness in his bear- 
ing, a supercilious sneer curls his lips, his 
eyes flash fire. It is Giuseppa Guarnerio 
del Gesu, born in Cremona, A. D. 1683. 

The designation del Gesu was given 
him because of the initials I. H. S, which 
he placed upon many of his instruments. 
His violins are celebrated for their beauty 
of form and careful selection of the wood 
and the close and correct calculation of 
all the relations, as also the fineness, 
elasticity, and suppleness of the varnish. 
The tone is charming, noble, and soft, 
though of less volume and power than 
the violins of Straduario. 

None of the celebrated violin-makers 
has made so many different instruments 
as Guiseppa del Gesu. The most glorious 
creations of his art are to be found side 
by side with the most indifferent instru- 
ments, possessing scarcely a single attri- 
bute that would entitle them to bear the 
name of the great artist. 

There was something peculiarly phe- 
nomenal about him. Sometimes he would 
be idle for weeks, wasting his time in the 
most frivolous things, then suddenly re- 
turn to his work, and, without any appar- 
ent reason or stimulus, devote himself 
to it with most glowing zeal, and create 
in the most incredibly short space of time, 
an inimitable masterpiece. Now we find 
him with all-consuming desires, indulg- 
ing in the greatest excesses, then as sud- 
denly turning away from these debauches 
with bitterest loathing and contempt, 
and burying himself in seclusion; and 
yet, amid all this mass of erratic passion 
is to be found the purest and most beau- 
tiful idyl. Its scene, however, is laid and 
enacted in a prison. 

Owing to one of his ecceytric vagaries, 
which led him into a difficulty, Giuseppa 





del Gesu was sentenced to a year's soli- 
tary confinement. This was a severe 
punishment for this restless being. To 
increase the severity of the penalty, he 
was condemned toabsoluteinaction, noth- 
ing being permitted him but a violin. 

There he sat in his lonely cell, from 
morning to night, watching the pitying 
sunbeam gliding across the stone floor, 
becoming more intensely colored, reced- 
ing and vanishing. 

A single tree, a wide-spreading plan- 
tain, growing in the garden of the warden, 
reached up to his grated window, and its 
leaves, waving to and fro in the breeze, 
seemed to beckon and nod to him. How 
often did Giuseppa essay to count those 
leaves, how carefully he observed and 
noted their growth and changing color, 
how he mourned when one of them 
turned sere and yellow and fell to the 
ground! And how joyously his heart 
throbbed when a bird hopped along its 
boughs, chirping its clear notes or war- 
bling its song! 

Then he would take up his violin and 
try to play, for Giuseppa Guarnerio, like 
most of the instrument makers of that 
day, was not unskilled in the use of the 
bow. One day while thus employed, he 
stepped to the window, violin in hand, 
and there from out the green leaves of 
the platane-tree two large black eyes, 
lustrous and piercing, looking into his 
own. Wasita bird? Impossible! Giu- 
seppa looked again with closer scrutiny, 
but there was a rustling of the leaves, and 
those pupils disappeared. But the vision 
was repeated again and again when he 
played his violin, until at last the happy, 
smiling face of a lovely girl appeared. 
Gradually a word and a request passed 
from one to the other, and finally a small 
soft hand was outstretched, giving various 
forbidden articles to the poor prisoner, to 
be by him transferred to his lonely cell. 
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It was Angela, the young daughter of the 
warden of the prison. Her little head 
had become intoxicated by the enchant- 
ing tones of Giuseppa’s violin. 

She had always been a strange crea- 
ture. Even when quite small, she had 
climbed that old platane-tree like a squir- 
rel, and as she grew older, her fondness 
for it seemed to increase. She would sit 
for hours in its branches, dreamily in- 
dulging in peculiar fancies. 

Her father’s calling, the death of her 
mother, the fate of the prisoners confined 
within the prison walls, had thrown a 
tinge of melancholy over her being, and 
her thoughts went out toward those un- 
fortunates with intense desire to bring an 
occasional gleam of sunshine and glad- 
ness into their cells. While Angela was 
yet quite small, her father would fre- 
quently take her with him to one and 
another of the cells. Upon those occa- 
sions her hand and apron were always 
filled with flowers; as she grew older 
her visits to the prisoners became less 
frequent. She loved flowers and music 
above all else, and took it for granted 
that all others must feel just as she did 
about these things. And she did carry 
joy and comfort wherever the light 
of her eyes was seen and the music of 
her voice heard. But Angela had never 
felt such pity for any of the prisoners as 
for the man who played the violin, and 
it soon became to her a source of ex- 
quisite pleasure to listen to his notes. 
Why her father should so peremptorily 
refuse to permit her to accompany him 
to the cell of Giuseppa Guarnerio, she 
could not understand. The man who 
could make such sweet-toned violins 
could not possibly be a bad man. 

She had no other recourse, therefore, 
than to take a good look at the dangerous 
prisoner from out the branches and leaves 
of the dear old tree, while he was playing 
his violin; and when that feat was ac- 
complished, Angela knew with absolute 
certainty, that a more innocent prisoner 
than he had never been committed to her 
father’s keeping. Therefore she felt 
no very severe twinges of conscience 
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when she each day, at a certain hour, 
mounted her green perch and held con. 
verse with Giuseppa Guarnerio, and with 
just as light a heart and easy a conscience 
did she resolve to grant his earnest re. 
quest to get his tools from his workshop, 
and pass them in to him through the 
grated window. And the priest to whom 
she piously confessed all, laid no special 
penance upon her, and only instructed 
her to pray diligently for the salvation of 
the poor sinner. In this novel manner 
every thing necessary to the making of a 
violin had gradully been transferred from 
Giuseppa’s work-table through the grated 
window, the bars of which he had filed 
off, into his prison cell; and Giuseppa 
worked harder than ever before. 

Now and then, however, he would drop 
his tools and fold his hands, for a sweet 
voice from out the foliage of the tree 
would strike on his ear, repeating an Ave 
Maria, and then a beautiful Madonna 
head, with long golden hair and drooping 
eyelashes, would show itself. Who would 
not have devotedly folded the hands and 
joined in the petitions? And Giuseppa 
Guarnerio had probably never, since his 
earliest childhood, prayed with more fer- 
vor than when his devotions were thus 
singularly led from out that leafy bower 
in the top of the old platane-tree. 

If the traditions are to be credited, An- 
gela herself carried all the violins made 
by Guarnerio to the places designated by 
him, and sold them on his behalf; and 
willingly was the price asked paid to the 
pleadings of those black eyes and bright 
girlish smile and persuasive tongue. Only 
a single violin did he retain, the master- 
piece of all those masterpieces. This he 
designated as a present for his beautiful 
young lady friend on the day of his lib- 
eration. 

As to what became of the warden’s 
beautiful daughter after the prisoner had 
left his cell, we know not. Her friz form 
is lost to sight in legendary mists. The 
violin, however, which Giusuppa Guar- 
neiro had made under the inspiration of 
those innocent maiden-eyes and _ pious 
prayers may now be seen carefully laid 
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away in a glass case, at Genoa, doubly 
consecrated and admired by numerous 
visiiors, as the favorite instrument of that 
greatest and most wonderful of all violin- 
ists, Vicolo Paganini. 

The hand of Sivori was the first to 
touch it and wake its harmonies after the 
long silence into which it had relapsed 
after the death of the prince of violinists. 
He played it before an audience who list- 
ened to its strains with reverent attention, 
in 1854, one hundred and ten years sub- 
sequent to the death of its maker, Giu- 
seppa Guarnerio del Gesu. 

The creations of Giuseppa Guarnerio 
form the top-stone of the pyramid of ar- 
tistic violin-making in Italy. The mas- 
ters of the various Italian schools in 
Milan, Piacenza, Mantua, Brescia, and 
Venice,—founded by various pupils of 
Gasparo del Salo, Mazzini, Amati, Strad- 
uario, and Guarnerio,—although they have 
made many excellent instruments, yet 
they have never attained to, much less 
excelled, those of Straduario and Guar- 
nerio. But another school arose and 
flourished fresh and blooming as an Al- 
pine rose,—the German school of Jacob 
Stainer. 

It was in A. D. 1646 that Jacob Stainer, 
of Absam in the Oberinnthal, then a youth 
of scarcely nineteen years, came to Cre- 
mona, to enter as a pupil with Nicolo 
Amati, whose fame even then was world- 
wide. For a long time he had earnestly 
desired to visit this master, and for a few 
months past this desire had become all- 
consuming. He had learned the art of 
violin-making at home from his father ; 
and had seen that industrious man fill 
the country, far and near, with instru- 
ments that were sought for the ball- 
room and concert-hall, as well as for the 

musica sacra in the Church. 

The old man had implanted into the 
breast of his only child all that love and 
tender regard for the wonderful instru- 
ment which filled his own heart. Jacob 
Stainer had from earliest childhood list- 
ened to and learned the stories and tales 
told of the power and influence of the 





little violin, and the skill and art em- 
ployed in its manufacture. In its beau- 
tiful form he saw the North and South 
united in indissoluble ° wedlock, —the 
wood of the mountain pine, whose tops 
were laden down with the Winter's 
snow, and whose boughs sighed in the 
fierce northern blasts, was firmly im- 
bedded with the fine, light-colored ma- 
ple, lulled to sleep by gentle zephyrs, 
and wakened by the hot kisses of the 
sun. Ancient violins, of most curious 
forms and workmanship, ornamented 
the walls of the workshop of the German 
violin-maker, from the first viola da 
brazzo down to the graceful instruments 
of Gasparo da Salo and Paolo Mazzini, 
of Brescia. In the soul of young Jacob 
Stainer, however, there lived the ideal 
of a tone infinitely superior to that of 
the violins of his father, or of those 
strange instruments from far-off lands; 
a tone heard in his waking dreams, 
when he lay all alone upon the grassy 
slope of some hill and looked up into 
the clear blue heavens, or when by him- 
self in the forest, where the heavy 
branches of the giant pines bent down 
until they touched his face, and the tall 
grasses and ferns reached up and spread 
over him as though they would hold 
him fast. 

Gradually a deep melancholy settled 
upon him, and his task in his father’s 
workshop became merely mechanical. 
The old man shook his head, and thought 
his son must be under the malignant in- 
fluence of some witch, and secretly he 
placed a consecrated twig, taken from 
the grave of the lad’s mother, into a 
basin of holy water at the head of his 
bed. But it was of no avail. Jacob still 
continued on in his waking dreams. 

One evening a peddler came to the 
little village in the Innthal, and sought 
rest and refreshment at the village tav- 
ern. What a world of treasures for the 
village youths and maidens was con- 
tained in his box!—shells from Genoa, 
glass beads from Venice, meerschaum 
pipes, colored kerchiefs, images of saints, 
and consecrated rosaries. 
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Jacob Stainer, too, was present when 
the man unpacked and displayed his 
wares, utterly indifferent, however, to the 
praises lavished upon them by the glib- 
tongued vendor. Then the peddler 
opened another box, and brought out a 
small, gold-tinged violin, and a fine bow. 

“See,” said he, “ this little thing could 
discourse sweet music when I purchased 
it of a poor woman in Bologna. Her 
husband, the musician, lay dead upon 
the straw, and her child was crying for 
bread. Now, indeed, I would gladly give 
it for a warm supper and a night's lodg- 
ing; for it only sings like a crow that has 
a cold. And yet it was made by the 
greatest master in Italy, Nicolo Amati, 
of Cremona. There, you can see his 
trade-mark, which is well known to 
every body in Italy.” 

A trembling hand was quickly out- 
stretched for the violin. 

A beautiful girl, of about twelve years 
of age, at this moment pulled Jacob by 
the coat. It was Margaret Holzhammer, 
a neighbor’s daughter. 

‘‘Do take it, Jacob,”’ said she, in a 
whisper, as he turned toward her; “ with 
you it will certainly get well again.”’ 

“‘Let me have it,”’ said Jacob, excit- 
edly, turning to the peddler. ‘My fa- 
ther has never yet seen an Amati. Come 
with me at once. At home we will take 
care of you.” 

After a little talk in the workshop of 
the violin-maker, the bargain was closed 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Long and earnestly did the old man 
Stainer regard the little violin, turning it, 
and viewing it from all sides. Carefully 
did he sound its breast, tenderly as a 
mother would press her hand to the fore- 
head of her child did he draw the bow 
across the strings, and then said: 

‘“‘We must take it apart in order to 
heal it. But no; that must only be done 
by the master who made it. Strange 
tales are told of the Italian violins; they 
are said to have remarkable fancies, and 
only their makers really know how to 
deal with them. ~For the present, do 
you take it, my son. It comes from the 








sunny land, and into your chamber the 
sun shines brightest. Light is good, not 
merely for human beings, flowers, and 
animals, but also for violins. Some, I 
know, do not believe this; but I, who 
have had them in hand for more than 
half a century, know that these things 
have their life and health, their sickness 
and death, as well as we, and that they 
must therefore be nursed and cared for, 
like a flower, a child, or a bird.” 

Thus the Amati remained with Jacob 
Stainer, and he cherished it as the apple 
of his eye. Every day he took it out to 
his favorite retreat in the old forest. He 
would be alone with his precious prize; 
no one should hear its plaint. And yet 
he had a listener full oft, though he 
knew it not. Margaret would follow 
him stealthily out to his retreat, and ob- 
serve him and his violin with deepest 
solicitude. More than ever did he in- 
dulge in his fantastic day-dreams. He 
seemed to himself like the prince in the 
fairy tale, who rescued the golden-haired 
princess whom a wicked magician had 
bound in chains. And a princess indeed 
was this Amati, in its exquisite golden 
tinge and graceful form, especially as 
compared with the violins made by his 
father, which by its side seemed like 
robust Alpine dairy-maids. But weak 
and plaintive as it sung, there still was 
something in its tone that reminded him 
of those magical notes heard by him dn 
the fantasies of his childhood. With 
what awe-inspired, and yet deep, tender- 
ness and passionate hope would he again 
and again press it to his heart, draw the 
bow across its strings, and incline his ear 
to catch even its faintest whisper. 

But, alas! the tone remained veiled. 
It drove the tears to his eyes; for it 
sounded so like the sad, helpless cry, 
“Restore my health!’’ And it seemed 
to him as though he must at last find 
the magic word that would break the 
spell and give liberty to this captive 
soul. Not for the world would he have 
examined it, or suffered any one else to 
examine it, like a common violin, The 
very thought seemed sacrilege. Daily 
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and hourly did his friendship and affec- 
tion for it increase. Even as one may 
love a beautiful soul in a sickly and 
feeble body, so the young violin-maker 
loved his voiceless Amati. 

Jacob became more of a dreamer from 
day to day, and care for his sick Amati 
absorbed his whole soul, and with this 
the desire to visit the renowned master 
and learn from him the secret of his art 
became an intense all-consuming desire. 
Gradually he, too, became sick as well 
as his Amati, and he felt that his malady 
was beyond the reach of cure unless his 
father should grant his request and per- 
mit him to go to Italy. At length one 
day he came to his father and said : 

“Father, permit me at once to go to 
Cremona and enter as a pupil with,the 
Italian master of whom so much is said, 
and learn of him to make violins that 
shall make our name and instruments as 
famous throughout the world as are the 
instruments and name of Nicolo Amati, 
of Cremona; and the poor ailing violin 
shall go with me for her restoration to 
health and song.”’ 

“Then go, my son, I will not detain 
you. Go to that land of wonders, and 
get to yourself new health and vigor,” 
said the old man, pressing the hand of 
his son. ‘I am glad that you select such 
a master. May the saints guide and 
protect you.” 

Once more he kneeled at his mother’s 
grave, bade adieu to his father and home, 
kissed Margaret, and then with his little 
Amati, he took up his journey across the 
Alps, and in due time he reached the soil 
of sunny Italy, the land for which his soul 
had yearned. 

Men and women passed by him, dark, 
piercing eyes greeted him with kindly 
smiles, the sounds of a strange language, 
musical and mellow, fell upon his ears. 
It seemed as though he had passed 
through some unseen gate into an endless 
garden, as though he heard a thousand 
kind voices calling to him: ‘Come, and 
welcome! Rejoice, enjoy, be happy!" 

Little ones in the innocence and simple 
confidence of childhood ran up to the 





stranger and tendered him fruits and 
berries. His tread became more elastic 
and buoyant, his face overspread with a 
new glow of health, his blood lost its 
sluggishness and coursed more freely 
through his veins, a feeling of health and 
strength came over him, such as he had 
never known. There were lowly huts, 
evidently the abodes of poverty, all along 
on each side of the road, alternating with 
small stone houses ornamented with 
sculptures and low towers; but almost 
hidden by trellised grape and pumpkin 
vines, intermixed with wild roses trailed 
up against their fronts and sides. Luxu- 
riant corn-fields spread out on every hand; 
olives, with their fine green leaves, raised 
their heads side by side with the noble 
chestnut. The proud platane-tree cast 
its shade far out from its trunk; fig-trees 
stretched their arms imploringly over old 
dilapidated stone walls. Like one in a 
delightful dream, Jacob Stainer kept on 
his way until Giovanni in Croce lay he- 
fore him smiling like a happy child play- 
ing amid flowers. 

Biack-haired maidens and youths sat 
before the door of the asteria and sang; 
like a soft stream, the warm, full tones 
flowed over the heart of the stranger. In 
the neglected garden, full of laurel-trees 
and jasmines, there stood the first cypress- 
tree his eyes had ever seen, pointing with 
its slender fingers upward toward the 
dark blue sky, as though it would say; 
“Look up and be thankful!” Jacob 
Stainer sat at the foot of that cypress like 
one entranced, and pressed his sick 
Amati to his breast more tenderly than 
ever before, and then applied the bow. 

A miracle was wrought,—the tone 
changed. Softly, indeed, and still sweetly 
veiled it sang, but yet in a clear silvery 
tone, tenderly melting like the notes of 
the nightingale. And the heart of the 
listener trembled with rapturous delight; 
did it not seem as though the tones which 
haunted his dreams, should now be real- 
ized?) What had produced this change ? 
Was it that rare, somber tree? Oh, the 
blessed first cypress! With what grati- 
tude did he look upon it! 
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Jacob Stainer sat beneath more than 
one other cypress, and caused his Amati 
to sing to him her sweet notes, ere he en- 
tered Cremona to become with heart and 
hand the most willing, appreciative, pro- 
ficient pupil of Nicolo Amati. 

When the blond-haired son of the Inn- 
thal one day recounted the story of the 
sick violin in that Italian workshop, and 
how it had regained its voice and again 
begun to sing underthat first cypress-tree, 
and then brought forth the little instru- 
ment, a peculiar and meaning smile il- 
luminated the face of the old master. He 
took the violin in his hands and shook it 
lightly, and a minute cypress twig fell out. 
‘* Ecco, amico mio, that was the cause of 
her pain,’’ said Nicolo Amati. You have 
not yet heard the ancient tradition of the 
violin sickness of the south. Know then 
that he who takes a violin from our land 
up into your cold north, must see to it 
that no leaf of any tree or shrub, nor even 
a particle of pollen of any flower attach 
itself to its warm heart, otherwise it will 
lose its voice and gradually die of home- 
sickness. Its voice will only be restored 
when it is brought beneath the tree or 
shrub of which it bears a leaf or twig 
within its cavity. Ah, it isa sensitive 
little thing, the violin, and especially one 
out of our land; but you will learn to 
know all about it, figdio mio!” 

Jacob Stainer remained a full year in 
Amati's workshop, and when he returned 
to his German home he must himself 





have carried away with him a rose leaf 


or cypress twig on his breast as had his 
violin on its first journey, for he wandered 
about like one who felt himself lost, 

His violins, however, sang in a differ. 
ent strain from those made by his father; 
a soft, yearning tone issued from their 
strings. 

His neighbors and townsmen declared 
that Jacob Stainer was homesick for Italy 
ever since he had felt the deep blue 
heavens above him. And they may have 
been correct, for year after year he crossed 
the mountains to feast his eyes and heart 
on the glories of the south. It was well 
that there was a powerful magnet to at- 
tract and draw him back again to his 
German father-land, the love of wife and 
child. For he had led to the altar blond- 
haired Margaret Holzhammer, and it was 
her true heart that Jacob Stainer, after 
all, felt to be his own real home. 

Large invoices of Italian violins were 
constantly received by him, and when- 
ever a new master in the art arose, he 
would send an instrument to the famed 
German violin-maker. Every violin, 
however, that was received by him, he 
would, remembering the words of Nicolo 
Amati, carefully examine. And even to 
this day, many an Italian violin-maker, 
when he packs his violins to be exported 
abroad, will carefully examine them to 
see that every thing is in order, for every 
leaf of tree or shrub—that is the tradi- 
tion still—will cause to the Italian violin 
that fatal disease,—/ome-sickness. 

ELISE POLKA, 





A BABE FOREVER. 


LITTLE while the roses bloom, 
A little while the soft winds blow, 
A little while the baby laughed, 
A little while—from bud to snow. 


But after all the rose was sweet, 





And after all the winds have blown. 





And after all the baby blessed, 
And after all it is our own. 


If in our thought the rose remains, 
And winds are sweet in memory, 

Why should not then the baby gone 

Forever be a babe to me? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EVER had Martha Basérat so 

mourned over the absence of her 
brother Pitre as now. Not only because 
of the death of Madame Pris, but until 
then she had found her most faithful 
friend and cheerful companion in her 
Aunt Madeleine, who had left ‘ Rose- 
Bower” for a new home. The parting 
words, which contained the last supreme 
sacrifice, it might well be called, of Gil- 
lome, did not prove fruitless, as, a few 
months subsequent to this meek surren- 
der to her cousin of the husband and 
children she had loved so well, Made- 
leine consented to take her place as 
mother and guardian in the home of 
M. Paris. 

The only soul that was filled with a 
despondent gloom, mingled with a secret 
indignation against her master, was the 
faithful Phillis. Yet she uttered no com- 
plaint at the new state of things, nor 
tried to taint the minds of the children 
as to the present. Passionately attached 
as she had been to her mistress, the 
sentiment toward her master was essen- 
tially different. She included him in a 
general scorn she always felt for men, 
and her respect or affection for him was 
consequently small. 

“Do n't speak to me of men!” said 
she, in contempt of the whole sex. 

Still there was no anger harbored 
within her heart at seeing him united in 
marriage with Madeleine. 

“It is the best he can do, I suppose, 
since he is so anxious to forget,”’ were the 
words she repeated constantly to herself. 

The practical, common-sense instincts 
of the old servant told her plainly that 
the domestic affairs of M. Paris required 
the faithful assistance of a good, intelli- 
gent wife, and told her also that the 
children were not as yet old enough to be 
without the careful oversight of a pious 
mother. 





“But they might have told the little 
girls about it, who were six years old 
when Madame died,’’ muttered Phillis, 
as nearly vindictive as her kind heart 
would permit, when she glanced at the 
pretty heads of the children, bending 
over the columns of figures in the large 
account-book, or inspecting the basket 
wherein lay the clothes to be mended. 

“Madeleine will be sure to attend to 
these things,”’ she added, in more soft- 
ened mood, ‘‘and not leave the children 
to themselves, to make blunders in their 
rule of addition, and not take up half 
the raveled stitches in the silk hose of 
Monsieur.” 

And thus it happened that young 
Martha Basérat found herself alone and 
lonely with her Aunt Suzanne, who 
seemed every year to acquire fresh en- 
ergy. Her occupation in floral culture 
had been vastly widened, and to each 
department she gave her most strict 
oversight,—to the planting and growth 
of seeds and,slips in two large gardens, 
which she had rented outside the city 
and that formed-a vast contrast to the 
little bright parterre, once the chief care 
of both sisters. The under-management 
of these grounds was confided to Norman 
workmen for the most part, or to Protest- 
ant refugees accustomed to the culture of 
flowers, that grew in such profusion be- 
fore each cottage in the rich country 
around Caen. 

It was Aunt Suzanne, also, who kept 
up the correspondence with France. 
Madeleine had, it is true, written to ask 
the consent of her parents to her mar- 
riage: but it was Suzanne who wrote to 
the Nephew Pitre: ' 

“You tell me that you are very happy 
to find your sister still thinks of you. 
Let me assure you that I pray without 
ceasing to our good Lord that he will 
preserve you fram harm. If you should 
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indeed fall ill, I do not know what we 
could do with her. Whenever your let- 
ters are brought to us, before she knows 
what is within them, she is quite over- 
come with efotion and anxiety. 

‘‘We received, on Thursday, a letter 
from our cousin from Deventer. Eight 
days ago his wife gave birth to a son, 
whom he has called Nicholas, after my 
father and our cousin P4ris, which has 
given us great pleasure. He sent the 
letter to us first, but intends it for you 
all. We communicate the news to you 
in this way, as either to copy it, or in- 
close the whole, would make this letter 
too heavy. So you must inform my sis- 
ters and parents of the event. 

‘When an opportunity offers to send a 
reply, it ought to be copied on fine paper, 
addressed to Captain V , in the serv- 
ice of the States. It is well to observe a 
good deal of ceremony with these people 
that have some rank. 

‘William PAris has finished his studies 
with his cousin, and is now a cadet. 
They say he will be placed in one of the 
regiments that are ordered to England. 
Your Aunt Madeleine is quite heart- 
broken on account of it,—and Made- 
leine is not the only sad one at the de- 
parture of her step-son. M. Paris, too, 
sighs often at the prospect, and bemoans 
the taste of William, that led him into 
the army, rather than in his own path 
of commerce, which might have kept the 
lad always near his parents.” 

The young sisters wept at thought of 
all the merry times, the little excitements 
and innocent pleasures, of which the 
coming of their brother always was the 
signal. And now these would be lost to 
them, never to return. 

The company of young Michel, so dil- 
igent in work and wise in counseling 
them, could not make up the loss of the 
brave cadet. 

In the ‘‘ Home of Flowers,’’ also, there 
abode one who said little, but who nev- 
ertheless experienced a veritable heart- 
sickness at the coming change in the 
family group. The young girl Martha 
seemed all at once to grow very tall and 








thin, and pale as well. Her Aunt Sy. 
zanne prepared what she called a “ diet. 
drink,’ of tansy, which acrid beverage 
the child felt obliged to swallow, little as 
she required it. 

‘If Pitre should come in and see thee 
half-reclining in thy chair, like a weak 
baby, he could never recognize thee for 
his bright little flower-girl,”’ said she, in 
a cheerful voice. 

Martha gave a faint sigh; but we fear 
it was not breathed forth as a tribute to 
Pitre. 

Yet the news from France came laden 
with heavy forebodings. 

The King, Louis XIV, seemed to sit 
on a tottering throne. That grand com- 
bination, the project inaugurated by 
William III, called ‘‘The European 
League,” brought some fresh humilia- 
tion each day to the splendid prestige 
acquired by the court of Versailles. 

Many of the exiles secretly rejoiced 
at the threatened downfall of their ene- 
mies and tormentors. 

As in former years, the Huguenot reg- 
iments at the Battle of the Boyne, in the 
service of William of England, cried, 
with desperate force: 

“Put forth your strength; let new 
courage revive your hearts; press for- 
ward, and behold your persecutors.” 

Thus again, in the present, when Will- 
iam led them against the troops of Louis 
XIV, who had_ allied himself with James 
II, even Saurin lifted up his voice in his 
sacred pulpit of The Hague, exclaiming: 

“God will make bare his holy arm, 
He will come out of his dwelling-place. 
He will confound us by the miracles of 
his love, after we have risen up from the 
shadows of his providence. Yea, and 
has he not already done it? Behold, in 
the brief space of two campaigns, more 
than a hundred thousand of our enemies 
have been buried under the waves of the 
sea, slain by our brave soldiers, trampled 
beneath the feet of our horses, or, as 
prisoners of war, shackled by our iron 
chains. Behold another miracle. Whole 
provinces submit to our dominion, That 
impious power, high as Lucifer, and as 
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proud, which has felt ready to scale the 
walls of heaven,—see how it totters! be- 
hold it as it crumbles into ruin! 

“My brethren, let these startling events 
render us wise. Let us not judge our 
God from a human level, but learn to 
understand and adore the sublimity of 
his providence.” 

While the eloquent Saurin was thus 
celebrating the triumph of the Hugue- 
nots against their enemies, the greater 
number of Norman refugees retained a 
fond affection for their native land,— 
sometimes a secret attachment, at others 
openly confessed. 

The saintly M. de Bosq died with a 
prayer on his lips for the ‘‘ Remnant of 
Israel’? scattered over French soil, and 
in more earnest petition for the dear 
members of his flock who still stood un- 
daunted in the very midst of the furnace. 
There were those, even, who were Hol- 
landers in every sense,—numbers who 
had never seen the kingdom of France, 
children of the refugees, that had aiways 
been interested by the written correspond- 
ence kept up with the relatives in Nor- 
mandy who still tarried by the ancient 
firesides,—and it was impossible for them 
heartily to rejoice over events that bowed 
down the heads of their parents in sorrow. 

The venerable M. Basérat, infirm, and 
neatly blind, felt his soul torn with re- 
sentment at the defection of France, as 
he called it. Spite of the cruel oppres- 
sions inflicted by Louis XIV and _ his 
Gevernment on his friends and children, 
forcing the latter out from home and 
country, the old man remained as warm 
in his patriotism as if no tyranny dis- 
turbed the French nation. 

But the feeble octogenarian had been 
seized with a convulsive fit, caused partly 
by undue excitation, and the tidings sent 
a thrill of fear to the daughters in Rot- 
terdam. 

Suzanne, in especial, experienced a 
nervous terror lest she might not receive 
a last blessing from her father,—a bene- 
diction esteemed of so much virtue by 
the early Christians. 

She dared not write to her mother, to 
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whom such a letter, old and suffering as 
she herself was also, could bring nothing 
but a harrowing grief; and the good 
woman never penned a line in these 
later years with her own hand, so could 
not answer even the missives of her 
children. 

Thus Suzanne inclosed a note to her 
father in a letter addressed to her sister- 
in-law, Jean Basérat’s wife, wherein she 
besought her parent’s blessing. 

This sister, whom neither Madeleine 
nor Suzanne had ever seen, had proved 
a veritable providence to the desolated 
hearth-stone in Normandy. 

After the departure of the fugitives, 
Jean brought her to his home, where she 
showed so much sweet energy, and dis- 
played such tender solicitude in her care 
for the aged parents, taking the place of 
their own lost daughters in so natural a 
way, that she might have been sister to 
the lovely Gillome, so much did she re- 
semble this gentle creature in her whole 
demeanor, 

Four daughters had been torn from 
this house-bond by the iniquitous power 
of a fanatical government; and now 
there were cther little ones springing up 
under the old roof, whose original in- 
mates were scattered far and wide, or 
ready to be laid away in the crowded 
church-yard. Children were there who 
rose up'each day to call their mother 
blessed. 

The young Claas inherited from this 
mother the tireless activity, his excellent 
judgment, and his filial respect, which 
he returned to her by a love greater than 
he felt for any thing else in the wide 
world, 

It was this son who brought the letter 
just received at the hands of a captain 
lately come from Rotterdam, and in 
which Suzanne begs her sister-in-law to 
select a favorable moment for presenting 
it to her father, urging her also to peruse 
it carefully in the first place herself. 

Madame Basérat lifted up anxious eyes 
to her son, as she finished reading. 

“T fear that thy grandfather will be 
greatly agitated by this letter. And what 
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will the dear old mother say to it? She 
may, perhaps, believe that I have written 
very ill news to the friends in Rotterdam. 
Now listen to me a little while, for I see 
you are impatient to be gone.” 

Claas was, indeed, much hurried; many 
outside affairs demanded his attention, 
but his foremost duty now, and always, 
was to obey the will of his mother; so 
he cast himself down at her feet, just as 
he was used to do when a little child, to 
hear the following newly received letter 
read by lips that were very dear to him. 
Thus wrote Suzanne Basérat: 

‘‘My very precious and well-beloved 
father, as I see with a regret that I can 
not possibly express, that the sickness 
which has been distressing you still con- 
tinues, and when I realize that even when 
one enjoys sound health, one is not as- 
sured of it for a single day, I feel it is pos- 
ble that the way in which you now are 
may be the road by which it may please 
God to lead you to himself. I hope, my 
very dear father, that you will not refuse 
the grace I crave of you, which is that 
you will bestow upon me your benedic- 
tion. This favor will not shorten your 
days at all, and it will give me the greatest 
happiness. I pray you not to feel angered 
toward me at this request. Remember 
that I am far away from you, and that 
the malady might change suddenly for the 
worse, without giving time for a warning 
to your daughters in Rotterdam. What, 
then, can be more natural to a child who 
has loved her father than that she should 
ask to receive his blessing? I commend 
myself, therefore, to your love, my very 
dear father, and I remain, with most pro- 
found respect, your very humble, and very 
obedient servant and daughter. 

‘‘SUZANNE BASERAT.” 

Claas smiled a little twinkling ripple 
as his mother finished her reading of the 
letter, and said: 

“T think from what my father has told 
me about his sister, that if he ever sees 
her again, he will find her quite un- 
changed, going straight through to the 
end just as she began.’’ And then he 
added, ‘‘ You know, dear mother, how to 





choose the right moment for doing every 
thing, and so it will turn out in the mat. 
ter of this unexpected letter. It will not 
be long before you will find a stray mo. 
ment when you can secure the blessing 
my aunt really has cause to desire. If | 
were like her, far away from you—” and 
then he made a little pause, turning aside 
his head in confusion at his warmth of 
sympathy. He did not complete the sen- 
tence, but embraced his mother fondly 
instead, and then went out to pursue his 
daily routine of complicated work. 

‘“‘Now,”’ soliloquized Madame Basérat, 
“this letter will be a burden on my mind 
until the day comes when I can be re- 
lieved of the charge,” and a weary sigh 
escaped her as she laid the sheet care- 
fully aside, for a more fit opportunity 
to present it. She thus kept for many 
days a closer watch than usual over her 
father-in-law, that she might seize upon 
the first favorable chance of preferring 
the wish of Suzanne to the aged patriarch, 

Nearly two months passed by, during 
which the invalid had become more and 
more feeble each day, when the time 
came at last that Agnes could answer the 
letter of her sister Suzanne as follows: 

«My very dear sister: 

“IT hasten to tell you that it was only 
on Sunday morning last that I could ven- 
ture to read your kind letter to our old 
father. The children were out for a walk, 
while I remained in-doors alone with my 
mother and the aged invalid. So I gath- 
ered all my courage, and proposed to 
him to read a short letter which I said 
you had sent to me for him. He replied 
at once that it would give him great 
pleasure, and so I read the entire con- 
tentstohim. Heappearéd almost grieved 
that you should even have doubted about 
his blessing, and said: 

“* Tell my dear daughter that I accord 
my blessing to her with a full heart, for I 
have ever loved her truly and well.’ 

“‘Our mother was also greatly affected, 
and we all mingled our tears together, 
with a prayer for the absent children. I 
took advantage of a quarter of an hour, 
while my husband was away from home, 
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to communicate the message, because I 
knew he could not have borne the agitat- 
ing scene. 

“There were many times when I re- 
solved within myself that I would read 
the letter, whether or no. But when I 
looked at the sick and feeble old man, I 
dared not venture upon it. It was my 
son Claas who advised me at the last in 
a very urgent manner, not to delay any 
longer, and his sense is exceedingly ma- 
ture for so youngalad. Hethinks much 
about you all, and sometimes speaks of 
finding out his relations by going himself 
to Holland. 

“Our nephew Pitre and Claas are like 
brothers, and the former is doing well. 

‘‘ AGNES BASERAT.” 

Aunt Suzanne had looked with impa- 
tience, not unmixed with anxiety, for 
many weeks, for this reply to her letter, 
weaving a hundred fancies as to why it 
did not come, and repeating over and 
over again to Martha: 

“If my father is so ill that they can not 
read my letter to him, one of the family 
ought surely to have written, if only to 
tell us that we have not been quite for- 
gotten.” 

“Perhaps it is because my Aunt Bas- 
érat is always so busy,’’ gently suggested 
the young girl. 

“Yes! without doubt she works well,— 
none of the women of our family are used 
to sit down and fold their arms,—but Ag- 
nes is nearly all day at her desk, sum- 
ming up the great ledger, so that one 
might say she could employ her pen in 
my favor, for at least five minutes. The 
most I fear is that God may call my dear 
father without his having given a thought 
to his exiled daughters. It is now twenty- 
one years since I left him on that dark 
gloomy night sitting alone in the old 
mansion,” and the sparkling eyes of Aunt 
Suzanne filled with tears at the retrospect. 
She was not one, however, to indulge 
long in the luxury of weeping or grief, 
and took up her account book, the nu- 
merical characters of which were usually 
her resource in every perplexing medita- 
tion. She consoled herself with a look 





at the profits of her floriculture, which 
increased steadily day by day. 

At last the expected letter from France 
arrived, and the generally steady hand 
of Suzanne trembled as she attempted to 
open it. Yet the seal was not black, and 
the captain who brought it had not re- 
mained long enough in the house to be 
the bearer of ill news. 

The first words of the letter assured 
her heart, and a sigh of relief escaped 
her lips which brought also to Martha 
Basérat, who had watched her aunt with 
evident uneasiness, a smile of satisfac- 
tion. As she continued to peruse the 
letter the face of Suzanne grew serene in 
its expression, and a bright color glowed 
on her cheeks. The pages of this little 
sheet had carried her back to the days 
of youth. She saw herself once more in 
the old home in Caer,—in her own large 
chamber, with its curtains of violet- 
printed chintz; and she, sitting before a 
bright fire that flamed up the wide chim- 
ney, she saw again the antique furniture, 
the old family Bible on the small table, 
that stood close beside her father's easy- 
chair; she heard the voice of her mother 
in those low, pleasant tones with which 
she always addressed her children, and 
unconsciously she even transferred her 
own features to the sister she had never 
seen, who had yet with all faithfulness, 
given those sacred attentions to her aged 
parents, which the self-sacrifice of their 
own daughters had forbidden them to 
perform. When she had twice finished 
reading the letter, Aunt Suzanne raised 
her moist eyes to her niece. ‘‘ He has 
blessed me,” she said, ‘‘and has loved 
me always!” 

The years of exile and lonely separa- 
tion were forgotten, and, although it re- 
quired a strong effort and deep thought 
for Suzanne Basérat to perceive ali the 
wisdom, the noble sacrifice of her father, 
she did recognize it fully at last. 

‘It is because my father loved us more 
than himself that he consented to let us 
leave France, never to see him again,” 
she murmured as if communing with 
herself, and then added in a louder tone, 
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while she fixed her eyes with a resolute 
expression on her niece: 

‘Thy father desired the same thing for 
his children also, Martha, and I can not 
say whether I have done well in giving 
Pitre the encouragement I did, to return 


to Normandy. But thou wilt do asI have 
done,—thou wilt surely never return to 
France!” 

The young girl sadly bowed her head 
in token of assent. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF MDE DE Wirt, 





DARK DAYS—AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 


I WAS born in South Carolina, and 
was the child of a second marriage, 
having no sisters or brothers of my own, 
but loving my half sister and brother, 
Frances and North, with a love height- 
ened by my great admiration for them. 
They were large and handsome, while I 
inherited my mother’s tiny form, and, I 
suppose my democratic theories were also 
her gift. But she died when I was but 
three years old, and ‘tis said my father 
mourned more for her than for his first 
wife, who was a very elegant, aristocratic 
lady, but, my old nurse told me, never 
loved any one but herself. 

I was so petted as a child that it pre- 
pared me but ill for the care and respon- 
sibility that were laid upon me at my 
father’s death, but I was the only one 
fitted for the burden, and it seemed but 
right that on my shoulders it should rest. 
And looking back upon it now, I trust it 
was all for the best; and that my irrita- 
tion under annoyance, and the hardness 
I sometimes displayed, may be forgiven 
me because of my youth and ignorance. 

We were poor and proud; poorer for 
our pride, and prouder because of our 
poverty. In 1866, the year after the war 
terminated, the family at The Magnolias 
was reduced to six people: my sister 
Frances, my brother North, and myself, 
Linda Devereaux, and our three slaves, 
Lucy, Cicero her husband—both as old 
as the hills—and Gyp, a comical mulatto, 
who staid with us when the other four 
deserted because even freedom could not 
tempt him to leave “‘ Massa North.’ I 





can not remember a time when we were 
not poor, although before the war, during 
my father's life-time, we lived in a good 
deal of style outwardly, however pinched 
we were for necessaries. In those days 
The Magnolias was only a country-seat, 
our Winters being passed in Charleston 
in a handsome, but dilapidated house on 
Meeting Street, near the Battery, where 
we gave an occasional grand dinner- 
party, at which the display of plate, and 
the choice old wines made up for the 
fewer courses than our neighbors would 
have given their guests, and where the 
aristocracy of the host atoned for the 
chilly dampness of the house and the not 
to be concealed shabbiness of the once 
elegant furniture. 

But my father died in the early days of 
the war, and at his death we lost the city 
home, and a goodly portion of the old 
family plate had to be disposed of if we 
would keep a roof above our heads, I 
was just sixteen at the time, and, added 
to my grief at losing my father, was that 
of losing my governess, Miss Merrill. 
Like all other Northern governesses, it 
was quite needful that she should leave 
the South, even had we possessed the 
means of paying her any longer. As it 
was, her arrears of salary were made up 
with great difficulty, and I spent my last 
dollar in buying a trifling keepsake to 
give her. 

She had been five years with us, and 
we were all attached to her despite her 
known abolition sentiments. These sen- 
timents, however, were never mischiev- 
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ously put forth, but were used in the 
thorough, conscientious way that proved 
their genuineness; as when she refused 
to marry one of our neighbors, a planter 
and a man of wealth, because he was a 
slave-holder. I remember my father said 
to her, ‘‘ Miss Merrill, Ashley would free 
his slaves for your sake, and thereby 
impoverish himself, if you urged it.” 
And I recall, too, her answer, ‘ Yes, sir, 
and continue to believe in the right to 
hold them all his days. There would be 
no change inthe man, only in his worldly 
position.” 

I remember thinking it a very romantic 
thing in Miss Merrill, for no one sup- 
posed there could be any other cause for 
her refusal of such an eligible Zartz; and 
it was in perfect consistency with her 
whole life to abide by her principles of 
right at any sacrifice. She must have 
been a woman of great force of character 
to have made me so different in my views 
from the rest of my family and friends. 
I suppose it is an almost isolated case; a 
South Carolinian, belonging to a family 
who looked upon slavery as divinely or- 
dered, and who advocated secession, yet 
I alone believed the South wrong on both 
points, and though all my personal sympa- 
thy was with my own section of the coun- 
try, yet in the principles for which the 
North contended lay my belief in the 
question of right. This difference be- 
tween my affections and my principles, 
gave me many a heart-ache, and made my 
two nearest relations suspicious of me, 
and often very cold in their manner to- 
ward me. Even old Lucy felt aggrieved 
at my unnaturalness, and looked upon it 
as asign of degeneration in the family. 
Well, when the war closed we were poorer 
than when it began, in many ways. 
North, who had been crippled and an 
invalid from childhood, was more deli- 
cate, and Frances, to whom poverty was 
a far greater trial than it was to me, had 
to bear not only our diminished means, 
but also the loss of a lover, so that of the 
trio I was the only sound member. 

I sat one June morning in a corner of 
the front piazza, darning stockings and 





devising some plan by which our income 
could be increased, when a horseman 
rode leisurely up the avenue. Frances 
would have concealed her plain work in 
the presence of a stranger, but I felt too 
poor that morning even to desire to hide 
the fact from the gaze of any one, so I 
sat still until he reached the piazza steps, 
said ‘‘ good morning,” and proceeded to 
dismount. 

He inquired for Miss Devereaux, but as 
he wore the United States uniform, I said 
she was not well, and if he would give me 
his message I would deliver it. He 
looked at me in a way that impressed me 
as odd, and said, ‘I can tell you, cer- 
tainly. Iam on government duty in this 
neighborhood, and ‘want a_boarding- 
place; and was told that Miss Devereaux 
was a Union woman, and would probably 
be willing to let me stay here.” My first 
feeling was indignation at what I con- 
sidered the impertinence of the proposi- 
tion ; my second, amusement at the mis- 
take regarding my sister’s sentiments ; 
while my third was a desire to conclude 
a bargain with him at once as a means 
of obtaining a little money. 

On my shoulders fell the principal 
burden of our poverty; not only because 
I was housekeeper since Frances's health 
had failed, but also from the fact that I 
could not regard our little miseries as 
either necessary or a trial to be borne 
heroically, as the result of the failure of 
a glorious cause. My sister had the true 
Southern feeling as regards work, and 
felt herself the truer lady that, while she 
continued to live in a style that. was but 
a gloomy shadow of days gone by, she 
made no effort to earn the money need- 
ful for the keeping up of that style. I 
would have worked for pay and thought 
it less degrading than to doas I now did. 
Not a half hour before the arrival of this 
gentleman, I had said good morning to 
Richard D'Arcy, one of our neighbors, 
who had called to leave some fine fish 
that he had just caught. It was no new 
thing for him to make me presents of 
game and fish, but every time I accepted 
I felt mean about it. Richard was an old 
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lover; even in our childhood, he had 
been my devoted knight, but in the early 
days of the war, our difference of opinion 
had produced a coolness, and when he 
entered the army, it was understood that 
our love-affair was at an end. 

Still, I liked his fighting so bravely for 
his convictions, and he found it impossi- 
ble to hate me despite my disloyalty to the 
South,—so when the war was over we 
took up the old affair as friendship. That 
is the way I took it up, I mean, for Rich- 
ard was as bad as ever, and used in his 
teasing way to tell me that he was trying 
to believe as I did, and thought if I tried 
I might succeed in converting him, and 
we fought the old battle over once or 
twice every day. 

But as for the presents, I insisted upon 
his understanding that my acceptance of 
them must not be takenas encouragement 
of his suit, as I had said that morning, 
‘“You are very kind, Richard, and I ac- 
cept gratefully ; but I do so only because 
North and Frances relish these things, 
and there is no market at which to pro- 
cure them.” 

Little goose that I was, I did not dream 
that he knew we were so poor that we 
could not have afforded the money to buy 
them had the market been but a square 
away ; and he only replied, ‘‘All right, 
Linda. We'll consider them as part pay- 
ment for the lectures on abolitionism.” 

But I was fairly frantic, at times, as to 
the means for procuring other luxuries 
that seemed indispensable to the two in- 
valids; indeed, I had held consultations 
with Gyp on the practicability of raising 
fruit and vegetables for the market. But 
as he said, ‘‘ Yes, Miss Linda, but how 
will we get "em to town ?” and as we had 
no conveyance of any kind, the objec- 
tion implied by his question was unan- 
swerable. 

We had plenty to eat, so the prospect 
of a boarder who would give money for 
his food and lodging was a great temp- 
tation. I asked what he would expect to 
pay for the privilege, and he smiled and 
said he presumed Miss Devereaux would 
prefer to fix her own rates; and then I 





asked something about references jn a 
most hesitating manner, and he produced 
letters that established his position, Then 
I sat quite still for a while, thinking about 
it, and wondering if I might venture to 
speak to Frances. I decided not, byt 
concluded to consult North, and excused 
myself to the stranger on pretense of 
speaking to Miss Devereaux on his busj- 
ness. I found North in the library that 
adjoined his room, and stated the case, 
with the conclusion that if we did not do 
something by which to earn money we 
would soon be without a dish off which 
to eat, or clothes to wear. ‘And North,” 
I said, ‘‘ Frances can not live another 
Winter as she did last. Either she must 
leave this house or some few repairs must 
be made; there is hardly a window with 
all its panes unbroken, the roof leaks, 
and every spout is useless from old age, 
Neither you nor Frances are likely to see 
him for some time to come, and the little 
money he will pay will help us wonder- 
fully."". When I ended, my brother sat 
in silence for a few minutes, and then 
said, ‘‘I suppose, Linda, that your desire 
is to make your disloyalty still more 
marked by procuring the luxuries of life 
from Northern hands ?” 

“North,” 1 said angrily, ‘it is easy 
for you, who have none of the annoy- 
ances of poverty, to sneer at me because 
I am desirous of keeping myself and 
my family comfortable by any honest 
means. You may go on; you may say 
what you please; but I will not be an 
object of charity any longer, and if you 
are not willing that I should earn a little 
money in the only way open to me, why, 
then, the only thing left to me is to bor- 
row money from Richard D’Arcy, go 
north, and seek a situation in which I 
can make not only my own living, but a 
little over to send to you and Frances.” 

“Borrow of Richard! Why, Linda, 
are you insane?”’ said North. ‘“‘ Borrow 
money of the man whom you refuse to 
marry! If you are so poor as that, you 
had better marry him as a means of live- 
lihood.” 


“No; Iam not insane,” I said. ‘But 
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you will make me s0, if you continue to 
treat me as though I had neither reason 
nor feeling,” and I burst into tears. 

I could have designed no more effect- 
ive weapon than this, that I used so un- 
expectedly to myself. North had never 
seen me give way to tears before, and 
was frightened at my emotion, and, in 
his efforts to soothe me, consented to my 
request. It was only a skirmish com- 
pared with all that I had to encounter in 
taking my boarder. In the first place 1 
had to speak very plainly to Major Tillott- 
son, the applicant, about his lodgings. It 
was very embarrassing to me, but I could 
not let him come until he had some idea 
of what inconveniences he might expect. 
I said among other things: 

“T will do all I can to make you com- 
fortable; but you will hear secession ex- 
alted to the skies, you will find your room 
damp in stormy weather, and you will 
have to eat off dishes considerably the 
worse for wear. The truth is,’’ I added, 
desperately, ‘‘we are wretchedly poor, 
and, as our boarder, you will feel it in 
several ways.” 

He said he had no doubts as regards 
being able to endure all the afflictions 
that I had mentioned, said he would 
come the next day, and bade me good 
morning. Then Frances must be told. 
Poor Frances! She was so handsome, 
so aristocratic in all her ideas, and so 
different from myself that, of course, I 
could not understand her, and what to 
me would have been a trifling annoy- 
ance, would have assumed gigantic pro- 
portions in her eyes. She was enraged 
at my daring to decide such a matter 
without consulting her, and, as was per- 
fectly natural and just, laid no blame on 
North. She said at first that Major Tillott- 
son could not come, and word to that 
effect must be sent him. He should not 
dwell under the same roof with her 
brother and herself. 

I said that any message to him was im- 
practicable, as I knew not where it would 
reach him, and, besides, I said the ar- 
rangements being completed, we can 
not in honor draw back. ‘Moreover, 





Frances, money we must have, if we are 
compelled to beg for it. We are in want 
of every thing.” 

I suppose it seemed very hard in me, 
but what could I do? Frances never 
gave her consent to Major Tillottson’s 
coming to the house, and told me that as 
I preferred strangers to my own family, 
I need not expect her to leave her room 
while they remained in the house. 

The Major came in time for dinner. I 
exhausted my ingenuity on that meal. I 
gathered myriads of flowers and arranged 
them in divers ways, and in the worst 
cracked of the dishes, in my endeavors 
to hide the largest darns in the table- 
cloth, and I had such viands as would 
set the forlorn old dishes off to the best 
advantage. Gyp waited on the table, and 
we got through very comfortably. I have 
often thought since how very absurd our 
attempt at keeping up the ancient grand- 
eur of our house must have been to the 
major. The dining-room was so large, 
and for the four months of his stay there 
were never more than three at table, un- 
less Richard D'Arcy happened in, but 
Gyp always waited in the style learned 
in my father’s day, and there was as 
much flourish with the few fragments re- 
maining of the splendid service of plate, 
the oddly assorted china and glass, and 
the two finger-bowls, as there could have 
been in the palmiest days of the Dever- 
eaux family. But then we were, as a 
family, used to this fashion of being 
served, for we made no change in that 
respect for our boarder. One change I 
did make, and that was in having but 
one sheet on my bed while he was with 
us, owing to the limited number to which 
we were reduced, making two for each 
bed an impossible luxury. 

At breakfast and tea we used no table- 
cloth. It was an idea of my own, that 
if the polished mahogany should be un- 
covered at dessert and at tea time, there 
was no reason for hiding its beauty at 
breakfast; and it made a great saving in 
the table linen. 

My boarder was a thorough gentleman. 
He and North became good friends, and 
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as for Richard D’Arcy and him, it was 
to my inexperience a foreshadowing of 
the millennium to see a Confederate sol- 
dier and a soldier who had fought against 
him so evidently happy in each other's 
society, and as evidently holding each 
other in high esteem. One morning I 
was seated at an upper window darning 
sheets, when the two came round the 
house and stopped at a rustic seat just 
beneath my window. I heard Major 
Tillottson say: 

"Yes, it’sa shame. The child doesn’t 
know it, but she’s a heroine; if she 
was 'nt she could never endure her life 
in this dilapidated old house. If I hada 
sister, I could not see her doing as Miss 
Linda does, and make no effort to help 
her.” 

‘Poor little Linda—” I heard Richard 
beginning, as I hurried to get out of 
reach of their voices, for I did not wait 
to hear the reply, having a vague dread 
of something being said about North 
that I would not like tc hear. I think 
about that time I lived in continual fear 
lest I should discover a skeleton in my 
own household. Not that we were so 
happy as to be without any of those fa- 
miliars, but those that we acknowledged 
to having I could bear, it was the shad- 
owy unknown that terrified me. I was 
like him who sits at midnight in a haunted 
house, and waits in a hushed expectancy 
for the clanking chains, the silken rustle, 
or the blood-curdling groan, that shall 
warn him that the unearthly tenant is 
near. 

The next morning, as we sat over the 
breakfast table, after the meal was over, 
North said: 

‘Linda, I shall want Gyp all day in 
the library. Send him to me about ten 
o'clock,” 

“North,” I replied, ‘‘can you not wait 
until Monday? It is very important that 
Gyp should go to town to-day.” 

“‘On your business?’ he queried. 

‘*Yes,’’ I said; ‘‘a matter connected 
with my household duties. It is abso- 
lutely needful that he should go to-day.” 

‘*My dear little sister,” said North, in 








his patronizing way, ‘‘it may be as Rich- 
ard D'Arcy says, that you have the only 
head for business in the family; never. 
theless, I feel that the library must be 
attended to to-day, while I am equal to 
the supervision. So you see your impor- 
tant business must wait.” 

“But North, indeed it can not wait,” | 
said. ‘Please let me have Gyp to-day,” 

“Utterly impossible, Linda. I repeat 
I want him at ten o'clock,’ said my 
brother, going out of the room. , 

I was in despair. 
tant that Gyp should go to town, yet I 
would not tell North why I was so desir- 
ous of it. Just after Major Tillottson had 
come to us, after his first payment, I had 
gone to town to make a very small in- 
vestment in glass and china, and had 
found a woman with whom I had had 
dealings in the past who was willing to 
pay me a small sum for embroidering, 
making the stipulation that I should be 
always prompt in bringing in the com- 
pleted article. Most of the work was 
sent north, and a good many of her 
work-women were, like myself, ladies 
in reduced circumstances, who needed 
money so much that they were willing to 
accept her inadequate payment, in con- 
sideration of the fact of their working for 
her being kept secret. 

The little money that I obtained in this 
way was extremely useful to me, for it 
must be confessed that Frances and 
North used at least half of Major Tillott- 
son’s payments for their individual needs, 
I did not begrudge it either, only it was 
so much wanted for other purposes; and 
I knew, of course, that they could not 
bear deprivations as I could, owing to 
their delicate health, and also to their 
not being used to them, as I was. And 
I really enjoyed seeing Frances in the 
new white wrappers that were purchased 
with Northern bank-notes. She was so 
handsome that she could not be expected 
to be content with her shabby old ones. 
Yet I suppose I did seem mean when I 
bought plain ruffles instead of embroid- 
ery for the trimming. I do not marvel 
that Frances was a little displeased with 


It was very impor- 
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me; she could not know, keeping almost 
always in one room, how many things 
about the house required the expenditure 
of money. 

Well, my last piece of work had been 
much delayed in completion, as Frances’s 
wrappers and North's cabinet arrange- 
ments had taken a great deal of my time of 
late. Lucy was so old that I was obliged 
to do the greater part of the house-work, 
for though Gyp was invaluable, yet he 
had much to do out-of-doors, besides his 
attentions to my brother; and my only 
time for Mrs. Emmons'’s embroidery was 
when the house was attended to, and I 
sat alone, or with Major Tillottson for 
company ; I did not venture to do it be- 
fore Richard. I went off to my work 
after my talk with North, wondering how 
I could get off to town myself. I would 
have asked Richard D'Arcy to take me, 
but he was off on a hunting expedition. 
Of course Gyp must go to the library, and 
that of itself gave me some extra work 
that he usually did on Saturdays. While 
I was dusting the parlor, Major Tillottson 
came in, and coming to where I stood by 
the old piano, said: 

“Miss Linda, I am going to town, and 
will execute your commission.”’ 

“Oh, thank you,” I said; ‘‘but really, 
Major Tillottson, you could n't do it. I 
would n't ask it of a gentleman.” 

“T think I could do it if you would be 
explicit in your directions,”’ he said, 
smilingly, 

“Yes, you could,” I said, ‘“‘but I would 
not let you. It is perfectly right for me 
to send Gyp on this business, I am sure 
of that, but'’—and I stopped. 

“Then, Miss Linda, please let me do it 
in Gyp’s place. I know that any thing 
to be done for you must be perfectly right, 
and if there is any secret, you may rely 
upon my discretion,” 

May be I was wrong, but it was a great 
temptation, for Mrs. Emmons would give 
me no more work if this was delayed 
beyond that day. I bound the Major to 
secrecy, telling no more than was need- 
ful, and he took my work and brought 
me my pay. 





But for all my efforts, matters about the 
house remained in their former melan- 
choly condition, and I often feared that 
we would be compelled, after all, to let 
the old place go. It took so very much 
of our regular income to pay the interest 
on the mortgage, that what Major Tillott- 
son paid, and what I earned by embroi- 
dering, was, combined with what we 
raised on the place, our main depend- 
ence. Then, I suppose | did too much, 
for the early Autumn found me in a lan- 
guid condition, that made all exertion 
tell on my nervous system. And it was so 
hard for us all, for as I had always been so 
well, they, naturally, could not understand 
my ever feeling so forlorn as to be unable 
to attend to my duties. I felt so hurt, 
one day, when North asked me to go into 
the next room and get something for him. 
It did not pain him to move about, but it 
was an effort, and | was used to waiting 
on him, so I rose to go on his errand, 
when Major Tillottson stopped me, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You are not able to act as waitress 
along with all your other duties;”’ and 
turning to North, he said, ‘I should 
think, Devereaux, you might see for your- 
self that Miss Linda needs to be taken 
care of now.”” And then he went and 
got the required article, and North said 
nothing, but I felt sure he was offended 
with both the Major and myself. My 
health did not improve as the days passed 
away, and my spirits were greatly af- 
fected, so that Richard, and Major Til- 
lottson, and Mrs. D’Arcy, Richard's 
mother, each in turn urged my taking 
morerest. But I could not, and it seemed 
to offend Richard that I disregarded his 
advice, so for nearly a month before 
Major Tillottson left us, I hardly saw my 
old lover. Of course I missed him, and 
when Mrs. D'Arcy told me that he talked 
of going to Europe, I felt utterly deserted. 

In late October, Major Tillottson, went 
North. Toward evening of the day of 
his departure, I sat by a window in the 
parlor in a state of dejection that was as 
decided as it was unreasonable. The 
room was always chilly in easterly storms, 
but I could not afford a fire just for my 
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own comfort, and at this time in the even- 
ing North always liked to be alone while 
he took a nap, and Frances used to spend 
the same time in solitude. Knowing 
this, and old habit having established the 
custom firmly, I could not intrude on 
either, so the only two fires in the house 
were inaccessible to me for about two 
hours. The sky was gray and lowering, 
though the rain had not begun to fall, 
and the wind swept around the house 
with a mournful wail that died slowly 
away in the saddest of moanings. Ah, it 
was very weary, and I felt so alone in the 
world. I knew that I should miss Major 
Tillottson greatly, for he had been very 
kind to me, and now it was all over. 
Over, as friendship between a man and 
woman must be when the man marries, 
and the two are separated by distance. 
He had expressed regret at leaving me; 
but he was at the same time very happy 
in the near approach of his wedding- 
day,—for he was to be married in about 
three weeks,—and while his life was to be 
filled, mine seemed emptied. No, I 
could not help it, I had to have a cry. 
In the midst of it, Richard D’Arcy came 
in, and, coming up to where I sat, he put 
his arm around me as he had not dared 
to do for so iong, and said: 

‘“‘ Linda, darling, what is the matter?” 

“QO Richard!” I said, ‘‘I am so un- 
happy.” 

“Poor baby,” he said, stroking my hair 
soothingly, until the caressing motion 
and the feeling that some one did care 
for me, quieted my emotion ; then sitting 
beside me on the sofa, he began telling 
me his plans. In the first place, he was 
going to Europe in December, and I was 
to go with him. He seemed to have no 
doubt about that: and when I said, sor- 
rowfully,—for I loved Richard,—that I 
could not go, I could not leave Frances 
and North, he grew angry. Not at me, 
but at my brother and sister. 

‘* Linda,” he said, ‘‘ there is no use in 
your killing yourself for them, and you 
shall not do it.” 

“Richard,” I replied, ‘‘I must stay 
here and take care of them. You do not 





know all, or you could not urge me to 
desert them.”’ 

‘*I know more than you think, Linda,” 
he answered; ‘I know, too, that if they 
were as thoughtful for you as you are for 
them, they would accept Colonel Lan. 
ders’s offer for The Magnolias.” 

‘* Would he buy it ?”’ I asked. 

“Certainly,” said he. ‘He has made 
two distinct offers for the place, but they 
will not give it up until they are forced 
to. Now Linda, it is injuring both to re. 
main here, to live as they do; and if they 
would sell, they could live comfortably in 
the city. Doctor Weir says that North’s 
lameness is greatly increased by the 
dampness of this house, and you know 
yourself that Frances grows always more 
of an invalid.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘I know, Richard; but 
I can not leave them.” 

“ But,” he urged, ‘if you marry me 
and go across the ocean, they will be 
obliged to sell to Colonel Landers, and 
both will be the better for it.” 

What could I say? It was all true, 
but if they were so attached to the old 
place that they felt they could not leave 
it, could I, for my own happiness, self- 
ishly desert these two people who needed 
me so much? 

Richard talked and entreated, and all 
I could say was that I would think about 
it. And I did think about it until I was 
almost wild; and I spoke to both Fraiices 
and North about selling The Magnolias, 
and knew that they set it all down to my 
want of feeling. I told them, too, what 
Richard desired, and both thought me 
heartless beyond expression to be willing 
to go so far away while they were in such 
delicate health. And I felt badly that 
they believed me so unfeeling. But I did 
not care that they thought me recreant 
to my principles, in being willing, after 
all, to marry Richard; as Major Tillott- 
son had said one day about such mar- 
riages, ‘‘ The war is over, and the breach 
should be closed ; and only love can close 
it. Therefore I am always glad to see 
such a union of North and South.” I 
only feared that I would never be able to 
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marry Richard. But as my efforts to ar- 
range matters So that I could go away 
were useless, so were Richard's to induce 
me to secure my own ease and happiness 
at the expense of my nearest relatives. 
And it made it so much harder that I 
could not make Richard look at the sub- 
ject as I did. He could not understand 
how, if I loved him, I could sacrifice him 
for those whom I pretended to love less 
strongly ; he took it as a man generally 
does, where the woman he loves puts a 
question of right before him. 

Ah me! How foolish we both were 
those Autumn days; I look back on them 
now, and wonder no more at Richard's 
sense of injury, his feeling that his love 
was not fully reciprocated, than at my 
own devotion to an idea, my determina- 
tion to remain at home though my heart 
should break from loneliness. 

And when December came, my lover 
left me. It seemed at first as if I could 
not bear it, for he was very cold and un- 
forgiving to the last. 

It wasa dreary Winter for us all. The 
house at The Magnolias was very old, 
and had not been originally intended for 
a Winter residence, the great ‘‘Devereaux 
mansion” being the Charleston house 
that we lost when my father died; and 
in the South, even houses meant for the 
cool weather are not made to keep out 
the cold. Our home, therefore, was ex- 
tremely airy in its prime, and now, in 
its old age, when there were so many 
crevices through which the rain leaked, 
and the eastern winds swept gustily, it 
needed, for comfort, to have a fire in 
every room and in the great hall. There 
were fire-places enough, for the builders 
of the house had considered a hall-fire 
requisite nearly all Summer, and morning 
and evening fires in the parlor and cham- 
bers were looked upon throughout the 
Autumn months as_ indispensable to 
health. I assure those who have not 
tried it, that damp evenings in the sunny 
South are as uncomfortably chilly as those 
in the North. 

It was a very wet Winter, and every 
thing grew moldy from the long-continued 





dampness. I think a more wretched 
creature than myself did not exist. The 
truth was, I needed warmth, for, besides 
our lack of fires, my clothing was not 
sufficient except at mid-day, and I tasted 
meat but once during the Winter. I used 
to dread taking North and Frances their 
wine my desire to drink it was so great. 
Then my evenings were something to be 
dreaded all day, and endured in passive 
horror when they arrived. My brother 
and sister retired at dark, and I tried it too 
for a while, but found the wakeful nights 
rather worse than the desolate evenings. 
I would have sat in the out-kitchen with 
Lucy and Cicero, or had Gyp for company 
in the parlor, but the two former went to 
bed as early as Frances and North, and 
the latter was working for a neighbor of 
evenings. I can hardly realize now, that 
the little creature, in a shabby dark blue 
dress, who crouched over the feeble fire 
in the great parlor, could have been Linda 
Devereaux. I could not read for fear of— 
ghosts, I guess—I do n't know what it was 
that I did fear, but I used to sit embroid- 
ering by the dim light of one candle, 
listening to the shrieking of the wind in 
the great trees, or to the innumerable 
sounds that can be heard when a house 
is quiet, with eyes wide open in a terror 
that vanquished even my _heart-ache. 
Then, when it grew late and I must go to 
my room, I used to fly through the parlor 
into the hall and up the stairs with a ra- 
pidity only possible to one 
“ Who thinks some horrid shape 
Doth close behind him tread.” 

When the dreadful time was over, I could 
persuade myself that it had not been a 
dream only when I looked at the bands 
of silver in my auburn hair, that twenty- 
two years of life should hardly have suf- 
ficed to render so frosty. | 

Early in February, North grew alarm- 
ingly worse, and Doctor Weir said that 
it was owing to the dampness. My 
evenings in the parlor were at an end; 
but, alas, I had very little time for my 
embroidery, and our expenses were 
greatly increased. At last, in March, 
when our beautiful Southern Spring had 
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opened, the doctor told me that my brother 
could not recover. ThenI wentto Frances 
and begged her to consent to the sale of 
the place, for Colonel Landers still wanted 
it; but she was inflexible on that point, 
and so on the very day when North died, 
the mortgage was foreclosed. 

We had permission to remain in the 
house for two months; and, indeed, be- 
yond that time, I had no idea of what I 
should do, or where I should go. 

The evening after the funeral,—it was 
the last of March,—I sat alone, as always, 
in the parlor. It was a mild, Spring 
evening, the earth seemed to rejoice in 
its new birth, the fragrance of the flowers 
perfumed the air, but I felt around me 
the awful stillness that falls on a house 
from which the dead has just been taken, 

Up in her chamber Frances was busy 
packing. She was going the next day to 
some friends in the city, the sisters of her 
dead lover; no one seemed to care to 
take me away from this house so haunted 
with sad memories. Gyp coming into 
the room, handed me a note from Mrs. 
D'Arcy. It was short, explaining that 
she was quite ill, and saying that she 
would send inthe morning for my baggage, 
and would expect me to remain with her 
until I could make pleasanter arrange- 
ments. I cried a little over her great 
kindness, for she had been one of those 





who seriously disapproved of my sympa- 
thy with the North, and for a long time 
had neither invited me to her house, nor 
asked to see me when she came to ours; 
and it would have been so natural for her 
to blame me for my treatment of Richard, 
Then, as the twilight deepened, I walked 
up and down the room, and wondered, 
oh so drearily, how many years I must 
live and bear my lonely, loveless exist- 
ence. I heard a step in the hall, but 
thought Gyp was attending some of Fran- 
ces’s orders, and in another moment, two 
hands were laid on my shoulders, and 
Richard's voice was in my ear. Then 
all grew dark around me, and when I was 
once again conscious of life, I was ina 
room over at Mrs. D’Arcy’s, and all was 
peaceful and comfortable, only I was so 
very weak, 

I was all the Summer regaining my 
strength, but they were so kind, and life 
looked so different with Richard near, 
and the old struggles at an end, that I 
grew bright and happy again. 

In the Autumn we were married and 
went to Europe, where we remained for 
two years; and now from my home in the 
old D’Arcy mansion, I write this story of 
less than a year of a life that, filled as it 
was with suffering and anxiety, was only 
one of a great number whose homes the 
war had desolated. 

ALICE WAYNE. 





DYING SUMMER. 


N tawny hills in faded splendor drest, 
Of rusty purple and of tarnished gold, 
Now like some Eastern monarch sad and 
old 
The discrowned Summer lieth down to rest! 
A mournful mist hangs o’er the mellow plain, 
O’er watery meads that slide down pine- 
clad heights, 
And wine-red woods where song no more 
delights ; 





But only wounded birds cry out in pain. 
A pallid glory lingers in the sky, 
Faint scents of wilding flowers float in the 
air, 
All nature’s voices murmur in despair— 
‘¢Was Summer crowned so late,—so soon to 
die?” 
But with a royal smile, she whispers, 
** Cease ; 
If life is joy and triumph, death is peace !” 
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nature,’’ said the eldest son of the 
Shah to the present writer, early in the 
current year. We were in Ispahan, the 
chief commercial city of Persia, of which 
the prince is governor, and his remark 
was apropos of the absence of railways 
and other modes of internal communica- 
tion which are common in civilized States. 
Nature has not richly endowed Persia 
with navigable rivers, and man has not 
made canals or roads. The prince's fa- 
ther is called ‘‘Zil-ullah’’ (Shadow of 
God), and he “ Zil-i-Sult4n"’ (Shadow of 
the King), so that the Prince-governor of 
Ispahan is the Shadow of the Shade of 
God, as Persian titles go. And how do 
the princes of Persia act up to this high 
calling? 

The Shah himself is not unpopular, and 
is believed to have at heart the welfare of 
his subjects. His Majesty recently issued 
an order that a ‘‘ Box of Justice” should 
be fixed ina prominent place in all the 
large towns, for the reception of petitions, 
which were to be forwarded direct to him- 
self; but the oppressors found means to 
thwart this innocent plan, by setting a 
watch over the boxes, and over those who 
wished to send petitions. Thrice the 
amount of the English Premier’s salary, 
or twice that of the President of the United 
States, does not satisfy men of the first 
official rank in Persia. And while the 
commander-in-chief andall the high func- 
tionaries of State plunge their greedy 
hands thus deep into the miserable rev- 
enue, forced, —often at the bayonet’s 
point,—from the poorest of peasants, the 
soldiery are not seldom marauders, with 
the excuse that they can not obtain their 
pay from the Government. 

From the officers and the middle class 
of State officials, a somewhat intricate 
method of plunder is adopted. Their pay, 
although appropriated from the revenue, 
is withheld, and, after repeated applica- 
tions, they are told that the minister will 





cover his personal risk. The offer is 
generally accepted, and the gains of the 
higher functionaries from this line of 
conduct are said to be not inconsiderable. 

It is unquestionable that the Persian 
people believe their rulers to be capable 
of any crimes, and especially of any sort 
of venality in the misappropriation of 
public money. The prince to whom we 
have referred, though eldest son of the 
Shah, is not the crown prince. The 
mother of the governor of Ispahan was 
not a princess, and for this reason he has 
been passed over; and the son of his 
majesty’s second wife, the young gover- 
nor of Tabriz, enjoys that position. One 
morning, on parade, it was the talk of 
all the soldiery that the crown prince had 
caused his wife to be strangled in his 
presence. The report was untrue ; it had 
origin in the fact that the prince’s aunt 
had lately sent a second wife to her illus- 
trious nephew in Tabriz, and the anger 
and grief of the first wife on seeing the 
new arrival had been magnified into her 
death. When the Prime Minister re- 
turned with his Sovereign from England, 
he was so unpopular that the Shah only 
saved his clever servant by depriving 
Houssein Khan of the title of Sadr Azem. 
His execution by the bowstring was 
talked of. 

Justice is certainly an accident in Per- 
sia. The perpetrator of foul and malicious 
murder may have his sentence remitted 
if he can obtain sufficient ‘‘ blood money” 
to overcome the desire of the victim's 
friends for his execution. The creditors 
of the peasants and of the small traders, 
are generally soldiers, for these only feel 
sure of the requisite power to recover 
their loans. The defaulter well' knows 
that if he does not repay the soldier, his 
house, or his store in the bazaar, will be 
plundered of all that is worth taking by a 
gang of military money-lenders. In one 
part of our long ride from the Caspian 
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Sea to the Persian Gulf, we were attended 
by an officer of the road-guard and some 
half-dozen of his men. For days these 
people accompanied our caravan, by or- 
der of the governor of the province we 
were traversing. We observed that when- 
ever they approached a flock of goats or 
sheep, the officer, with one or two men, 
rode toward the herd, and, that soon 
afterward, one of the flock was following 
at our heels. The officer sold animals 
thus obtained in every town we passed, 
and pocketed the proceeds of the trans- 
action, which we have no doubt was high- 
way robbery. In answer to our demand 
for an explanation of his conduct, which 
we threatened to report to the governor, 
he replied that he had lent the herdsmen 
money, and was only taking security for 
repayment. But this cloak for his prob- 
ably criminal conduct was seemingly 
transparent to his giggling followers, who 
perhaps had received some small share 
in the gains of these robberies by men 
whose immediate duty was to protect us 
and our baggage from robbers. 

We had letters to the governor of 
Koom, both from the British Embassy and 
from the Shah’s Prime Minister. He en- 
joys princely rank, he is the husband of 
the Shah’s daughter, and the possessor 
of a magnificent income,—all in conse- 
quence of his Majesty’s contrition for de- 
creeing the execution of his father, the 
great Amir-el-Nizim, whose memory is 
cherished as that of a most able, just, 
and patriotic minister. The governor, 
who bears the imposing title of Itizad-ul- 
Dowleh (Grandeur of the State), his wife 
having in like manner received from her 
imperial father the appellation of ‘‘ Glory 
of the State,’’ kindly sent ten ferashes, or 
servants, to conduct us through the town, 
and to show us the sights of Koom. He 
intimated that we might look upon the 
shrine of Fatima, sister of the Imam 
Reza, which is the holiest of holies in 
this sacred city. We visited the Mesjid- 
i-Juma, the oldest mosque in Koom, and 
the tomb of Feth-Ali Shah; but when we 
approached the Mosque of Fatima, whose 
richly gilded cupola shines afar, there 





ad 
stood in the entrance a group of moollahs 
and dervishes, who declared we should 
not enter, and threatened to call the 
fanatical populace to support them if the 
governor's servants attempted, as they 
seemed disposed, to force a passage. In 
sight of such opposition, we at once or- 
dered them to retire, and every-where 
we found the same insuperable objection 
to any entry of the mosques used for 
public worship, although in India, jn 
Turkey, and in Egypt nothing is more 
easy, upon payment of backshish and on 
condition of observing the cleanly’ habit 
of changing shoes at the door. 

Whether the people are responsible for 
their government, or whether the matter 
is contrariwise, we will not now attempt 
to determine. But when the ways of 
justice are not blind, are rather dark, 
and are trodden in secrecy by irrespon- 
sible and unreported officers, or by tur- 
baned priests ; when, on the part of those 
who rule there is an example of covetous- 
ness, corruption, and unbridled violence; 
when all are liable, upon slender evi- 
dence, to cruel punishments, or even a 
terrible death, is it wonderful that the 
people occasionally reflect the vices of 
their government? Nor, with rare excep- 
tions, do the few Europeans in Persia 
offer them a much better example. They 
are friendly toward each other, and to 
travelers most hospitable and attentive, 
but they often lapse into Persian modes 
of dealing with their servants, and noth- 
ing is more common than to hear a Eu- 
ropean resident declare that no one can 
get on in Persia without “the sticks.” 
For ourselves, we feel bound to say that, 
in riding through Persia in the line of its 
greatest length, with the disadvantage of 
ignorance of the language and with na- 
tive servants who could speak no tongue 
but Persian, men who well knew that we 
should not beat them, we had never to 
complain of misconduct or disobedience. 

We have made these preliminary re- 
marks upon the government of the 
country, because the system of misrule 
which the Shah and his Minister, how- 
ever willing, appear incompetent to 
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reform, explains so much of what is seen 
in Persia apart from the natural features 
of the country and the incidence of ex- 
ternal politics. There is no security for 
life or property. The annals of the pres- 
ent and of the past dynasty are full of 
warning for a well-disposed ruler who 
attempts the path of radical reform. 

The system of taxation is one of the 
the most onerous that can be imagined, 
and its burden is placed with blighting 
incidence wholly upon the producing 
classes. For each plowing-bullock, the 
poor peasant pays nearly the value of the 
animal yearly. He contributes of his 
produce, he pays for every date-tree, he 
is subject to a poll-tax; now and then he 
is called upon to protect his village against 
an attack by robbers, and in case of de- 
feat, must submit to be spoiled of any 
portable property he possesses. If there 
is a highway robbery within the bounda- 
ries of his village, he must pay his share 
of the losses incurred, which it is not at 
all certain will ever reach the empty 
pocket of the plundered man. He can 
never calculate the amount of his taxa- 
tion, for while the governor of this year 
may be lenient, his successor next year 
will be rapacious. Asa rule, the govern- 
ors purchase their office, and sometimes, 
over and above the sum which they are 
obliged to return as revenue, make an- 
nual presents to the Shah. To repay 
themselves for this outlay, they ravage 
the district with taxation ; and a governor 
is successful or not from his own point 
of view, in reference to the sum in excess 
of the assessed amount which he or his 
vizier (for the greater governors rarely 
do this work themselves), can force from 
the peasants and from the traders in the 
bazaars of the towns. The crown ofa 
most iniquitous system is the exemption 
of the moollahs, and, in fact, of all who 
are not engaged in trade, commerce, or 
agriculture. 

One can not ride twenty miles in any 
part of Persia, other than upon the Salt 
Desert or the mountain-tops, without see- 
ing ruined villages and broken water- 
courses, bounded by fields which have 





relapsed to infertility; nor can one often 
travel the same distance without observ- 
ing many traces of neglected subterra- 
nean wealth. Silver, copper, coal, and 
probably precious stones, are lying hid- 
den in the hills, while in more than one 
of the plains there are springs of petro- 
leum. Baron Reuter and his friends 
think, or thought, that Persia was ready 
for railways. But who will invest money 
in mining, in the exploitation of petro- 
leum, or in railways, under such a system 
of government as that which holds sway 
in Persia? Who that knows Persia would 
not fear lest even the smallest success, 
following upon a large and irremovable 
investment, would be immediately fol- 
lowed by some quibble as to the validity 
of the concession, some demand for an 
ever-increasing share of the profits? 

The first requirement of Persia is a 
strong and equitable government. In 
this respect there is a notable difference 
between the Russian provinces on the 
Caspian, which were formerly Persian, 
and the dominions of the Shah. Within 
fifty miles of Bushire the ground is satu- 
rated with petroleum, and streams run 
foul and oily with the same natural wealth, 
yet no man regards it. Englishmen have 
made negotiations, but have retired ter- 
rified by the rapacious demands for Azsh- 
kish advanced by governors and govern- 
ment. It is quite otherwise in the Russian 
provinces upon the Caspian. There, at 
Baku, an immense and increasing indus- 
try has arisen, and all day long carts 
loaded with barrels of petroleum rumble 
towards the port. The engines of every 
steamship upon the Caspian are driven 
by the fire of the dregs of petroleum, at 
a cost greatly less than that of coal. The 
furnaces of the vessels which conveyed 
us from north to south of that sea had 
each a tap so arranged as to pour out a 
small stream of muddy oil, and this, on 
being lighted, was distributed in glaring 
fire over all the furnace by a jet of 
steam which operated just beneath the 
mouth of the tap. The captain of one 
vessel stated that whereas the cost of 
coal had been eighteen roubles per hour, 
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petroleum cost only one and a half rou- 
bles for an equal time. 

Russian influence is predominant at 
Teheran, probably because of the irre- 
movable fear that, upon the slightest 
provocation, Russia would possess her- 
self of these provinces, which, against 
the naval as well as military force that 
she could bring to bear, are practically 
defenseless. The provinces of Azerba- 
jan, Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astrabad, 
will probably become Russian if ever 
there is a partition of Persia. And if 
Russian ambition does not extend to the 
Persian capital, their conquest would be 
the more easy, because upon the south- 
ern confines of these rich provinces the 
Elburz Mountains run from east to west, 
in which the lowest pass is not less than 
six thousand feet above the level of the 
Caspian. That which is most extraordi- 
nary in the formation of Persia, and 
which accounts for its extremes of cli- 
mate, is this elevation, which is about 
the same in the south as in the north. 
The low land upon the Caspian is far 
more extensive and productive than that 
upon the Persian Gulf; but within a hun- 
dred miles from the northern water, and 
sixty miles from the southern water, the 
caravan tracks (for there are no roads) 
rise by very rugged paths to a height 
which, for the intervening eight hundred 
miles, is never less than two thousand 
nine hundred feet, and of which the av- 
erage level exceeds five thousand feet, 
some of the mountains rising to nearly 
twenty thousand feet. While Resht is 
not one hundred feet above the sea level, 
Teheran is four thousand two hundred 
feet, Ispahan four thousand seven hun- 
dred feet, and Shiraz four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty feet. During our jour- 
ney from the first to the last of these 
three chief towns of Persia, we were 
obliged to cross three chains of mount- 
ains at heights varying from seven thou- 
sand to nearly nine thousand feet. 

Persia has been described, and is often 
spoken of, as a desert varied with oases, 
Yet this is but partially true; for an 





——. 
Sahara, is formed by the natural outflow 
of water, whereas the green lands of 
Persia are for the most part the result 
of artificial irrigation, which, if there 
were sufficient water—if the Winter flow 
were preserved for use in Spring and 
Summer—might be extended to much 
of the adjacent land with equally remu- 
nerative results. Persia is rather a coun- 
try of plains divided by mountains, the 
uneven outlines of which are always 
upon the horizon, and it is unquestiona- 
ble that, if there were proper works and 
the utmost conservation of water in the 
mountains, a vastly increased area might 
be profitably cultivated. Persia would 
then lose the character of desert, which, 
however, is truly applied to much of the 
land in the center and north-east, where 
the plains are covered with salts, of which 
the surrounding mountains are in large 
part composed. 

There is very little intercourse between 
the chief towns of Persia. Those door- 
less hovels of mud-brick, covered witha 
rude cement of mud and straw, which 
are placed at distances of twenty to thirty 
miles apart on the road from Resht 
through Teheran and Ispahan to Shiraz, 
have but one room, the dalakoneh, ele- 
vated above the noisome yard in which 
horses and mules are inclosed for the 
night. In a ride of about fifty days 
through Persia we never found, on ar- 
riving at a station, this one room already 
occupied, which is perhaps the strongest 
evidence that could be afforded of the 
scarcity of native or foreign travelers. 

As to the population of the towns and 
of the country generally, there exist no 
trustworthy figures. The population of 
Teheran is stated to be eighty-five thou- 
sand; but after passing five weeks in 
the city, and making acquaintance with 
nearly every part of it, we are not in- 
clined to believe that much more than 
half that number of people are ever at 
any one time to be found in the capital. 
We have never traveled in a country so 
thinly populated, and in this respect the 


| contrast with India is very striking. Even 


oasis, such as those in the African ! on the most frequented track in Persia, 
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the mule-path from Teheran to Ispahan, 
we have ridden eight-and-twenty miles 
in daylight without seeing a human hab- 
itation, or, except the foot-marks upon 
the road, a trace of. man. 

One is astonished at the climate and 
creatly disappointed with the architecture 
of Persia. From the 3d of December, 
when we were approaching Ispahan, to 
the 5th of February, when, ata distance 
of five stages from Shiraz, we suddenly 
descended five thousand feet on to the 
plain of Kazeroon, we traveled over snow 
more or less deep, and every night during 
those two months the mercury in our 
thermometer was below zero. One does 
not look for frost-bite in Ispahan, the city 
of melons, or to find, for long weeks to- 
gether, frozen snow in all the narrow 
ways of Shiraz, the place where the warm 
lays of Hafiz were composed, in latitude 
more than twenty degrees south of Lon- 
don. One is surprised to see English 
attachés skating in Teheran, and a Euro- 
pean cutting figures of eight upon frozen 
pools in the Ispahan River. Yet all these 
things may be witnessed during-a Winter 
less severe than that of 1875-76. But 
even the intense cold of the January 
nights, and the miserable shelter afforded 
in the chupparkonehs, involve far less in- 
convenience than the same journey in 
the blazing heat of Summer, when trav- 
eling through the day is impossible. We 
suffered more under the sultry sun of 
October, between Resht and Teheran, 
than in the frosts of January and Feb- 
ruary. In the Summer months cara- 
vans always start about midnight, and 
get to the end of their day's journey 
soon after sunrise. In the Winter months 
we never started before sunrise, or rode 
after sunset. 

There is not a mosque or a modern 
edifice in Persia which possesses any 
considerable architectural beauty, and 
there is not a public building which is 
not in some part, or in many parts, in a 
state of ruin. Not one of the numerous 
palaces of the Shah which we visited, 
not one of the large number of mosques 
we passed in our wanderings, not a 
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palace of any one of the prince-gov- 
ernors in the provinces, can we refer to 
as an exception. We were honored by 
an invitation to occupy the Karaj palace 
of the Shah, news ‘Teheran. There was no 
article of furniture in it but a carpet in 
the central hall, the colored glass win- 
dows of which were sadly broken, and 
the court-yard cumbered with ruins of the 
roof. The bedroom we occupied had a 
floor of bad concrete, the dust from 
which rose in clouds as we crossed the 
room; there was no appliance whatever 
for fastening the doors, and the windows 
were heavily framed slides of wood, 
which made utter darkness and shut out 
all ventilation when they were closed. 
Upon arrival at the palace of the Shah’s 
brother-in-law, in Shiraz, we noticed that 
the frames of the windows over the en- 
trance were hanging out in utter ruin; the 
pillars of the gateway and many of the 
coping-stones lay broken on the ground, 
and had lain there during the reigns of 
many of his predecessors in the govern- 
ment of that unruly province. Yet there 
is not a more accomplished man in Per- 
sia than the ‘Firman Firma,” as the 
Shah has styled Yahia Khan. We can 
only suppose that he lives, as every one 
else seems to live in Persia, without any 
concern for the exterior of his house,and 
that he looks upon public buildings, as 
every one else appears to regard them, 
with a single eye to whether the walls, or 
sufficient of them, will stand to outlast 
his tenure. 

In the Shah’s Palace of Teheran the 
grandest and most notable apartments 
are that in which he receives, on the oc- 
casion of a salaam or levee, the diplo- 
matic body and other persons of distinc- 
tion, and the throne-room, in which he 
sits, upon rare occasions, in motionless 
majesty, exposed to the homage of the 
people. The former is between two court- 
yards of the palace—open spaces, which 
are made pleasant with tall plane-trees, 
and rectangular walks somewhat roughly 
paved with marble. In a marble court, 
through the center of each of these plan- 
tations, there rills a stream of very pure 
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water. 


The course runs beneath the re- | 


ception-hall, which is open to the weather | 
on both sides, the roof being there sup- | 
ported by four twisted columns, gilded | 


from capital to pedestal. One mounts to 
the imperial presence by six painfully 
high steps, and then enters the hall by an 
open doorway, close to the west end, and 
just beneath a very large picture, which, 
somewhere about the center, contains a 
full-length portrait of the Emperor of 
Austria. Beneath this hang a landscape 
and a sea-piece, evidently purchased from 
some French gallery; the small tin plate 
bearing the exhibition number of each 
still remains in the corner. It is at the 
opposite end of the room that the 
‘‘Shadow of God” sits on his heels, or 
stands to receive the envoys of Europe. 
There, in the center, may be seen one 
of the characteristic feats—probably the 
greatest art-work—of His Majesty’s long 
reign. It is a two-feet globe, covered 
with jewels from the north pole to the 
extremities of the tripod in which the 
gemmed sphere is placed. The story 
goes that His Majesty bought—more 
probably accepted, at all events was in 
possession of—a heap of jewels, for which 
he could find no immediate purpose. 
Nothing could add to the luster of his 
crown of diamonds, which is surmounted 
by the largest ruby we have ever seen, 
including those of Her Majesty and the 
Emperors of Germany and Russia. He 
had the ‘‘Sea of Light,” a diamond in 
size but little inferior to the British 
‘Mountain of Light.’’ He had coats 
embroidered with diamonds, with emer- 
alds, with rubies, with pearls, and with 
garnets; he had jeweled swords and 
daggers without number—so, possibly 
because he had his royal mind turned 
toward travel, he ordered this globe to 
be constructed, covered with gems, the 
over-spreading seas to be of emeralds, 
and the kingdoms of the world distin- 
guished by jewels of different colors, 
The Englishman notes with pride that 
England flashes in diamonds; and a 
Frenchman may share the feeling, for 
France glitters illustrious as the British 


| 


Isles, being set out with the same impe- 
rial gems. The dominion of the Shah's 
great neighbor, the brand-new Empress 
of India, is marked with amethysts, 
while Africa blazes against the literally 


| emerald sea, a whole continent of rubies 





Near the globe, side by side with a 


French couch, worth perhaps a hundred 
francs, stands the Shah’s throne, which 
of course is arranged for sitting after the 
manner of the country. It occupies a 
space almost as large as Mr. Spurgeon's 
or Mr. Ward Beecher’s pulpit; for the 
occupants of this throne have occasion- 
ally had a 4aleon or hookah of wonder- 
ful dimensions with them upon the 
splendid carpet, which is fringed with 
tens of thousands of pearls. ‘The bol- 
ster, upon which the Shah rests his back 
or arm, is embroidered with pearls. Be- 
hind his head is a *‘sun,”’ all glittering with 
jewels, supported at the two corners by 
birds in plumage of the same most costly 
material. On the other side of the room, 
grimy with dust, and horribly incongru- 
ous, there is a table, the top inlaid with 
the beautiful work of Florence, anda 
model of the Arch of Titus, both gifts 
from His Holiness the infallible Pope. 
Near these presents, in a recess, and in 
a very common wooden frame, is a por- 
trait of Havelock, and, not far off, a time- 
piece with ‘‘running water” and a nod- 
ding peacock, a gift from the East India 
Company. The only means of prevent- 
ing rain or snow from entering this and 
the other halls of His Majesty's palace 
is the hanging of large cotton sheets, 
covering the sides which are open to the 
weather. 

The other and more public hall is 
much older, and in its arrangements 
wholly Persian. The floor raised 
about three feet from the pavement of a 
large oblong court-yard, up the broad 
paths of which the sons of Iran throng 
to make salaam before their monarch, 
who sits upon a high throne built of the 
alabaster-like greenish marble of Yezd, 
the wide floor on which the Shah sits be- 
ing supported upon animals having the 
same queer resemblance to lions which 
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is noticed in the supporters of the great 
fountain of the Alhambra. The ceiling 
of the old reception-hall in the Shah's 
palace is fashioned like the ceilings in 
the ruins of the famous Oriental palace 
in Spain, and then covered with pieces 
of looking-glass, which, if the work were 
well done and the glass were cleaned, 
would have a very glittering effect. In 
face of the Shah's throne, at the extreme 
end of the court-yard, is a rude mosaic, 
showing, upon the distant wall, how Rus- 
tem, the “Arthur,” the legendary hero 
of Persia, destroyed the White Devil. 
That which is truly interesting in Persia 
is the extended scenery and the out-door 
life—for no European sees much of the in- 
door existence—ofthe people. Persiaisthe 
land of magnificent distances. In Sum- 
mer, the mountains, always in sight, and 
in many places strongly colored with the 
metallic ores which they contain, glow 
into wondrous beauty in the rose-light of 
the morning sun, and harden into masses 
of deep purple and black when the clear 
and pleasant starlight is substituted for 
that of the blazing sun of Persia. In 
another season we have seen the plains 
resembling an Arctic sea, when their ap- 
parently perfect level was covered with 
a dazzling expanse of untrodden snow, 
and again when the white hills loomed 
through the blinding storm like the ice- 
bergs of polar regions. Wherever the 
people are seen, their presence adds to 
the charm of the landscape. The men 
are handsome and picturesque in their 
costumes of blue or white cotton, with 
here and there one in red or yellow. 
They wear skull-caps of felt, turbaned 
with cotton or silk of every color. The 
food of the lower classes is generally 
composed of bread—thin, flabby cakes 
baked on the outside of a conical chim- 
ney, which they occasionally soak in a 
warm mess of sour milk—grapes, melons, 
and pomegranates, which are produced 
in nearly all the provinces of Persia in 
great abundance. In the towns, the 
traveler recognizes in the people the 
characters of the tales in the “Arabian 
Nights.’ There is the handsome, stal- 





wart porter, with panting breast exposed, 
and darkly sunburned skin, scratching 
his shaved head, ready for any new sum- 
mons, including that of the mysterious 
lady, the mistress of the equally myste- 
rious house, wherein he may be mur- 
dered or enriched, killed and buried like 
a dog, or clad in splendid robes, as is the 
good pleasure of the genii. There is the 
merchant from Bagdad, wearing the re- 
spectable marks of a pilgrim, and saluted 
in virtue of his journey to Mecca by ali 
men as “Hadji;’’ his green or white 
turban is spotless and ample; from his 
shculders hangs a cloak of fine cloth, 
gold-braided, and his tunic of purple or 
green is bound with a costly sash, in 
which probably the case containing his 
materials for writing is thrust like a dag- 
ger. Every-where is seen the priest or 
moollah, riding, with nothing of meek- 
ness in his face, a white donkey, his 
dress proclaiming him to be a member 
of the caste which is strongest in Persia, 
There are no old men; for those whose 
beards are white with age have been 
transformed into unnatural youth by dye- 
ing the hair deep red with henna. Their 
hands and feet are colored with the same 
preparation, and they sit smoking a 4a- 
Zeon, or reading the Koran, upon the 
front planks of their stall in the cool ba- 
zaar, without any more apparent interest 
in their business than if it were a mere 
cloak for the supernatural concerns of 
their active life. 

Even without aid from the genii, there 
are always present in Persia two myste- 
ries, which no doubt will serve to trans- 
mit, so long as they exist, the ideas of the 
“Arabian Nights.’’ These are the veiled 
lady and the walled-up house into which 
no outside eye can penetrate. No giaour 
can see even the eves of a Persian woman 
of the middle and superior classes. She 
moves through the streets or bazaars on 
her white donkey or on foot, in perfect 
disguise. Even her husband would not 
know her. She is covered from head to 
foot in the loose chudder of indigo, or 
black-dyed cotton; over her face a long 
white veil is tied across the chudder, 
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where that envelope covers all but the 
visage. The legs are hidden in loose 
trousers of cotton of the same color, 
which are not worn in the house. The 
only opening in the face-veil is a small 
bar of embroidered work before the eyes, 
which enables her to see her path and 
the quality of the goods she is buying in 
the bazaar. But in all her out-door life 
she is a moving mystery. She may be 
young or old, white or black, fair or ugly, 
on a mission of sin or upon an errand of 
charity; no one knows who she is as she 
shuffles along upon shoes which are dif- 
ficult to keep on her feet, as the upper 
leather ends far before the heel. She 
raises, at some mud-walled house, an 
iron knocker upon a door like that of a 
fortification, is admitted, the door is closed, 
and what goes on within that house, what 
is the fate of the women, the children, 
and the slaves, no one can know; there 
is no window from which they can com- 
municate with the outer world; it is a 
despotism within a despotism. Each of 
these walled houses is the seat of a des- 
potic sovereignty established and con- 
firmed by the greatest power in Persia— 
that of the Koran. 

The religion of the Persians—of the 
Shiah sect of Mohammedans—gives no 
supernatural attributes to the Shah. He 
is the ‘‘Shadow of God”’ (Zz/-u//ah), not 
infallible in his government, but because 
he is charged with the duty of ruling in 
strict accordance with the scriptures of 
Mohammed. To their faithfulness in re- 
gard to this false standard of life, to the 
abuses and excesses of the purely per- 
sonal and irresponsible government to 
which their lives and honor and property 
are always exposed, we must ascribe the 
miserable condition of the Persian peo- 
ple. While other nations of the world 
are progressing, Persia is declining, be- 
cause ignorance and sensuality, and the 
rapacious habits of despotism, are there 
established by the priesthood and con- 
firmed by the Government in every 
province; and the mosque school, which 
has no higher standard than writing and 
the ability to read half-a-dozen verses 





from the Koran, is for the people the 
highest mark of education. 

Of modern literature we have found 
nothing worthy of remark. There is one 
periodical publication, the Gazette of 
Teheran, to which all officials and aspi- 
rants to office are constrained to sub. 
scribe, and which we believe is seen by 
nobody else. The glowing writings of 
Hafiz, and the sententious pages of Sadi, 
both of Shiraz, are the much-read clas. 
sics of Persia. We visited the tombs of 
these celebrated poets in gardens near 
Shiraz. Hafiz died in 1338, but it was 
long after his death that the splendid 
block of marble which now covers his 
remains was placed in its present posi- 
tion. On the surface are carved, in the 
beautiful letters of the Persian alphabet, 
two of the poet’s odes. The wisdom of 
the Sheik Sadi of Shiraz, who was born 
about 1194 A. D., is the pride of all Per- 
sians who can read his works, of which 
the chief are the ‘‘ Bustan”’ and the 
‘‘Gulistan.”” In the early pages of the 
latter work we find this truly Persian es- 
timate of the kingly office: ‘A king is 
the Shadow of God, and a shadow should 
be the likeness of its principal; the dis- 
position of the subject is not capable of 
good unless it be restrained by the sword 
of the sovereign; any good behavior that 
is observed in this world springs from the 
justice of princes, and that monarch's 
will can never be just whose judgment 
is based in wickedness.” 

The works of these writers will not 
pass away; they are safely enshrined in 
letters which are frequently reprinted, 
We should be glad if we had the same 
confidence that the remains of the tombs 
and halls and palaces of Cyrus, of Da- 
rius, and of Xerxes, which adorn the road 
from Ispahan to Shiraz, were equally as- 
sured against injury and neglect. The 
inscription near the reputed tomb of 
Cyrus, “I am Cyrus the King, the 
Achemenian,” and the sharp, clear 
writings upon several pedestals among 
the splendid ruins of Persepolis, on 
which those who can may read in three 
languages, ‘‘ Darius the Great King, it is 
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he who executed this work;’’ and in an- 
other part, ‘‘ Xerxes the Great King, son 
of Darius the Achzmenian;"’ these and 
similar evidence give immense interest 
to ruins which no one seems to examine 
or to protect. The soil of the rock 
which rises behind Persepolis has been 
washed for ages upon the ruins, upon 
exquisitely chiseled stones, which, after 
a life of nearly two thousand four hun- 
dred years, are in their bas-reliefs clear 
as the work of the present century. 
What treasures of history may not lie 
concealed beneath those mounds of earth 
which, in these ancient halls, rise high 
enough to conceal one-half the figure of 
a king, and to cut off from the traveler’s 
sight the legs of many a winged bull! 
The finest staircase in the world, the 
most nobly planned and executed, is 





that leading from the plain through 
which flows the classic Arafes, or the 
Bendemeer of ‘Lalla Rookh,’”’ to the 
platform of Persepolis. We have no 
space to do justice to these ruins, of 
which Persians are so careless. In the 
pedigree of architecture they are clearly 
next in descent to the buildings of Nine- 
veh, which in many points they resemble. 
They form a most important and inter- 
esting part of the tangible evidence which 
gives to Asia as well as to Egypt and to 
Greece their respective shares in the per- 
fection of classic architecture. But it 
would be rash to hope that under a Mo- 
hammedan government they will ever be 
as carefully protected as are the remains 
of those buildings which were erected 
about the same time upon the Acropolis 
of Athens. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





HEARTHSIDE IDEALS 


OWHERE are the effects of the 

present wide-spread financial pros- 
tration more severely felt than in the 
households of those unfortunate mer- 
chants and traders whose fortunes have 
been swallowed within the iron jaws of 
that insatiate monster we term bank- 
ruptcy. No one, not an actual sufferer, 
can imagine, much less describe, the 
bitter mortification, humiliation, and dis- 
appointment incident to a swift descent 
from the mansion of a successful man of 
business to the tenement of a discour- 
aged bankrupt. Nor does the suffering 
terminate with the family of the chief 
unfortunate. It places its torturing hand 
upon his dependents. His retinue of 
clerks, artisans, and laborers, unfitted by 
long habit for other callings, or unable, 
owing to the universal dullness of busi- 
ness, to find similar employment, are 
brought face to face with the terrible 
problem, how to obtain bread for needy 
and helpless families. Hence, he who 
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would fairly comprehend the troubles of 
the times must extend his vision beyond 
the seedy-coated bankrupts, who move 
with heavy steps among their former 
peers on ’Change, seeking situations, and 
he must take in, as far as he can, the un- 
seen sorrows and anxieties of countless 
households. 

Seeing, then, that the misfortunes of 
the merchant are vials of misery poured 
out on the hearthstone, it is surely fitting 
that the mothers, sons, and daughters, 
whose happiness, if not destroyed, is 
fearfully diminished by the father’s over- 
throw, should give attention to the causes 
which contributed to the family catas- 
trophe. They should diligently search 
for the lessons it teaches. They should 
inquire for those principles and ideals by 
following which the sons and daughters 
may hereafter avoid cultivating the sour 
grapes which have set their teeth on 
edge. Nor is this the duty of the unfor- 
tunate only. The prosperous should 
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is not a household in the land absolutely 
sure of escaping financial calamity. All 
parties should consider that public afflic- 
tions strike their heaviest blows at the 
fireside, and that most of the principles 
which corrupt society are tolerated in the 
theories of the household before they en- 
ter into the business life of the country. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
to society that sound business maxims, 
lofty mercantile ideals, and elevated con- 
ceptions of social obligations be set forth 
at every fireside in the land. 

Wealth is worshiped by millions. Mul- 
titudes offer health, time, and duty at its 
shrine. To this idolatry we owe the spirit 
of speculation which has infected the 
business world with a subtle malaria that 
acts as a poison on men’s moral and re- 
ligious natures, stimulating selfishness to 
such an abnormal growth that they can 
take demoniac delight in gains secured 
by the ruin of others. To this spirit mul- 
titudes can trace failures which would not 
have overwhelmed them if they had ad- 
hered to legitimate business transactions. 
Our speculators seek gain by digging pits 
for entrapping unwary feet. What wonder 
is it that in the end most of them age 
caught in the snares they laid for others? 
There is poetic justice in their fate. Does 
not eternal justice and social law also or- 
dain their destruction? 

This mammon worship must be over- 
thrown, or it will overthrow society. It is 
so thoroughly selfish that it is destructive 
of the common welfare. The financial 
magnate on to-day’s Exchange is but a 
reproduction of the fighting baron of the 
Middle Ages, who estimated his rights by 
the sharpness of his sword and the num- 
ber of his retainers. His calling requires 
less physical courage than that of his 
burly prototype, and is less obviously 
bad, but is it not more widely ruinous in 
its results? The baron of the olden 
time raided the country near his castle. 
His victims were counted by hundreds; 
but when the modern speculator sweeps 
the capital of a railway into his coffers, 
thousands of widows, orphans, and old 





i 
pursue the same study, inasmuch as there | men groan over the wreck of their ruineg 


fortunes. We repeat it: the worship 
which begets and tolerates this Pitilessly 
cruel spirit must be overthrown, Byt 
how? 

The pulpit must thunder, the press 
must flash its lightning on the gigantic 
evil; but behind both the still smal 
voice of the mother, and the sterner 
tongue of the father, must teach the mer- 
chants of the coming generation the 
wickedness, the unprofitableness, of 
mammon worship. The true ends and 
right uses of wealth must be taught, 
sound business maxims inculcated, and 
correct ideals of the merchant prince be 
imprinted on the youthful imagination, 
Holy Scripture contains the principles 
on which a noble mercantile character 
must be built. The biographies of our 
older merchant princes furnish examples 
of grand men, who accumulated wealth 
on Christian principles, with such regard 
to the rights of others that they could 
say, at the close of their honorable ca- 
reers, as Jonathan Goodhue, a distin- 
guished New York merchant, wrote just 
before his death: ‘‘] am not conscious 
that I have ever brought evil on a single 
human being.” 

The study of such really great lives 
would correct many of the false notions 
respecting wealth and its uses which 
have taken possession of the thoughts 
of men, especially during the last ten 
years. Few men are such arrant fools 
as to seek riches for the sole purpose of 
being accounted rich,—though, perhaps, 
there may be even some such. But too 
many desire wealth as the stepping-stone 
to social position, political distinction, or, 
as in the case of Stephen Girard, to per- 
petual fame. The best of our old mer- 
chants were influenced by better ideas. It 
wasa maxim with Peter Chardon Brooks, 
a celebrated Boston merchant, ‘‘ that the 
whole value of wealth consisted in the 
personal independence which it secured ;" 
and by his moderation in its pursuit he 
demonstrated that he only valued prop- 
erty ‘because it gives independence.” 
It made him master of his time, freed his 
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mind from the carking anxieties of the 
poor, and left him at liberty to fill up 
his years with beneficent deeds and con- 
genial pursuits. 

This sensible and sound view of the 
true value of property to its owner natu- 
rally begets that moderation in its pur- 
suit which characterized Mr. Brooks. It 
limits the amount sought to a sum suffi- 
cient to secure the valued boon of inde- 
pendence. That end secured, what mo- 
tive remains in such a man to continue 
the perilous and toilsome processes of 
accumulation? Is it not a fact that he 
who pursues the task of indefinite acqui- 
sition so burdens himself with the cares 
incident to the possession of great wealth 
that he fails to get from his hoards that 
personal independence which Mr. Brooks 
esteemed to be the ‘‘whole value of 
wealth?” The grasping millionaire is 
as really chained to his counting-room 
by his golden cares as is his porter to 
his post by his daily need of bread. 

Mr. Brooks found, and long enjoyed, 
the independence he sought for in the 
wealth he gained. His maxim had an- 
other value also. It kept him from being 
a speculator. He abstained ‘from the 
licensed gambling of the Stock Ex- 
change,” that he might not be harassed 
by putting at risk the property which he 
valued because it was to him personal 
independence. ‘At the most active pe- 
riod of life he never stepped beyond the 
line of a‘legitimate business. He often, 
with playful humility, said that he pre- 
ferred to keep in shoal water, not because 
the water was shallow, but because he 
knew exactly how deep it was.”’ ‘Acting 
on this principle, he was content with 
moderate returns, and avoided invest- 
ments attended with risk and uncer- 
tainty."". He would never take, directly 
or indirectly, more than legal interest, 
because he believed it to be, in the long 
run, as much as money is worth; that to 
demand more was for the capitalist to 
claim the benefit of the borrower’s skill 


’ 


in some particular business, or of his 
courage and energy, or else it was to 
take advantage of his neighbor's need. 





“He would never,” he said, ‘‘put it in 
the power of any one, in a reverse of 
fortune, to ascribe his ruin to the pay- 
ment of usurious interest to him.” 

Noble man! Let parents hold up his 
principles and practice to the admiration 
of their children. Let them enforce his 
example by the fact that he and many 
other great merchants of past times, who 
adopted the same rules, retained their 
well-gotten wealth to the end of their 
lives. In melancholy contrast, let them 
point to the hecatombs of modern bank- 
rupts ruined by speculations, whose hag- 
gard faces confront us in every business 
circle. 

Nor was Mr. Brooks alone among our 
old merchants in his abhorrence of spec- 
ulative transactions. He was the type of 
a large class. It is said of the princely 
Amos Lawrence, of Boston, that ‘“‘he 
was no speculator. He knew that while 
immense sums were made occasionally 
through hazardous speculations, in which 
the players staked every thing against 
the chance of success,—present means, 
the money of friends, character, comfort, 
and the risk of losing even the privilege 
to hope, if they should lose,—the in- 
stances of such success were not more 
numerous than those of men making 
money by the purchase of lottery-tickets. 
He had a just idea of mercantile honor; 
and the first condition of speculation is 
that it shall place that honor in imminent 
peril. The fair profits of legitimate com- 
merce—the results of sagacity, intelli- 
gence, and the skillful use of capital in 
ministering to the necessities, tastes, and 
reasonable wants of civilized men—these 
were all that he desired; and these he 
won, making of them such use as never 
would have been thought of by a man 
whose nature had been corrupted and 
heart hardened by gigantic gambling 
transactions.” 

Abbott Lawrence, brother to 'Amos, 
also held these sound principles, and 
built his ample fortune upon them. So 
did Perkins, Goodhue, Nicholas Brown, 
Appleton, Laurens, and a host of other 
greatly successful merchants, whose 
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names reflect luster on the cities of their 
residence, and who went to their graves 
crowned with public esteem. 

Those old merchants scorned what are 
termed the tricks of trade. They held, 
as Abbott Lawrence almost paradoxically 
expressed it, that ‘“‘commerce is not a 
mertenary but an honorable calling.” 
Like him, they “built upon the adaman- 
tine basis of probity, beyond reproach, 
beyond suspicion.”’ Their practice proved 
their theory, ‘that the morals of trade 
are of the strictest and purest character,” 
that ‘mercantile honor is as delicate and 
fragile as that of a woman. It will not 
bear the slightest stain.’ No higher 
eulogy could be pronounced on any man 
than was spoken of one of those grand 
men—James Perkins, whose transactions 
belted the globe 
suspicion, nor of any thing derogatory to 
the highest and purest sense of honor 
and conscience, ever attached to his 
conduct.”’ 

Nor did those noble merchants fail to 
comprehend the true use of money. 
While they spent portions of their for- 
tunes in building comfortable and ele- 
gant mansions for themselves and fam- 
ilies, and in maintaining a becomingly 
dignified, but not ostentatious and epi- 
curean, style of living, they understood, 
with Peter C. Brooks, that ‘‘of all the 
ways of disposing of money, giving it 
away was the most satisfactory.’’ Many 
of them were men of princely benevo- 
lence. The Boston Athenzum, Cam- 
bridge University, the Perkins institution 
for the blind, the insane asylum at Prov- 
idence, R. I., most of our colleges, many 
infirmaries and hospitals, and countless 
churches, owe their existence or prosper- 
ity to the munificence of Christian mer- 
chants. Indeed, the evidences of their 





that ‘‘not a shadow of 





nobleness and liberality meet the eye 
almost every-where. 

It is to the lives of such truly great 
merchants, not to the financial magnates 
of modern Stock, Wheat, and Produce 
Exchanges, that fathers and mothers 
should direct the attention of their sons 
and daughters. We include daughters, 
because they should contribute their 
meed of help toward inspiring their 
brothers with lofty ideals of mercantile 
excellence. And they need these right 
conceptions, that when they become 
wives they may assist their husbands in 
maintaining their integrity, honor, and 
moderation in the pursuit of wealth, in- 
stead of goading them, as many silly 
wives do, by their extravagance, ambi- 
tion for social distinction, and love of 
display, into speculations which are the 
The ideal of the truly 
Christian merchant should therefore be 
held up for admiration before the whole 


grave of honor. 


household. Sound maxims, drawn from 
Holy writ and from the lives alluded to, 
should daily drop, like the pearls in the 
fairy tale, from parental lips. Biogra- 
phies of noted Christian merchants should 
take the place of the flimsy novel, or 
tales of reckless adventures, on the book- 
shelf and center-table. The family con- 
ception of the merchant would thus be- 
come so lofty, so pure, so Scriptural, that 
in the near temporal hereafter it would 
give inspiration mercantile circles. 
The modern rage for speculative busi- 
ness would then give place to the old 
love for legitimate transactions, and the 
incoming generation of commercial men 
would be the reproductions of such 
princely merchants as Lawrence, Good- 
hue, King, Brown, Perkins, and others 
of their class. 


to 


DANIEL WISE. 
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Tue thoughtful women of the Father- 
land are just now mourning the loss of one 
of the most amiable and noble of their 
teachers in the person of Henrietta Davidis. 
Her life was not one of brilliant events that 
flash across the path of national history like 
a meteor, but was rather composed of along 
course of faithful effort for the good of her 
sex and society; and while with her the day 
lasted it was her highest endeavor to set 
useful examples to the mothers and maidens 
of her nation. She was born in the year 
1800, being the eleventh of a family of thir- 
teen children of a poor pastor of a rural dis- 
trict, who had married an excellent woman, 
but who was only accustomed to city life, 
and therefore had a hard struggle to adapt 
herself to the necessary labors and privations 
of acountry charge. By pious industry and 
foresight she conquered her trials in good 
measure, and resolved that her daughters 
should know more of the practical in their 
youth, that they might not have her sore ex. 
perience repeated. Her teachings and pre- 
cepts took deepest root in the heart of this 
child, and soon bore good fruit. Henrietta, 
at an early age, was the untiring companion 
of the mother in all her duties, and by the 
time she had arrived at the years of woman- 
hood, was an adept in housewifery and gar- 
den culture. The narrow means of educa- 
tion at home forced her to go elsewhere to 
complete her course of study, and when this 
was finished she taught for the sake of self- 
support. This occupation was not so con- 
genial to her as the use of the pen, and she 
thus soon developed a talent for authorship, 
and this all took a practical tendency with 
the aim to elevate her sex and make of women 
the molders and developers of happy social 
life. She had a passion for all domestic 
operations, and turned her attention to the 
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preparation of food and the care of the 
household. In 1844 she gave to the world 
the first edition of her celebrated cook-book, 
which long overshadowed all others, although 
there are said to be four hundred of these 
published throughout Germany. She spent 
some eight years in collecting and testing 
recipes for her work, and at first, on account 
of the plethora of this kind of literature, 
found it not easy to secure a publisher; but 
at last she came to the right house that had 
the sagacity to see success in her pages. 

In the following year, a second edition was 
called for, and just before her death, the 
twentieth edition left the press, which is an 
unexampled success for a German publica- 
tion. Every edition was an improvement 
on the last, effected by the most conscien- 
tious revision, and the addition of all the 
experience that she yearly gained by practi- 
cal test. This book circulated not only all 
over Germany, but also in Holland, and 
largely among the Germans of this country. 
In the intervals of these editions, she pre- 
pared other works for the culture of women ; 
such as, ‘*The Vocation of the Maiden,” 
‘¢ The Kitchen and Flower Garden ;”’ ** The 
Housewife ;” ‘* The Doll-cook Anna,” 
She leaves behind her a work in manuscript 


etc. 


on the care of the sick, now in press; and in 
her desk was found an extensive autobiog- 
raphy, which will be a precious memento to 
her sisters of Germany. She was twice be- 
trothed, and in each case lost by death the 
object of her affections, when she determined 
to remain single and devote her life to the 
welfare of her sex. This she ever did with 
a genuine womanly feeling, and left behind 
her a brilliant example of the power of the un- 
married woman to make herself indispensable 
to society. She became, indeed, the cham- 
pion of the maiden ladies of her land, and 
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made her best efforts to prove, both by theory 
and practice, that there is always open to 
them a large field for the kindly use of their 
talents in philanthropic effort. She was a 
great friend of nature, and her intercourse 
with it was so intimate that some of the best 
productions of her pen were devoted to its 
charms and secrets. This devotion to flow- 
ers, and the productions of the orchard and 
field, gained for her the distinction of being 
made, in 1866, an honorary member of the 
Horticultural Society of Bavaria. She was 
the special friend of young girls, and made 
it a pointin all her visits of business or pleas- 
ure, to gather them around her for converse 
and advice. Her death was a source of pub- 
lic sorrow, and her funeral a national ovation. 





ACCORDING to accounts, the trade in false 
for 


France. 


hair the last year was enormous in 
There came into Marseilles, as says 
a statistical report, from the Levant, Asia Mi- 
nor, Egypt, Hindostan, China, Italy, and 
Spain, about one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, Let us try and realize this im- 
mense mass of hair! A locomotive usually 
draws on the average about eighteen thou- 
sand pounds, and therefore this mass would 
But these 


figures give us simply the amount that en- 


equal two ordinary freight trains. 


tered France vza Marseilles, whilst in the 
yearly manufacture of false hair in France 
there is said to be used about double this 
amount. And then it 
that this hair is obtained from living per- 
All 


this is then prepared, combed, rolled into 


is to be remembered 
sons, or cut from the heads of the dead. 


chignons, wigs, broad or narrow braids, dia- 
dems, and all possible forms whose cogno- 
men we can not fathom, and these wares 
are then largely exported almost exclusively 
to England and the United States, bringing 
in, on the average, the sum of one million 
and a half of francs annually. One is aston- 
ished, however, to learn that even this mass 
of hair is not sufficient to meet the demands 
of fashion, and the excessive requirements of 
the fair sex in this line, for this mountain 
of genuine hair does not satisfy the con- 
sumption. It is consequently necessary to 
seek another source for the supply of this 
The rag-pickers of Paris 


branch of industry. 
carry on a very profitable business with the 
They gather hair in 


dealers in false hair. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





the gutters and garbage heaps of the streets, 
after the ladies have made their toilet and 
thrown the ruins to the winds. And from 
these repulsive remnants are made many of 
those beautiful braids and rich curls which 
adorn the head of maid and matron, A 
pound of this rejected hair will bring to the 
gatherer several francs, and only by this pe- 
culiar economy can France obtain hair enough 
for the thousands of tasty ornaments that 
leave the shops of the artist in hair. An jn. 
telligent rag-picker, who is az fazt in the real 
wants of this industry, makes the assertion 
that the comb of the Parisian ladies, robs 
them daily of a hundred pounds of hair; 
and he presents to an astonished world the 
following figures: Paris has a population of 
half a million of women,—a computation not 
too high in a total population of two million, 
A woman’s hair weighs, on the average, 
three hundred grains, and is renewed once in 
ten years. ‘The daily loss is about one-tenth 
of a grain,—this multiplied by five hundred 
thousand, makes one hundred pounds, ac. 
The 


Parisian ladies, therefore, throw annually this 


cording to this statistical rag-picker. 
trifle out of the window And this they act- 
ually do; for it is a sort of superstition with 
French women to throw the rejected hair out 
of the window, whereas there is in Germany 


a superstition against this same proceeding, 
> > 





ONE of this 


tion of hair is a very general complaint from 


result enormous consump. 
the fashionable resorts of all shades that the 
ladies’ hair and bonnets are becoming an 
absolute nuisance. ‘This imposition has be- 
come so annoying and unbearable at some 
points that a veritable newspaper war is 
being waged against the dames who persist 
in making themselves disagreeable to their 
surroundings in concerts, operas, and even 
churches; though to these latter, be it said 
to the credit of European ladies, they but 
The 


press of the rich and luxurious capital of 


seldom take their finery for display. 


Vienna leads off just now in this war, and 
goes seriously into the history of the matter. 
It seems that the same trouble occurred in 
1817, when the Viennese ladies wore head- 
dresses of fabulous height and colossal cir- 
cumference, on the summit of which was 
displayed a forest of plumes. 


These monsters of antiquity appeared in 
o 


veritable 
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the concert saloons and all places of public 
entertainment, till the complaints of the 
masculine world became louder and louder, 
and finally called to the police for relief 
from this imposition. But it seemed impos- 
sible to find any legal means of suppressing 
this outrage. In this state of things one of 
the most fertile of the light dramatists of 
the day conceived the bold thought of fight- 
ing this abuse by caricature, and by satiriz- 
ing from the stage the abuse that spread 
itself broad and wide in the parterre and 
boxes. He wrote a little farce entitled, 


” which was soon 


“The Ladies’ Bonnets, 
represented in exaggerated satire on the 
stage. The cunning author well understood 
how to carry out his plan. "The plot of the 
piece is found in the visit of a young man 
from the province to Vienna in search of a 
bride. He spends the first evening at the 
opera, and is terribly annoyed by the tower- 
ing bonnets of two ladies immediately be- 
fore him, who, by these, entirely obstruct 
his view and destroy his evening’s pleasure. 
The next day he calls on the two daughters 
of an early friend of his father, now de- 
ceased, and, to his surprise and disgust, dis- 
covers them to be the self-same ladies 
who had thus annoyed him the night be- 
fore. He quickly decides to let these fools 
of fashion remain in waiting while he turns 
his attention to a modest lady who sat beside 
him in a reasonable head-attire. He learns 
that she is an orphan, and offers her his 
hand, which is finally accepted. It is said 
that as soon as this sad story came to the 
public ear, there was a league formed among 
the marriageable men to go and do likewise ; 
and, therefore, the fair ones who built towers 
on their heads were permitted for their pains 
to hold their hands in theirlaps. ‘This rem- 
edy proved very effective, and in a little 
while the towering head-dresses disappeared, 
at least from places of public resort. The 
question now among them is, ‘‘ Have we 
no philanthropic dramatist in Vienna who 
can repeat this benevolent mission, and re- 


lieve us from this scourge ?” 





WE have occasionally alluded in these 
columns to the success of the ladies who are 
studying medicine in the University of Zu- 


rich, in Switzerland, and we are now glad 





the professors while conferring the degree 
of M. D. ona young lady. He said in sub- 
stance: ‘* Miss Sinclair [an American lady], 
the honor which you have just received you 
have gained by honest exertion, and by con- 
tinued triumph over difficulties, and I con- 
gratulate you from my heart that you have 
with honor reached your goal. And those 
who, like myself, do not consider the study 
of medicine for women as yet decided by 
experiment, can not withhold our acknowl- 
edgement of the honorable character of the 
examinations which we have here witnessed 
in our own school. We have from the begin- 
ning contended against the coarse prejudice 
that the female sex is not competent to the 
stern studies and scientific labors required in 
this profession. If we needed a refutation 
of this prejudice, we could find it in your 
own labors, and the excellent dissertation 
which was so warmly commended by one of 
our body. How this study for women will 
develop itself in practice, and whether the 
present style of teaching will be profitable, 
the future alone can decide; but, so far, we 
can point with gratification to its history in 
our own institution. And to those women, 
who, like yourself, come with earnest dili- 
gence to the work, and the necessary pre- 
vious knowledge, none of us will withhold 
his sympathy.” 

THE University of Zurich, above alluded 
to, was the first in Europe to give a practi- 
cal solution to the question of a professional 
course of study for women. The first lady 
was graduated there in 1867, and from that 
time thirteen ladies have taken the degree 
in medicine, Six of these were from Russia, 
three from England, one from the United 
States, one Swiss lady, and two from Ger- 
many. In the Philosophical Faculty a lady 
from Finland last year received the degree 
in chemistry, and another received the doc- 
torate in historical philology. Some five 
have taken the diploma as professional teach- 
ers, and three have received certificates of 
Some of 
these ladies were married while pursuing 


distinction in natural science. 


their studies, about six have married since 
their graduation; thus rather proving to 
Europeans the doubt as to their following 
their professions. Zurich was greatly trou- 


to call attention to an address from one of | bled for a while by a crowd of women from 
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Russia, who came to study medicine, but 
with almost no preliminary training; and 
this is the allusion of the professor above. 
Most of these finally left, and the others 
were called home by ukase to enter the in- 


stitutions of their own land. Since Zurich 


has been rid of these, matters have gone on 
more smoothly, and most of the Faculty have 


] 
| 
| become converts to the system of admitting 
| women at least to the study of medicine, 


And, in the meanwhile, other European 
| schools have opened the doors to the fair sex 





WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


Miss ANNA OLIVER, who received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity at the late 
Commencement of School of 
Theology, is the first lady graduate of that 


the Boston 


institution, and the first lady in the land to 
receive D. The 
theme of her address was, *‘ Christian Enter- 
and the performance is spoken of as 


the academic title of B. 
prise,” 
of a high order. 


— Mrs. Lucy W. Hayes, the possible oc- 
cupant of the White House during the next 
Presidential term, is said to be a most attrac- 
tive and amiable woman, admirably adapted 
to discharge the duties and hospitalities of 
the station, and in this matter her husband 
has decidedly the advantage over his unblest 
competitor. She isa native of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, was for some time a student at the 
University in Delaware, and also at the Wes- 
leyan Female College of Cincinnati. At the 
recent Commencement at the latter college, 
which took place during the convention 
that nominated her husband for the Presi- 
dency, twenty-nine of the lady graduates 
wore Hayes badges out of compliment to 
their former fellow-student. 


— The appearance of a delegate of the 
National Suffrage Association, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Spencer, at the Republican National Con- 
The 


favor of ten minutes’ speech was granted, 


vention, created quite a sensation. 
and she improved the time well. The speech 
was followed by the reading of the Memorial 
of the Association to the Convention, asking 
the Republican party to declare itself in fa- 
vor of woman’s suffrage. The speech and 
Memorial were well received, and the latter 
referred to the committee on resolutions. In 
the platform, the twelfth declaration,—which 


must be accepted for whatever it is worth,— 
reads as follows: 

‘The Republican party recognizes with 
approval the substantial advances recently 
made toward the establishment of equal 
rights for women by the many important 
amendments effected by Republican Legis- 
latures in the laws which concern the per. 
sonal and property relations of wives, moth. 
ers, and widows, and by the appointment 
and election of women to the superintend. 
ence of education, charities, and other pub- 
lic trusts. The honest demands of this class 
of citizens for additiomal rights, privileges, 
and immunities should be treated with re- 
spectful consideration.” 

—Schools to teach girls plain needle- 
work are proposed in New York. 

—The recent anniversary of the Five Points 
Mission, New York, was an occasion of much 


interest. Mrs. Senator Wright preached. 


— The family of the late Hon. George T. 
Cobb, of Morristown, N. J., have given forty 
thousand dollars for the endowment of the 
chair of New Testament Exegesis in Drew 
Theological Seminary. The donors to this 
object were Mrs. Cobb, her daughter, Mrs. 
Skidmore, and her niece, Miss Ella Wandell. 


— Miss Swaney, of the Mt. Vernon Sem- 
inary, Washington, D. C., was accepted for 
foreign mission service by the Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society Executive Commit- 
tee. There are other students of this young 
institution contemplating similar service. It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Somers, who 
is at the head of this school, is a sister of 
the late Dr. Eddy. The missionary spirit 
| still abides in the family. 
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—A lady delegate was received at the 
late Lay Electoral Conference of Northern 
New York. Bishop Andrews, being con- 
sulted upon the question of eligibility, 
decided that she was ‘¢a layman in the 
meaning of the provision of the Discipline 
directing the appointment of Delegates.” 

— Miss Edmonia Lewis, the colored artist, 
is now in Philadelphia, preparing to exhibit 
some of her works in the Exhibition. 


features of Anniversary 
of 


The time was occupied 


—Among the 


Week 
Women preachers. 
in discussing the rights and duties of women 


was a ‘* Convention 


’ 


in Boston 


as preachers of Christianity. 

—The Rochester, N. Y., Young Men’s 
Christian Association has a Sewing Girls’ 
Society, where poor young girls are taken 
from the streets, taught to sew, and then 
given the clothes they have made, the only 
return which was asked of them being that 
they attend Church and Sunday-school, and 
endeavor to induce their friends to accom- 
pany them. 

—Mrs. Scott-Siddons is now in Sydney, 
New South Wales, from which place she 
writes to a friend in San Francisco, as fol- 
lows : ** Our prospects here are very flattering. 
My husband’s old friends are lavish of their 
kindness and attention. I make my debut 
here on May 13th. <A remarkably hand- 
some Fiji Islander took a great admiration 
for me, and wanted to buy me of my present 
He was willing to give 


lord and master. 


six ounces of bananas in exchange.” 


— The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety presented to the late General Confer- 
ence, held in Baltimore, the report of its 
work during its six years of existence. They 
say: ** There have been sent to foreign fields 
twenty-seven young ladies as missionaries. 
Four of these have 


remain in the same calling as wives of mis- 


left our work, three to 
sionaries, and one to take professional em- 
ployment under government in India, we 
trust still to be a teacher of the Gospel. Two 
ladies have returned to this country on ac- 
of failin The 


remaining in the field are working with rare 


count health. twenty-one 


o 
> 


efficiency and success. There are at present 


four medical women in mission stations. 


Under their direction one dispensary and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








three hospitals have been built. We have 
supported the work among women in foreign 
lands, carried on by the wives of missiona- 
ries, besides employing one hundred and 
twenty-six native Bible women and teachers, 
and sustaining about one hundred and twenty 
day-schools. In these six years we have 
raised $336,862.79. There are now nine- 
teen hundred and fifty-two auxiliary socie- 
ties, with forty-nine thousand nine hundred 


and four members.”’ 


— At the late Commencement of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., four 
of the thirty-one graduates were young 
women, all of whom had passed regularly 
over the entire four years’ course; one of 
them had a ‘part’? in the exercises of 
Commencement-day.” 
men,” five each of first and second grades, 


Among the ‘* honor- 


there were two of these in the first grade, 
and the other two were in the second. In 
the new ‘* Freshman Class,’’ it is said there 
will be a larger number of young women 
than in any of the older classes. 


— Ona recent Sunday, two girls, pupils 
of an Illinois seminary were about leaving 
their room for church, when a dispute arose 
as to which had occupied the most time in 
dressing. The discussion waxed warm, a 
bet was made, to be decided on the spot, 
and three other girls were called in as judges. 
The contestants removed all their clothing, 
and at the call of *‘time” sprang to the 
contest. For a few moments the air seemed 
filled with flying bits of feminine drapery,— 
shoes, stockings, etc.,—and the winner was 
all **hooked up,” and had her bonnet on in 
seven minutes and thirteen seconds, the 
other girl coming out in less than half a 
minute behind. 


— The Zon’s Herald mentions the gradua- 
tion of a colored girl from the Newton High 
School recently, and says: **When she closed 
the readingtof her fine paper, which her mu- 
sical voice, distinct utterance, and modest 
and self-possessed manner rendered specially 
acceptable to the large audience present at 
the exercises, one of the gentlemen of the 
class, as the representative of his fellow- 
graduates, presented her a very handsome 
bouquet. The act entirely harmonized with 
the sentiment of all present, and was fol- 
lowed by hearty applause.” 
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ART NOTES. 


THE remarks of Mr. Whitehouse, the de- 
signer of the Bryant vase, on the occasion 
of its presentation, were most pertinent, 
and revealed the cause of the discourage- 
ment that comes to the artisan, as well as 
the grand superiority of the designer: “I 
must also thank you in behalf of the actual 
workers on this vase, who, at your invita- 
This to 
very pleasing feature of the evening’s pro- 


tion, are here to-night. me is a 
gramme, for it is a feature too often over- 
looked. 
cessful art worker in silver, must possess 
He is just as 


The art worker in silver, the szc- 


ability of the highest order. 
much an artist in his particular line as 
the painter or sculptor. He is equally en- 
thusiastic, bringing up with the hammer, 
from the dead surface of the metal, objects 
of life and inspiration; day by day, and 
week by week, his interest growing with 
his work, going home at night to the equally 
interested and anxious wife, who, in her 
pride and innocence, thinks the time has 
come at last, and soon the town will ring 
with the praises of her John, But, alas! false 
hopes. The piece is finished, the presenta- 
tion takes place, the work is admired, the 
giver and the receiver are both glorified; 
but John, poor John, he is never even 
dreamed of, and the wife can ’t understand 
it; she thinks there must be something 
wrong. You, gentlemen, have been the 
first in this country to look beyond the sur- 
face ; you have torn down this veil of seclu- 
sion, and brought the art workman and his 
merit to the front. In this particular in- 
stance the silent consciousness of having 
been engaged on a testimonial to the father 
of our country’s poetry, was in itself reward 
enough, and we thank you, every one of us, 
firm, designer, modeler, maker, and chaser, 
for having given us the opportunity to lay 
this, our one small green-leaf tribute, at his 
feet.” Also the speeches of Dr. Osgood on 
this occasion contained sentiments well wor- 
thy of a wide circulation, and of treasuring 
up in our heart of hearts. The following must 
suffice; In addressing Mr. Whitehouse and 
his associated workmen and artisans, he said: 





seis ' ia —_—" 
Art is one; and its aim is to give lifeand force 
to knowledge, and to render into action the 
The Spirit of the 
Living, that called the cosmos out of chaos 
, 


science which is light. 


and who is ever making the many into one, 
is the great Master of Arts, and has given 
your craft of metal workers especial com. 
mission, as when he called Bezaleel, the son 
of Uri, to his service, and said: ‘I have 
filled him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom 
and in understanding, and in knowledge and 
in all manner of workmanship, to devise 
cunning works, to work in gold and in silver 
and in brass, and in cutting of stones to set 
them, and in carving of timber, to work in 
all manner of workmanship.’ Why wonder 
then at the consecration of your craft? 
Why make light of your art, which now, as 
in the time of the old tabernacle and tem- 
ple, can so embody and interpret the affec- 
tions of the household, the loyalty of the 
nation, the wisdom of the schools, and the 
sanctities of the altar?” In his address to 
Mr. Bryant, Dr, Osgood said: ‘One thing 
let us say which this vase signifies by its 
Greek severity and by its Gothic lines of 
interlacing branches and upward pointing, 
This means the union of the Greek culture 
with the Hebrew faith,—the culture that 
delights in nature and humanity, and the 
faith that never forgets the God over all, 
never loses the Great First Cause in Panthe- 
There 


may be more delirium and inebriation in 


ist visions, or humanitarian pride. 


other schools of poetry, whether in sensual 
madness or mystical absorption, but we 
part with our birthright when we desert 
the God of our fathers, and set nature or 
man on his throne. We congratulate you 
that in the whole round of your service as 
poet, journalist, historian, jurist, teacher of 
political and social science, you have stood 
by essential ethics and never deserted the 
faith.” 
which Mr. Bryant declared to be ‘‘ the work 
of artists who are worthy successors of Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” is now on exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and attracts the study of thou- 


sands of American and foreign visitors. 


This superb vase of solid silver, 
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—Constant Mayer, writing from Paris, 
has the following pleasant reference to the 
works of American painters in the salon: 
«T am surprised at the large number of 
Americans represented. There are thirty- 
six altogether. Among them are five ladies; 
and thirty-five are painters, and only one a 
sculptor. Twelve are from New York, eight 
from Boston, four from Philadelphia, two 
from Cincinnati, and others are scattered 
among the different States. Among the 
large number of works in the exhibition, 
some of them hung very high, I could find 
only a few by the Americans. I saw, how- 
3acon, of Boston, 
” 


ever, a picture by Mr. 
representing ‘‘ Franklin at Home, 
very good, but rather uninteresting as a sub- 
ject,—for a French audience, I mean. Mr. 
Bridgman has two pictures of Oriental sub- 


which is 


jects. They are very brilliant in color and 
attractive in other respects. 
work of Mr. Ramsay, of Philadelphia; it is 
well composed and cleverly executed. Miss 
Mary Cattell, of Pennsylvania, has an im- 
mense canvas, representing a full-length, 
life-size portrait, which, unfortunately, is 
hung very high. This lady, I believe, has 
a brilliant future before her.” 


And so is the 


—J. Wilson Macdonald, the sculptor, has 
executed a series of busts of Washington, 
after the original bust made by Houdon in 
1785, and the portrait by Stuart in 1793. 
The features are an exact reproduction of the 
Houdon bust, but the hair was studied from 
the Stuart picture. 
by many that the Houdon bust is the orig- 
inal study of the head for the colossal statue 
of Washington which stands in the hall of 
the capitol at Richmond, Virginia. This 
portrait bust Lafayette pronounced the best 
representation of Washington ever made. 
Mr. Macdonald has already finished two 


It will be remembered 


sizes,—one of heroic and the other of life 
size. 


— ‘Who the pre -Raphaelites ? 
They were young revolutionaires, dear chil- 
dren, full of art to the finger-points, full of 
enthusiasm, and also of the contrariety of 
youth, longing to be at the throats of the 
old fogies, to shock and startle them out of 
old fogyism, but bewildered in their minds 
a little as to which was the best way of 
picking up the old traditions of art, and 


were 





serving themselves heirs to a nobler system 
than that which had fallen into costume 
and conventionality before they were born 
to set all right. The notable expedient to 
these young souls at last, and which capti- 
vated them, was to make a great leap back- 
ward, abolish perspective and all the mod- 
ern oracles, and begin their lineage before 
Raphael. In their youthful assurance they 
scorned at that divine painter, and at the 
divinest beauty which he was supposed to 
love too well. Not for them was the pursuit 
of the lovely; what they vowed themselves 
Alas 


to was the noble, the heroic, the true. 
for these delusions!” 


— On the 21st of May, 1871, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Albrecht 
Diirer was celebrated at Nuremberg, and it 
was then resolved to celebrate the day at 
intervals of five years. 
May 2ist, of this year, a number of artists 
gathered at the tomb of Albrecht Diirer, in 
the yard of St. John’s Church, in Nurem- 
berg, and after decorating the tomb with 
laurel branches, sang an ode appropriate to 
the occasion. The custodian of the museum 


On the morning of 


then delivered an address, urging his hearers 
to emulate the great master in their devo- 
tion to art, and music closed the ceremonies. 


— The visitor to Munich has been filled 
with conflicting emotions of gratitude and 
pity at the attempts made by the late King 
Ludwig to make his capital the repository 
of every thing grand and good in archi- 
To reproduce a building, which 
elsewhere exists in its original glory and 
perfection, may cause a pang of pity that 
money should be so uselessly squandered. 


tecture. 


Such can be as well represented in models. 
It was, however, a work generally com- 
mended when Von Kenze, under royal pat- 
ronage, built at Regensburg, the Walhalla, 
a complete representation of a Greek temple 
in the best period of Grecian art. It is said 
that all other attempts to reproduce the 
Greek temple have been failures; this alone 
is as Greek as if a Greek had built it. Zhe 
American Architect calls attention toa danger 
which now threatens this unique structure. 
As its name indicates, it is a place for per- 
petuating the fame of Germany’s dead he- 
roes. This building has already become 
crowded with the busts and memorials of 
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the great departed, and still many noted 
ones are unrepresented. To give room for 
these additional memorials, it has been pro- 
posed to make an addition to the temple. 
But a Greek temple is one of the complete 
things that can not be meddled with without 
being marred; it would be as easy to design 
an addition to a billiard-ball. 
the Walhalla so crowns the top of a narrow 
eminence that it would be difficult to find 


Fortunately, 


room for an addition, and this may save it. 


— The German Emperor, in company 
with the Grand Duke of Mecklenberg, the 
the Prince Frederick 
the 


Crown Prince, and 
Charles, recently 


groups, commemorating the battle of Water- 


inspected marble 
loo, recently erected on Place Belle Alliance 
in Berlin. There are four groups, represent- 
ing respectively, the soldiers of England, 
the Netherlands, Prussia, and Hanover. 
The warrior of England stands with his left 
foot resting on the British lion; the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands is clad in ar- 
has at his side a lioness; the 


Prussian warrior has an eagle-helmet on his 


mor, and 
head, and is leading an armed youth into 
battle, while the Prussian eagle with wings 
outspread, seems ready to share in the at- 
tack; the Hanoverian is giving thanks to 
heaven, his right-hand holding aloft a shat- 
tered French eagle, while at his feet a dying 
youth leans against the horse, in the Hano- 
verian coat-of-arms, and holds in his hand 
his country’s standard. 


— The sensibility to music takes various 
forms in exact accordance with the rest of 
man’s nature. The man of shallow nature 
likes one kind of music, the man of thought 
and depth loves another. There is music 
which touches the weak and morbid, but 
which is repellent to all healthy and mascu- 
line minds. There is music which by no 
possibility can be understood and enjoyed by 
a fool; and there is music which is essen- 
tially low and vulgar. Further, there is that 
element in music which is most closely con- 
nected with its more purely sensuous quality, 
in which it most nearly resembles the im- 
pressions produced by color. The brain is 
affected through the ear by certain combi- 
nations of sound, as it is affected through 
the eye by certain combinations of hue. 


These effects are intimately connected with 











———______ 


certain atmospheric, or, as they are called, 
acoustic phenomena; just as the impressions 
of color depend, not merely upon the effect 
of each single color upon the retina, but 
upon the laws of complementary color, and 
upon the incessant production of what is 
termed the spectrum of each tint that is pre. 
sented to the retina. Hence, in music, the 
endless variations in the beauty and force of 
tune, or melody, as such. Hence it is that 
so much music is dry and dull, just as many 
combinations of color are dry and dull, and 
as many a writer’s literary style is dull, or 
cold, or inexpressive. Once more, into mu. 
sic the element of elaboration and compli. 
cation enters more thoroughly than into any 
other species of art or literature. Hence it 
furnishes a more eloquent expression of the 
ideas of law, order, and life, than any other 
of the works of man. ‘To those who are 
defective in musical organization this very 
elaboration makes music of a complicated 
structure all the more tedious and incom. 
prehensible, and the same is the result with 
intellect is dull, and whose 


those whose 


character is weak. Cultivation, also, is of 
course necessary for the enjoyment of music, 
in which these ideas of law and order and 
mysterious vastness are embodied. So it is 
with all our faculties, The purest natural taste 
never comprehended all the truth and beauty 
of the Elgin marbles without a certain de. 
gree of serious study of the laws of the 
sculptor’s art. What uncultured mind could 
ever perceive the loveliness of the Odyssey, 
or of Wordsworth’s ‘*Ode on Immortality,” 
But, granting 
the presence of the natural musical capacity 


or of the ‘¢In Memoriam ?”’ 


properly cultivated, and the intelligence, 
the emotional susceptibility, and the healthy 
activity of the listener, then I say that in 
all those works which unite profound elab- 
oration to intense tunefulness, he finds an 
expression of all that is best and noblest in 
his nature, and is lifted into a region of 
thought and feeling where this present ex- 
istence seems, for the moment, to have van- 
ished away.—Cornhill Magazine. 


— Domestic architecture and household 
decoration have of late become quite a study. 
Besides several works recently issued on these 
subjects, a series of articles is now running 
through Harper’s A/agazine. 
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NoTE, QuERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


ApyssINIAN LEGEND OF THE FaLi.— 
Adam and Eve, our first parents, lived in a 
garden contented and happy. One day the 
Serpent came and said to Eve, ** Where is 
Adam?” She answered, ‘‘ He is in another 
part of the garden.”” So the Serpent sneer- 
ingly said, ‘Ah, indeed! Do you think so ?” 
Eve rejoined, ‘* But why do yousneer?” The 
Serpent replied, ‘* Do you think yourself the 
only woman in the world?” and she said 
“Yes, and a beautiful one too.” The Ser- 
pent then said, ‘Adam often stays away 
from you, does he not, now? I know the 
reason, and will show you,—it is another 
woman ;” upon which he produced 2 looking- 
glass; Eve saw her image reflected in it, 
and immediately became jealous. The Ser- 
pent then said, ‘*If you wish to secure 
Adam’s love forever and ever, you must eat 
of the fruit which I shall point out to you.” 
So came about the fall of man. 


Tue CLasstc Porrs AND WoMEN. —The 
ladies are not much indebted to some of the 
old classics, who have treated them with 
unjust depreciation. An action for libel 
would lie against more than one, if they 
could be summoned into court. Homer 
draws two respectable matrons in Hecuba 
and Andromache. ‘The Greek tragic poets 
have given some noble heroines; but Eu- 
ripides was such an avowed enemy to the 
fair sex, that he was sometimes called the 
“woman-hater.”” Perhaps from this deeply 
rooted aversion arose the impure and dia- 
bolical machinations which appear in his fe- 
male characters. He endeavored to refute 
the charge, by saying that he had faithfully 
copied nature. Aristophanes, Plautus, Ter- 
ence, Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal are terri- 
ble scandal-mongers; they step out of their 
way to describe women unfavorably. 

The women of Plautus are almost uni- 
formly bad. Those in Terence are little bet- 
ter; and the only one among them who has 
done a good action, begs pardon of her hus- 
band, as being convinced of her own criminal- 
ity indoing it. Mi Chreme, peccavt! Fateor, 
vincor! Twas wrong, my Chremes, I own it! 
Tamconquered! It will hardly be believed 

Vor. XXX VI.—18* 





by the unclassical reader, that the fault for 
which the good lady begs pardon in these 
humble strains, was neither more nor less 
than the saving her child from being mur- 
dered, as fer husband and zs own father had 
humanely commanded. 

Virgil, far from showing the least consid 
eration for the female sex, has treated them 
in an unjust, unmanly style. 

As to Horace, it would puzzle any one to 
find one woman of pure fame spoken of in 
any part of his poems. We must except the 
compliment paid to Livia, the wife of Au- 
gustus (more in flattery than in truth), when 
he calls her ‘* Unico gaudens mulier marito, 
a wife contented with a single husband.” 
His ladies are all Chloes, Delias, Lyces, Lyd- 
ias, Lalages, and Cynaras, Their characters 
are all measured by the same light standard, 
and most of them seem to have added the 
worship of Bacchus to that of Cupid. 

Juvenal need not be mentioned. His trade 
was universal satire; womankind he treated 
with peculiar severity. He declares that he 
had scarcely ever heard a tradition of a 
thoroughly modest woman since the golden 
age. The prose writers of the Augustan 
era seem to have favored the sex no more 
than the poets; and Seneca’s account of the 
ladies of his time is at least as bitter as the 
sixth satire of Juvenal. 


AMBER.—Amber is a substance very much 
similar to vegetable resins, and was probably 
exuded from some coniferous trees now ex- 
tinct; it now appears as a mineral, like coal, 
which owes its origin also to the vegetable 
kingdom ; in fact, the two are found some- 
times together. It is found in grains, drops, 
and large irregular lumps, sometimes of the 
weight of twelve or thirteen pounds, burns 
with a bright flame and agreeable odor, and 
when rubbed becomes negatively electric in 
a very high degree; in fact, it was in amber 
that this peculiarity was originally observed, 
and the word electricity is derived from edec- 
tron, the Greek word for amber. It is found 
on the Baltic Sea, between K6nigsberg and 
Memel, in greater abundance than elsewhere, 
and it is said to have been from this neigh- 
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borhood that it was obtained by the ancients. 
Here it is sometimes cast up by the sea, 
sometimes obtained by nets, and it is also 
dug out of a bed of bituminous wood. It 
is rare in Britain, but has been found on the 
sea-coast near Dover, and in some of the di- 
luvial deposits in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don. It has also been discovered in Siberia 
and Greenland, and small quantities are 
obtained from the coast of Sicily and the 
Adriatic. 


Four AND S1x HorneD SHEEP. — This 
singular species of sheep were still existing 
in Jersey some century and a half back. 
The Rev. Ph. Falle, chaplain to William ITI, 
who published an account of the island, 
gives the annexed description of these ani- 
mals: ‘*It appears from Mr. Camden, that 
in his time this island was noted for bearing 
sheep with four horns. But his information 
in this matter seems not to have been alto- 
gether exact. For the ewes, indeed, had no 
more than four, but the rams had six, 
namely: three on each side,—one bending 
forward in a semicicle toward ‘the nose, an- 
other backward toward the neck, and the 
third standing up erect in the midst of the 
other two. These are no longer, or very 
rarely, seen.” 

Drayton, in ‘*The Polyolbion ” (canto i, 
p. 25, ed. 1622) makes the following men- 
tion of them: 


“Fair Jersey, first of these, here scatter’d in the deep, 
Peculiarly that boast’st thy double-horned sheep.” 


THE TRAVELS OF PLANTs.— Alexander 
brought rice from Persia to the Meditera- 
nean, the Arabs carried it to Egypt, the 
Moors to Spain, the Spaniards to America. 
Lucullus brought a cherry-tree (which takes 
its name from Cerasus, the city of Pontus, 
where he found it) to Rome, as a trophy of 
his Mithridatic campaign, and one hundred 
and twenty years later, or in A. D. 46, as 
Pliny tells us, it was carried to England. 
Cesar is said to have given barley to both 
Germany and Britain. According to Strabo, 
wheat came originally from the banks of the 
Indus, but it had reached the Mediterra- 
nean before the dawn of authentic history. 
Both barley and wheat came to the New 
World with its conquerors and colonists, 
and the maize which they found here soon 
went to Europe in exchange. It was known 








i 
in England in less than fifty years after the 
discovery of America; was introduced to 
the Mediterranean countries, by way of 
Spain, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and the Venetians soon carried it to the Le. 
vant. Later, it traveled up the Danube to 
Hungary, and gradually spread eastward to 
China. While it was thus invading the re. 
gions formerly devoted to rice, the latter 
was establishing itself in this country, 

The sugar-cane, which, with its sweet 
product, was known to the Greeks and Ro. 
mans only as a curiosity, seems to have been 
cultivated in India and China from the ear. 
liest times. Its introduction into Europe 
was one of the results of the Crusades, and 
thence it was transplanted to Madeira, and, 
early in the sixteenth century, from that 
island to the West Indies. The original 
home of ‘‘ King Cotton” was probably in 
Persia or India, though it is also mentioned 
in the early annals of Egypt, and spread 
throughout Africa in very ancient times, 

The potato was found in Peru and Chili 
by the first explorers of those countries, who 
soon carried it to Spain. It is said to have 
reached Burgundy in 1460, and Italy about 
the same time. It appears to have been 
brought from Virginia to Ireland by Haw. 
kins, a slave-trader, in 1565, and to England 
in 1585, by Drake, who presented some tu. 
bers to Gerard, who planted them in his 
garden in London and described his plant 
in his ** Herball ;”’ and it was introduced by 
Raleigh at about the same date, but it was 
slow to attract attention, and it was not till 
nearly a century later that it began to be 
much cultivated. In 1663, the Royal So 
ciety published rules for its culture, and 
from that time it rapidly gained favor. The 
Dutch carried it to the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1800, and thence it made its way to India, 


Hook oR Crook. — Many suggestions 
have been made as to the origin of this 
phrase, but none is satisfactory. It is used 
in the sense of, Somehow; in one way or an 
other; by foul means or by just measures. 
It is perhaps derived from the highwayman’s 
hook and the bishop’s crook, to signify ‘foully 
like a thief, or holily like a bishop,” these 
being the instruments of use or of office with 
the two characters, and denoting the two 
means of catching men. 
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Dr. ADAM CLARKE in closing his ‘*Com- 
mentary,” used a brief practical quotation, 
comparing the joy of writers in completing 
their great works to that of long-absent 
travelers in revisiting their native lands; 
and Dr. Johnson, in the last paper of the 
Rambler,” and more at length and more 
earnestly, in the closing notes to his great 
“Dictionary,” expresses the pleasure felt in 
bringing protracted labors to successful is- 
sues. That pleasure must have been felt in 
no faint degree by both the publishers and 
the editors of that work, when not long since 
the final touches were put upon the last 
article of the Zhe American Cyclopedia, a 
production that is unequaled in American 
bibliography, and the history of which 
is as remarkable as the work itself is valu- 
able. 

The first edition of Appleton’s New Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia was begun in 1857, and con- 
tinued to be issued in bimonthly volumes 
(sixteen in all), till completed in 1860. It 
was brought out under the joint editorial 
supervision of Messrs George Ripley and 
Charles A. Dana, who now, most remarka- 
bly, have, nineteen years later, just seen the 
completion of their new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition. Just as the former edition 
was closed, the whole world,— political, 
economical, scientific, and literary,—seemed 
to enter upon a new and large course of 
development, so as to render all past records 
comparatively obsolete. To meet the de- 
mand thus created, about fifteen years after 
the finishing of the first, and from the same 
publishing-house, and under the same edi- 
torial management, this new edition is com- 
pleted. Such a concurrence of events has 
not often happened. 
enabled to thus reproduce their own works, 
availing themselves of the increased advan- 
tages of later acquirements and larger ex- 
perience, and of the criticisms of the great 
public; and quite as seldom have the same 
individual publishers been permitted to re- 


Writers are rarely 


produce such a work among circumstances 
While, therefore, all who use 
our mother-tongue are to be felicitated in 
view of what is thus effected, especial con- 


so favorable. 








gratulations, and of thanks also, are due to 
its chief promoters. 

Nothing need be said at this time of the 
utility of such a work, rendering it, where 
known, quite indispensable to every well- 
informed person, or any who would wish to 
become such. For ‘professional men of all 
kinds, for men of business, and citizens and 
intelligent farmers, for all, indeed, who 
would understand what they read in the 
papers, or hear in the conversation of the 
intelligent persons about them, or be ac- 
quainted with the things with which every 
citizen is concerned,—for all such, some 
That such 
a work is now offered, so full and compre- 


such work as this is a necessity. 


hensive, so learned, liberal, and truly Amer- 
ican in tone and spirit, so compressec and 
epitomized that all may find time to u‘e it, 
and so cheap as to bring it within the reach 
of those of moderate pecuniary ability, is 
indeed, occasion for rejoicing. It is ‘ruly 
said to be a *‘library within itself,’ ajd it 
may be doubted whether by any other’ pos- 
sible expenditure of the same sum of money 
so much that is really valuable couid be 
added to any library designed for general 
use. Asa ‘‘family library,” possessed and 
properly used, it will make an intelligent 
household. Such a work is a necessary sup- 
plement to the learning gained by our boys 
and girls in the public-schools; and since 
even the most learned can not be expected 
to hold in their memories all the details of 
every subject, even such will be the better 
provided if these volumes occupy a conven- 
Noth- 
ing is said in the work itself about the exact 
coincidence of its completion, and the great 
Centennial celebration, which is itself a 
mark of good taste; and yet it may be said 
that no more fitting monument of the coun- 


ient place upon their book-shelves. 


try’s progress and attainments is anywhere 
to be seen than is this noble American Cy- 
clopedia. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review, for July, 
has six leading articles or essays, followed 
by nearly forty pages editorial matters. 
The former are, I. Odadiah, by Dr. J. Hor- 











ner, of Pittsburg; II. An L£xtraordinary 
Character (Mrs. Somerville), by Dr. Abel 
Stevens; III. Zhe Millennium and Second 
Advent, by Dr. L. D. Barrows; IV. Zhe Pas- 
toral Epistles, by Rev. M. J. Cramer; V. 
Schopenhauer and his Pessimism, by Professor 
J. P. Lacroix; VI. God and the World, by 
Dr. A. Winchell, of Syracuse. 

Dr. Barrows’s essay on the Millennium, 
and kindred matters, is suggestive rather 
than conclusive. Evidently, the writer has 
drifted in his thinking, perhaps without re- 
cognizing the fact himself, into a less mate- 
rialistic and boldly literal method of inter- 
preting Holy Scripture than has been in 
vogue among the literalists of the past, and 
which still dominates in the language and 
methods of statement of average religious 
The ‘ Millerite” 


delusion of thirty or forty years ago was at 


writers and preachers. 


once the most logical and yet the most 
grossly offensive presentation of eschatolog- 
With 
the popular use and interpretation of Scrip- 


ical interpretation in modern times. 


tural imagery, honestly carried out to its 
logical results, the theories of the most ma- 
terialistic Adventists may be established be- 
yond a question, and the theory of the future 
life so deduced fairly rivals those of the 
Moslems and the Mormons. 

Large space has been given to this subject 
in former numbers of the Review, and both 
the pre-millennial and the post-millennial 
theories have been stoutly assailed and as 
stoutly defended; but both parties have 
quietly, and without apparent questioning, 
assumed or conceded the facts of a phenom- 
enal advent, and a literal earthly kingdom 
of Christ, of a thousand years’ continuance, 
to be terminated with a dramatic resurrec- 
tion and general judgment. The holders of 
these views may, indeed, claim for them a 
high antiquity and great traditional and 
prescriptive authority, and yet we risk but 
little in saying that the best religious thought 
of the age has fairly slipped away from these 
things. The human mind, because it is es- 
sentially carnal, tends, by a steady bent, to 
carnal and materialistic views of religion. 
This tendency was felt and resisted, even 
in the Church of the apostolical age; it 
debased and corrupted thé Church of the 
Fathers, and dominated the whole of nom- 
inal Christianity during the Dark Ages; and 
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it seems to be the last and the most ineyit. 
ble plague of evangelical Protestantism, By 
virtue also of another element of human na. 
ture, the imaginative or poetic, there has 
all along been associated with the materia]. 
istic theory a dramatic eschatology, which 
anticipates the Great Hereafter as only an. 
other act of the one play, with the proper 
Led by 
this, the later Jewish Church imagined an 
earthly Messiah, coming with regal pomp, 


changes of scenes and performers, 


to set up a literal and political state; and so 
fully were the best Jewish minds possessed 
with that idea, that they entirely failed to 
recognize the promised Deliverer at his com. 
The Christian Church, at a very early 
day, fell into the same destructive error, and 


i ia 
ing. 


to the present time it is burdened and dark. 
ened in its spiritual perceptions by its ma- 
terialistic conceptions of Christ’s kingdom,— 
there is still the same insatiable demands for 
and a like 
intent expectation of certain grand dramatic 


physical ‘*signs and wonders,” 


phenomena, to be suddenly revealed in the 
further progress and development of Christ’s 
kingdom, Against all this Dr. Barrows’s 
essay is, much more full perhaps than he in- 
tended, an earnest and effectual protest; for 
his half-uttered arguments will, if carried to 
their legitimate results, sweep away the 
whole of the materialistic elements of our 
popular theology. When Dante and Milton, 
and the whole race of merely poetical theol- 
ogizers shall give place as authorities to the 
New Testament, the Church will come to 
perceive that ‘* the kingdom of God cometh 
not by observation,” that it ‘*is not meat 
and drink,”—that it shall not be inherited 
by ‘flesh and blood.” 
derstanding of Holy Scripture there can be 


Toward such an un- 


no doubt, the mind of evangelical Chris- 
tendom is steadily and not slowly tending; 
of which tendency such utterances as this 
of Dr. Barrows is at once a sign and a 
promise. 

Dr. Winchell’s Cocker’s 
(his former professional associate) book, 
The Theistic Conception of the World, has 
some very good things about it. We have 
not hitherto shared the fears that have so 


review of Dr. 


much troubled some good people as to the 
so-called ‘* Conflict of Science and Religion.” 
The whole subject may be expressed ina 
single sentence: Science has yet very much 
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ae 
to arn before it can speak with assurance, 


and theology has very much to uwzlearn be- 
fore it will be either reasonable or Scriptural. 
It is encouraging to know that both these 
parties are busily occupied with their lessons. 
It will be well for them to stick closely to 
these, and to abstain, as far as possible, from 
warring words toward each other, All 
truths are essentially harmonious, but half- 
truths are always productive of discords. 
We have been waiting for some of our schol- 
arly men,—among whom both this reviewer 
and his author must be included,—to fairly 
meet the question of the atomic theory of 
matter. Is there, indeed, such an essence 
as matter? Is the afom any thing more than 
a convenient fiction, of which to predicate 
the products of our sensuous perceptions ? 
Is not the phenomenal matter with which 
our five senses have to do a result of some 
great hidden force, perpetually effective in 
its production? Is the universe essentially 
dual, made up of matter and spirit, or is it 
only one in kind,—spirit,—of which that 
which we call matter is only a result or pro- 
duction? These are questions that thought- 
ful persons, not thorough scholars them- 
selves, are asking ; and their answers will at 
the same time simplify not a few theistical 
and theological problems. Dr. Winchell 
touches upon some of these; but only cau- 
tiously and tentatively. By and by it may be 
hoped he will grasp them with a bolder hand. 


THEOLOGIANS, as such, usually make but 
indifferent scientists. We say ‘‘as such,” 
for it is also true that the two characters 
have, to an eminent degree, belonged to the 
same persons; and it is even more emphat- 
ically true that scientists, as such, make the 
poorest of all theologians,—and yet in many 
cases they assume to be perfect oracles in 
that department of knowledge. Remember- 
ing all this, we were not specially committed 
to its favor when we took up Zhe Modern 
Genesis, by Rev. W. B. Slaughter (New York, 
Nelson & Phillips), a little volume, in which 
the author undertakes ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
credibility of the nebular theory of the ori- 
gin of planetary bodies, the structure of the 
solar system, and of general cosmical his- 
tory.” The author has evidently studied his 
subject with a good deal of care, and, in do- 


ing this, has become aware of the exceed- 


] 








ing narrowness of the basis of proof upon 
which many of the so-called great truths of 
cosmical science rest. This weakness where 
so much confidence of strength is pretended 
is well exposed by the author, and as a dis- 
tinctive argument it is well put, but only 
as such, 


THE ‘higher life” literature grows apace, 
its last (as far as we have seen) increment 
being Zhe Believers Victory over Satan’s De- 
vices, a neatly printed duodecimo of some 
three hundred pages,—from the press of 
Nelson & Phillips, New York,—with the 
name, as author, of Rev. W. L. Parsons, 
D. D. It seems to be a reprint from a for- 
mer edition, issued some time ago, though 
no date of its first production is given. It 
is decidedly evangelical, and generally Scrip- 
tural in its doctrinal positions, though with 
occasional Calvinistic flesh-marks. It is es- 
pecially notable for its old-time presentation 
of Satan asa living agent and a powerful 
factor, always in the opposition, in all the 
stages and phases of the Christian life, which 
we take it is the Scriptural view of the case, 
though it needs to be rid of much of its 
materialistical and physically phenomenal 
modes and forms. 


GREAT men love to seem many-sided. All 
history abounds with instances of men who 
having apparently sated their ambition in 
the pursuit of great things, afterward devote 
themselves to comparatively insignificant 
rivalries with undiminished strenuousness of 
efforts. Illustrations of this are seen at this 
time in the cases of England’s two great 
Parliamentary leaders, each contending for 
recognition among the chief /terati of the 
country. Gladstone was, indeed, a man of 
letters before he went into politics, and his 
brilliant career in Parliament may seem only 
an episode, from which he has returned at 
length to his own and only proper calling, 
that of a scholar and man of letters. His 
recently published Homeric Synchronism: an 
Inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer 
(Harper & Brothers, New York), is precisely 
in his vein. Some three years ago he gave 
to the public two papers, through the Con- 
temporary Review, on this subject, which he 
We like 
to be assured by such authority that there is 


has now expanded into a volume. 


good reason to believe that the Homer of 
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our youthful admiration was no doubt a real 
living and breathing and singing bard, and 
that his heroes, whose battles have been 
fought over again so many times by succes- 
sive generations of school-boys, are not to 
be swept away as myths. It would seem 
that the age that could produce such works 
as Homer’s great poems ought to have left 
sufficient monuments in its language and 
historical institutions to make its own date 
sure. Mr. Gladstone believes all this in re- 
spect to Homer and his times, and that in 
respect to that matter real scholarly criticism 
will not prove destructive of the notions 
long entertained as to the Trojan war, its 
date, its heroes, and its great commemo- 
rating poet. 


AMONG the very best specimens of book- 
making that has come to our notice for this 
many a day is Dr. Ridgaway’s Zhe Lord’s 
Land, (Nelson & Phillips, New York). Its 
exterior dress and interior adornments agree 
well together. Its paper, printing, and il- 
lustrations are all of a superior order, and 
such as to properly set forth the charming 
narrative of travel and adventure, and the 
description of places and scenes rendered 
attractive by their historical associations, or 
sacred by their connection with the great 
facts of revelation, of which the book is 
made up. 

The itinerary begins at Cairo, and pro- 
ceeds by the way of the Desert of Sinai and 
Petrzea to Hebron and Jerusalem. Thence 
it goes out to the valley of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, and beyond the Jordan into 
the land of Moab, and up to the top of Mt. 
Nebo, 

‘To stand where Moses stood 
And viewed the landscape o’er.” 


Then the travelers proceeded thence along 
the East side of the Dead Sea, and the wil- 
derness of Judea, and the land of the Philis- 
tines, back again to Jerusalem. 

Again, after thoroughly exploring the 


‘*holy places,” 


they set out by Nablous and 
Jezreel, and the plain of Esdraelon and Mt. 
Tabor and Nazareth, to the Sea of Galilee ; 
and beyond this to Czsarea Philippi, Damas- 
cus, and Baalbec, and round to Beyroot. The 
whole journey, except that on the east side 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, was over 
ground often traversed by modern travelers 








and described in their books; and yet not g 
little that will be new will be found in this 
volume, though its chief attraction is in the 
charming naturalness of the narrative, and 
The  illustrations— 
some of them from sketches taken by the 


its breezy vivacity. 
author’s own pencil—are very good, and 
add materially to both the beauty and the 
utility of the work. Dr. Ridgaway has fairly 
achieved the difficult task of making a really 
attractive book of travels, embracing a re. 
gion that seemed to be already thoroughly 
exhausted by former travelers and writers, 

In the erection of Churches and the estab. 
lishment of religious worship, the trustees, 
other ap- 
pointed by the proper ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, should know the laws relating to their 
several trusts ; and, accordingly, Rev. Sand. 
ford Hunt (Nelson & Phillips, New York) 
has compiled from the statute-books of the 
several States the Laws Relating to Religious 
Corporations. These are statutes of a general 
nature on the special subjects involved, and 
apply equally to all religious denominations, 


wardens, directors, or officers 


In the department of Sunday-school work, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Crafts has written a number 
of Open Letters to Primary Teachers, with 
hints for intermediate class-teachers. (New 
York, Nelson & Phillips; Cincinnati, Hitch- 
cock & Walden.) 
and practical, and she does not make every 


Her views are sensible 


thing of the blackboard, the posturing and 
playing that some teachers are so fond of 
presenting before the classes. Yet she favors 
picture lessons; and does not object to the 
proper use of the blackboard. 

In the series of monographs on great sub- 
jects, republished by Appleton & Co, New 
York, the primers in science, history, and lit- 
erature occupy »o0 mean place. Though 
primers in size, they are encyclopedic in 
value, and while they can scarcely be used 
as text-books in school, they are a good 
syllabus for a review or an index to a more 
thorough examination of the subjects pre- 
sented, 
Brook’s English Literature; Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy’s O/d Greek Life; and Professor W. 
Stanley Jevons’s Logze. In this style his- 
toric epochs may be fully treated, as we care 


We have received Rev. Stopford 


less about details than results and the his. 
tory series are among the best. 
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BIBLE REVISION. 

THERE is to be a revised English version 
of the Holy Scriptures for common use. 
The resolve that is destined to produce that 
result has been taken, the work has been 
laid out with its proper metes and bounds, 
and the persons to do it have been chosen, 
and are at their work, which is already con- 
siderably advanced. Necessary or superflu- 
ous, desirable or deplorable, however it may 
be, the thing is decreed, and will almost 
certainly proceed to its consummation. ‘lhe 
use of the new version will not, however, 
be by constraint, or force of law, so that they 
who have grown old in the use of King 
James’s Bible will possibly be permitted to 
use it to their lives’ ends. Still, there can be 
but little doubt that the corrected version 
will gradually and not very slowly win its 
way into public favor and use. 

It was a wonderful providence that, more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago, gave 
to English-speaking Christianity that ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in their vernacular, 
which has ever since been the BIBLE of all 
the nation, and of all, in every part of the 
world, who use the English tongue. How 
much it has influenced the characters and 
destinies of all who have used it, —and 
nearly always for good,—how much it has 
affected the language and secular learning, 
as well as the religious faith and practical 
morality, of the English-speaking world, can 
be only partially appreciated. Its words, 
phrases, and idioms have become estab- 
lished by its authority as pure English; 
even its manifest inaccuracies and anoma- 
lies have grown to be respectable, and the 
small number of its words that have become 
obsolete have, nevertheless, been saved from 
oblivion ‘like insects preserved in amber,” 
and its quaint archaisms still carry with 
them the odor of sanctity. Very naturally, 
therefore, English-speaking Christians ven- 
erate the divine Word, as they have it, in 
its homely and yet not uncomely English 
dress, And not only they, but others, too, 
confess that no other modern version of the 
Holy Book can compare with this one in 
dignity and force of expression, or in fidel- 





ity to the original; and certainly no other 
has so wrought itself into the intellectual 
and religious life of the common people. 

And yet it is the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of those whose learning entitles their 
opinion in such a matter to respect, that our 
version of the Bible may be, and therefore 
should be, improved. Our learned commen- 
tators make many renderings that differ from 
the authorized version, and our pulpit expos- 
itors give their glosses and emendations, and 
even our Sunday-school instructors do not 
hesitate, in some cases, to reconstruct the 
statements of their old-fashioned Bibles. Per- 
haps all this is right, because fidelity to the 
truth demands it; and, if so, it may be well 
tc conform the popular version to the sacred 
original. As Protestants, we are bound by 
our fundamental principles to give the pure 
Word of God to the common people; and 
if our present version is not that pure word, 
then a better should be provided. ‘The 
growth of Biblical learning, and its wide 
diffusion among all classes, has made any 
possible defects in the old version conspicu- 
ous, and also detected the methods neces- 
sary for their correction. It is now pro- 
posed to do this confessedly needful work, 
and we are awaiting the result without any 
very painful apprehensions. 


READERS of the Bible in both the original 
and in English have noticed that the names 
of the Divine Being, as given in the original, 
are not uniformly rendered in the same En- 
glish equivalents. Two or more of these 
names are sometimes expressed by the same 
English word, and, on the other hand, two 
or more English words are sometimes used 
to express the same name as found in the 
original. To some it seems desirable that 
for each of the names of God found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, a single and distinct 
equivalent should be used in English. In 
the Old Testament we find two such'names: 
JEHOVAH and Adon or Adonai. The former 
is strictly a proper name, and, therefore, 
untranslatable; the latter, signifying lord, 
master, or owner, is generical, and has its 
equivalents in all languages. The Greek 
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word durios, which is used in both the Sep- 
tuagint and the New Testament as a com- 
mon equivalent for both of the Hebrew 
names of the most high God, is also a gen- 
eric term, and indicates in English like the 
second of the divine names in Hebrew,— 
Lord, or Master. This loose manner of 
using names must necessarily produce un- 
certainty as to their intent, and obscure the 
sense intended to be conveyed. 

The name JEHOVAH, written by modern 
scholars YAHVEH, was announced to Abra- 
ham as the distinctive personal designation 
of the great God of heaven, supreme and 
alone. ‘That was given as his proper name, 
not that he was a Jehovah, but signifying 
that the one sole and only true God would 
be called by that name. But since in his 
relations to his creatures he was a ruler, 
the supreme One, he might properly be 
styled Adonai,—Kurias, lord. But in 
English Bible, which follows the erroneous 
example of the Septuagint, the term ‘‘lord” 
is used as the common equivalent for both 
in the Hebrew. 


our 


of the divine names found 
An awkward attempt is however made in 
most of our English Bibles to avoid this con- 
fusion by putting the word, when used as 
the equivalent of JEHOVAH, in capitals, 
which is a confession of the need of some 
method of distinguishing the two, but a very 
awkward and insufficient accomplishment 
of it. 

It is well known that there are a number 
of Hebraic words that we commonly use un- 
as halleluiah and amen (besides 
the untranslatable, because unintelligible, 


translated, 


Selah), which are passing unchanged in form 
wherever the Gospel is propagated; and for 
the reason of their unchangeableness, they 
are the more sacred and impressive, when 
In like manner should the word JE- 

wherever it is found in the orig- 


used. 

HOVAH, 
inal, remain unchanged in our English ver- 
sion, both for the greater certainty of the 
and for its more 
In not a few cases, 


sense, sacred impressive- 


ness. the unfortunate 
use of the equivocal English word ‘ lord,” 
as the equivalent of the venerable Hebrew 
the 


cases, where it comes to 


name causes apparent uncertainty in 
sense, and in some 
us through the Greek, only the most careful 
study is sufficient to determine the true 


meaning. All this would be effectually 





| after that form, 





avoided by using only the divine name as 
announced by himself, to designate the one 
only and supreme JEHOVAH. 

As a test of the desirableness of this resto. 
ration of the original form in our version, 


let any one read our English Bible, substi. 


tuting the word JEHOVAH wherever LORD 


(in capitals) now occurs. Take, for trial, 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and wher- 
ever the words ‘*the LorpD thy God” are 
‘*JEHOVAH, thy God,” 
and it will be seen that both the clearness 


found, read instead, 


of the sense and the impressiveness of the 
utterance will be very greatly increased, 
Turn then to the Psalms, and pronounce in 
the several places where it occurs, the sub- 
lime sentence, **The LorD reigns ;’ and 
‘* JEHOVAH 
reigns,” and feel the heightened value of the 
latter. Or take up that most remarkable of 
the Messianic Psalms, the one hundred and 
tenth, and see how the change we propose 
will clear and strengthen it, ‘* JEHOVAH said 
to my master,’”’ [David’s lord.]  ‘‘JEHovaH 
shall send forth the rod of thy [Christ's] 
‘¢JEHOVAH hath sworn, 
thou [Christ] art a priest,” ete. 
‘The Master [Christ] at thy [Jehovah’s] right 
hand,” etc. Here may be seen how largely 
the use of the original Hebrew word in- 
stead of the indifferent and equivocal one, 
‘‘lord,” contributes about equally to the 


try the other, 


” 


staat etc. 


clearness of the sense and the euphony and 
We shall wait 
with some interest to see what the learned 


dignity of the expression. 
revisers will do about this matter. 


WHILE on this matter, we would implore 
the learned revisers to be sure to relieve us of 
the needless and unseemly confusion of forms 
in the naming of the worthies of the Bible. 
And let them bear in mind that the same 
plain and unlearned persons read both the 
New and the Old Testament, that it 
will help them to a more ready understand- 
ing of what they read if the same persons 


and, 


could be designated by the same names in 
both. 
Old Testament become familiar in their An- 


Names with which the readers of the 


glicized Hebraic forms should continue to 
appear in that form wherever they appear in 
the New Testament ; but instead of this, we 
have for the same person, Luke and Lucas, 


Mark and Marcus, Timothy and Timotheus. 
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Now seeing that all these have been fairly 
naturalized in our speech, would it not be 
well that they should appear in the costume 
of the language? And it fares still worse 
with some of the names that occur in both 
the Old and the New Testaments. Thus the 
good old prophet of Carmel, Elijah the Tish- 
bite, comes to us in the Gospels as Elias; 
Isaiah, the evangelical prophet, is changed 
to Esaias; Korah is Core (sometimes spoken 
in one syllable), and the successor of Moses, 
and conqueror of Canaan, bears the same 
name in the New Testament with the man 
of Nazareth,—and even preachers in the 
pulpit have been misled to believe that it 
was the latter, and not the Joshua of the Old 
Testament, that is named as failing to give 


us rest. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 

Tue exchanges of visits of courtesy, for- 
maland informal, between the various Meth- 
odist bodies will naturally bring into clearer 
view their several points of likeness and un- 
likeness, their parallels and contrasts. As this 
isan age of generalizations, and comparative 
scientific systems are being wrought out in 
nearly all departments, why may there not 
be constructed a kind of ** comparative Meth- 
odism?”? Such a system will necessarily 
grow up in the minds of all who come to a 
comprehensive acquaintance with the whole 
subject of Methodism as a form of Church- 
life; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
sooner or later it will be written out in form. 
Among the many ‘fraternal ” visitors at the 
late General Conference, the two delegates 
from the British Wesleyans were among the 
most conspicuous, not more on account of 
the high consideration due to the body they 
represented, than from their personal char- 
acters and qualities as men of broad views 
and of extensive culture. We were made 
aware of the fact, while they were with us, 
that they were carefully attentive to every 
thing connected with our Church as to both 
its ecclesiasticism and its practical workings. 
Mr. Pope spoke quite plainly, though very 
courteously, of some of the contrasts be- 
tween their system and ours; and Dr. Rigg, 
his associate, in writing letters to the London 
Methodist Recorder, gives a still freer expres- 
sion of his impressions and convictions, 
which, because of their friendliness, assured 





both by his official position and his known 
personal feelings, are all the more deserving 
of our attention. On the day after the ad- 
journment of the General Conference, he 
wrote his fourth letter, and, among other 
things, remarked : 


It is plain enough that the Conference, only 
meeting once in four years, can not in four 
weeks get through all the work of legisla- 
tion and appellate adjudication necessary for 
so vast a Church, four times as large as our 
own English connection. The bishops, in 
the interval, reign without a Parliament, 
and with vast authority. They are twelve 
in number, an able and dignified body of 
men. They preside—one at each confer- 
ence—over the eighty annual conferences. 
They appoint presiding elders, define and 
settle their districts, station the ministers in 
their charges, hold two bishops’ councils 
each year, and settle practically, even where 
they have no statutory authority, almost ev- 
ery pressing question. 

What he further says about existing diffi- 
culties among American Methodists on ques- 
tions of Church polity, and of some of the 
(presumed) outworkings of an incipient par- 
tisanship about them, which the writer 
thinks he saw, we give for what it is worth: 


Against the extent of the episcopal au- 
thority there has long been a strong under- 
current of feeling. This has now come fully 
to the surface, and seems to have produced, 
at least for the present, a reaction in favor 
of the episcopal authority. Dr. Curry, who 
was regarded as representing what is spoken 
of variously as the democrat, the English, 
the anti-episcopal feeling in the Conference, 
was ousted from his post as editor of the 
leading Methodist journal, the New York 
Christian Advocate, and a young and popular 
‘*bishop’s man” put in, Dr. Fowler, lately 
Principal of Evanston University. Neverthe- 
less, the ‘*Anglicizing”’ section was stronger 
at this Conference than at any before, and 
counted perhaps two-fifths of the ministers 
present. Probably both strains of feeling 
are at present growing in strength. The 
laymen generally are more disposed to favor 
episcopal authority than the ministers. 


His estimate of our system of ‘lay rep- 


”? is such as any intelligent look- 


resentation 
er-on must make; to wit: that there is 
practically very little of it in our system, 
that that little is not properly representative 
in its character, and that its mode of con- 
nection with the system breaks up its sym- 
metry, and is necessarily more or less inhar- 
monious in its action, It may be hoped, 
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however, that with time and experience, 
some way out of the infelicities of the pres- 
ent plan will be found, and a more rational 
and satisfactory one substituted, though as 
His 
statement of what was demanded by the 
‘¢ Progressives’’ at the late General Confer- 
ence is rather too strong, if compared with 
It was suffi- 


yet nobody seems to have found it. 


” 


their reports to that body. 
ciently evident, however, that what was so 





expressed naturally implied much more, and 
probably any self-consistent scheme that 
should supersede that now outlined by law, 
and ramified and ratified by usage, would 
not differ very widely from the sketch which 
he gives: 


What the ‘‘liberal,’’ the ‘*democratic,” 


the ‘‘ progressive,”’ the ** English” section of 
American Methodism demands is, that the 
presiding elders should be stationed as other 
ministers are, should be elected to their 
office by the annual conferences in which 
their districts are situated, and not merely 
selected and appointed by the bishops; that 
the conferences also should have the duty 
and right of stationing the preachers, in- 
stead of as now the bishops doing this 
work in concert with the presiding elders; 
and that the limits of the districts should 
be determined by the conferences. 

It was quite evident from remarks dropped 
in conversation that the magnitude of Amer- 
ican Methodism very deeply impressed the 
minds and the imagination of our English 
guests, causing a feeling of admiration in 
respect to the past and present, and of hope 
and fear,—the latter amounting almost to 
alarm,—in respect to the future. These 
feelings are faintly shadowed ir the closing 
paragraph of this letter: 


It is a grand and stirring sight to see as- 
sembled, full of animation, of zeal and en- 
ergy, of conscious power, such a Church 
council as that which has now dissolved and 
departed. There is no other such mighty 
or grandly representative Church assembly 
in the world. The Convocation of Canter- 
bury is, in comparison, ineffably small; and 
even the most powerful and dignified of 
Presbyterian assemblies is feeble in compar- 
ison. All the Churches of the country pay 
it marked respect. The other Methodist 
Churches, with only one or two exceptions, 
defer to its primacy. American 
Methodism, colossal as it is, is yet but in its 
infancy. It needs and will receive both 
consolidation and development. Its future 
promises to be almost stupendous. A united 





American Methodism would, in five years? 
time, be a Church of four million commu. 
nicants. May God, in Christ, keep and 
guide American Methodism! 

These are words of wisdom, and quite 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration op 
the part of those more immediately con. 
They are the first impressions of 
an intelligent stranger, only partially ac. 


cerned. 


quainted with the details of the system dis. 
cussed, and very possibly further informa. 
tion would somewhat modify his views; and 
yet it often happens that first impressions 
most futly comprehend the whole subject, 
and reach at once the right conclusions, 
which too much attention to details may 


afterwards obscure. 


ALONG the same line of thought are the 
remarks of Rev. Louis N. Beaudry, late of the 
Troy Conference, now of Quebec, Canada, 
in a letter published in the New York Chris. 
tian Advocate. Mr. Beaudry’s name will be 
recognized as that of the author of a little 
book, entitled ‘*The Struggles of a Roman 
Catholic,” which is simply the story of his 
own experience. His acquaintance with 
Methodism was all made in this country, 
and now returning to his place of nativity, 
he finds in its Methodism the same spiritual 
life, but the outward forms present certain 
marked contrasts distinguishing it from that 
He 
writes good naturedly about what he saw in 
the Montreal Conference, and wisely forbears 


with which he had been conversant. 


to indicate preferences, while he presents 
his catalogue of contrasts: 


1. Instead of a bishop to preside in the 
Conference, a president from among its own 
members is elected by ballot without debate, 
whose official term of service continues but 
one year. 

2. The appointing power is vested ina 
stationing committee, which consists of the 
president, chairmen of districts, and another 
minister from each district, iur whose elec- 
tion the lay members in the district meeting 
also vote. 

3. The stationing committee meets some 
days previous to the commencement of Con- 
ference session, and prepares a draft of the 
stations, which is printed and ready at the 
opening of the session for the use of the 
members. At the meetings of the commit- 
tee, during the session, any member has a 
right to appear to present his case in regard 
to his appointment. ‘The final draft of sta- 
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tions is read near the close of Conference, 
when it is found that very few of the breth- 
ren go away dissatisfied. ; 

4. Immediately after the reading of the 
appointments the Conference elects by bal- 
lot one of the members of each district to 
be its chairman, and on his nomination elects 
also a financial secretary. 

. Each chairman has his own charge, 
like the rest of the brethren, and is called 
away from his field of labor only when nec- 
essary, the charge demanding his extra serv- 
ices bearing the expense, 

6. There is but one form of ordination, 
which takes place at the end of a probation 
of four years’ study and labor. One is then 
ordained to be a simple minister of the 
Gospel. 

There is certainly no large body of Meth- 
odists known to your correspondent whose 
government is so democratic. 

It is by no means certain that the claim 
of ‘*democracy” for Canadian Methodism 
would at all commend it to their breth- 
ren in the great republic. Just now, how- 
ever, an argument in favor of that feature 
might be found in the prevailing demand 
for curtailment of expenses. While our 
method of providing presidents from our 
conferences, and of securing stationing 
committees costs us in the aggregate about 
three-fourths of a million yearly, theirs is 
run without pecuniary cost. To this, on 
the other hand, it may be answered that the 
cheapest is not always the most economical. 





THE NEW MAGAZINE—THE NATIONAL 
REPOSITORY. 

THE Committee designated by the late Gen- 
eral Conference to consider and determine 
what changes may seem to be expedient and 
necessary in the name, scope, and character 
of the LApDIES’ REPosirory, metat the call of 
Rev. John L. Smith, Chairman of the Book 
Committee, July 19, 1876, at the Western 
Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati. There 
were present Rev. D. Curry, Editor; Revs. 
L. Hitchcock, and J. M. Walden, Agents 
of the Western Book Concern; Rev. R. 
Nelson and J. M. Phillips, Esq., Agents of 
the Book Concern at New York; Revs J. L. 
Smith, F, C. Holliday, W. S. Prentice, Will- 
iam Brush, and W. P. Stowe, and Messrs. 
Amos Shinkle, R. A. W. Bruehl, and C. W. 
Rowland, members of the Western Section 
of the Book Committee; and Revs. | a 
Hurst, H. B. Ridgaway, C. W. Bennett, 








and G. M. Steele, appointed by the Bishops, 
under the action of the late General Con- 
ference. Rev. J. L. Smith was appointed 
Chairman, and R. A. W. Bruehl, Secretary. 

The action of the General Conference 
constituting the Committee was read, after 
which each member of the Committee was 
called upon in succession to give his views 
on the subject in hand, 

It was then resolved: 

I. That since it evidently was the sense 
of the General Conference that the maga- 
zine should be a general one, and not for a 
special class, therefore, the name LADIEs’ 
REposITORY shall be changed, and the name 
The National Repository adopted in its place. 

2. That the ‘‘character and scope” of 
the magazine shall be that of a first-class 
religious and literary monthly, of the highest 
character attainable, and pervaded, whether 
in its general or religious articles, by a thor- 
oughly Christian spirit. The magazine 
should be the equal in the quality and range 
of its matter with the very best magazines 
in the country, and yet because of its char- 
acter of a specifically religious periodical, 
it need not come directly into competition 
with any other. It is believed there is in 
the periodical literature of the country an 
unoccupied field, which it is intended that 
this magazine shall fill, and as such it will 
minister at once to the taste and the under- 
standing, and also tend to the best moral 
and religious culture of its readers. 

It is intended that it shall be especially a 
magazine for the family, affording whole- 
some and attractive reading- matter for 
adults and youth and children. Being issued 
from a Methodist press, and under the di- 
rection of an official Methodist editor, it will 
naturally be somewhat specifically a Meth- 
odist publication, and yet without any nar- 
row sectarianism, and without any exclusive 
devotion to Methodist Church interests. It 
is designed that the REPOSITORY, under its 
new arrangements, shall be truly ‘‘National,”’ 
and adapted to the wants of the great body 
of the American people. 

It is also recommended that such prices 
shall be paid for original contributions as 
will command the services of a sufficient 
number of the very best writers for the 
press; and it is also believed that a judi- 
cious selection may be made from foreign 
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periodicals —to a moderate extent —to the 
decided advantage of the readers of the 
magazine. 

Because of the modifications thus indicated 
it is deemed proper to discontinue the use 
of the steel-plate engravings after the close 
of the present year, and, instead of these, 
to use wood-cut illustrations for one or more 
articles in each monthly number. 

To increase the attractiveness of the pages 
of the magazine, it is recommended that 
there be larger margins and spaces between 
the columns and between the lines, thus 
giving a clear and cheerful expression to 
the pages. 

In submitting the results of their labors 
Committee, 
congratulating all the parties in interest, in 


and consultations, the while 
view of the good prospects which they think 
they see of securing such a magazine as has 
long been desired, would also remind the 
pastors of our Churches, upon whom must 


largely rest the responsibility of securing for 


be worthy of all praise. 


There is no doubt 
a real issue of differences running all through 


the system of Methodism, which is easily 
resolvable into a single proposition. There 
are two theories of government among men,— 
known in States as despotic and liberal, 
regal and popular,—and in the Church as 
High and Low Churchism, prelatical and 
free ; to one or the other of these men are 
attracted by their mental habitudes, or by 
interest or affections. Both of these princi- 
ples have, from the first, co-existed in Meth- 
odism, and like the ‘*two nations” in the 
womb of the Matriarch of Israel, they have 
all along ‘struggled together [** jostled each 


”? 


other.”’ A/arg.] within her,” and with alter- 


nating success. Immediately after the or. 
ganization of the Church these forces met, 
collided, and mutually made concessions, 
that the work of God should not be hindered. 
At the earliest three or four delegated Gen- 
eral Conferences, 1812-1824, the liberals had 
the upper hand, and legislated accordingly. 


sam : 


But from 1828 to 1840 their rivals carried 
the banner, and did not fail to assert their 


it the requisite patronage, that to save the 


aaa 


publishers from prospective loss, by reason 


“5 


of the increased expenses to be incurred, | power. Then came the events of 1844, which 


ms ag ng a 


special and united efforts must be made to 
extend the subscription of our new and im- 
proved Repository. 
J. L. Smiru, Chairman. 
R. A. W. BRUEHL, Secretary. 


THE marked feature of the editorial de- 
partment of the July number of the JZeth- 
odist Quarterly is the editor’s remarks on the 
late General Conference. Dr. Whedon does 
not deal in platitudes, nor utter ‘glittering 


” and there- 


generalities meaning nothing, 
fore we read what he has to say, feeling that 


We 
like this kind of individuality, which evi- 


we are dealing with a living reality. 


dently he possesses in a marked degree, and 
which he exercises so freely, though he does 
not so well approve it when used by another. 
That, too, is perhaps an evidence of his su- 
periority, for it is the infirmity of greatness 
to be intolerant of rivalry. 

The late General Conference is especially 
notable for its not-doings; and as it had 
been forewarned that there was very little 
that it ought to do, and that much that had 
been proposed was either revolutionary or 
clearly unconstitutional, its non-action is 
now reckoned by those who so thought to 





placed our Northern Methodism clearly upon 
the Low-church platform; but ever since 
that time its tendencies have all been to- 
ward High, as compared with the Low 
Churchism,—especially in respect to the epis- 
copacy,—set forth in the words and actions 
of the that 


The extreme degree of its oscillation in that 


General Conference of year. 
direction, seen at the late General Confer- 
erence, may inspire the hope in the party 
not in power, that the midwinter of their 
discontent is already past, and that the next 
changes will be in their favor. 

Dr. Whedon also notices, with some well- 
measured strictures, the complaints heard 
both in and out of the General Conference, 
of the evils of Church patronage, as held 
and dispensed by that body, and of the dis- 
graceful electioneering practices resorted 
to, and the rings and cliques and combina- 
tions formed and operated for the securing 
of the coveted prizes for certain parties or 
persons. These charges were indeed made 
very broadly upon the floor of the General 
Conference, by one who it may be presumed 
knew whereof he spoke; but on the other 
hand, it was disclaimed by another, so far 
as he was individually concerned, whose 
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——rerr 
position might seem to have especially ex- 


posed him to such influences; but for some 
cause that disclaimer failed to appear in the 
official report. 

The matter of soliciting votes, whether 
personally or by proxy, for one’s self, is per- 
haps much more a matter of taste than of 
morality, or self-respect (which may be only 
a euphemism for pride of character), against 
the spirit that asks and accepts patronage. 
How far that kind of business is sometimes 
carried we can not say from our own per- 
sonal knowledge, but rumor has asserted 
that men have found their ways into some 
of the high places of the Church by such 
processes,—and the impossibility of account- 
ing for certain elections in any other way 
gives an air of probability to such rumors. 
The last two General Conferences has, in- 
deed, shown more of the works of political 
canvassers than any preceding ones, which 
some have attributed to the incoming of a 
new element in 1872, bringing with it some- 
thing of the spirit and habits.of the caucus, 
and also at these two sessions, as never be- 
fore, the will and preferences of the episco- 
pacy became a factor in the pending contests, 
and each voter was enabled to know who 
were or were not the favorites of that twelve- 
fold power. 

Our brother of the Quarterly thinks he 
scents a coming conflict over the question of 
Church ‘ patronage,”’ the chief promulgator 
of which is, strangely enough, not the for- 
merly peccant, but now reformed, * great of- 
ficial,”’ but the AZethodist hitherto ‘so gal- 
lant to support the polity of the Church 
when assailed.”” Zttu Brute! This ** Church 


” 


officialism,’? which has heen dreaded and 
deprecated by some of the best men of the 
Church, has related chiefly to the press. It 
was a standing charge with our enemies, till 
silenced by a demonstration to the contrary 
of twelve years’ continuance, that in the 
perfecting of our ecclesiastical despotism, 
the master-stroke was the pre-occupation of 
the entire Church press, and its subjection 
to official espionage. Our papers, said our 
revilers, are ‘* advocates, and nothing more,” 
to speak or forbear to speak at the behests 
of the will of their superiors. Such, how- 
ever, has not been our view of the subject, 
and our practice when in position, agreed 


with our better convictions. It may, how- 





ever, still be said that possibly in this, as in 
some other things, we have been in advance 
of our times. It iscertainly a question of the 
very highest interest to our Church and all 
connected with it, whether or not its official 
press shall be the vehicle for the free con- 
victions of those to whose care it is for the 
time intrusted, or whether it is to be simply 
an official bulletin, echoing the opinions of 
a central and unapproachable power, and 
telling or suppressing the truth as reasons 
of State may dictate. Happily among a 
free people abuses of power hasten their own 
remedies; but if the spirit of freedom is 
wanting among the subjects of any govern- 
ment, the maintenance of true liberty is im- 
possible,—perhaps not desirable, 


Our FutTure.—Last month we attempted 
to indicate somewhat at length the real state 
of the case in respect to what would be the 
course of things with our magazine after the 
current volume. At the time of that writ- 
ing absolutely nothing had been done, nor 
had any consultations been held after what 
had been said and done in the General Con- 
ference. We, therefore, correctly described 
the case as one of entire uncertainty as to what 
might be determined upon. We also indi- 
cated our own views as to what would be 
necessary in order to secure for the maga- 
zine that which every body seemed to con- 
cede was needful; but we then had no as- 
surance whether or not those views were 
shared by others, and especially by those 
upon whom the duty of determining the 
The whole af- 
fair was, therefore, involved in great un- 


matter had been devolved. 


certainty. 

Since then, the committee charged with 
the matter has held its session, and given 
the first indication of what our future shall be 
The fog has lifted, and the horizon is now 
much wider than before, though the clouds 
have not yet all disappeared. The proceed- 
ings of that body, which we give elsewhere, 
will indicate so far as its action may do it, 
what is to be the character of the REpost- 
rory. It will be seen that, so far as that 
action goes, the views indicated by the new 
editor, both on the floor of the General 
Conference and in these columns, have been 
made effective, incipiently, by the commit- 
tee, and these results were reached, not as 
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usually in such cases, after views at first 
more or less inharmonious had been adjusted 
by discussions and mutual concessions, but 
from the first there was entire unanimity in 
regard to every point of real importance. 
It was declared by all present that a new 
departure in the whole character and man- 
agement of the magazine was a necessity, 
alike in view of its successful business en- 
terprise and of the higher interest of pro- 
viding the requisite reading-matter for our 
people, and for the great public, so far as 
we may reach beyond our own denomina- 
tional bounds. And there was also grea 
hopefulness manifested that the desired suc- 
cess in the proposed enlarged enterprise can 
be achieved, though it was conceded on all 
hands that this could not be assured only by 
great and wisely directed efforts toward that 
end. 
dicated in his willingness and ability to meet 


For the confidence expressed or in- 


the demands made upon him by the occa- 
sion and its circumstances, the editor would 
return his most sincere thanks; and while 
he assumes what he esteems the heaviest 
duty ever undertaken by him he would re- 
mind the many others who must, in a variety 
of relations, be his co-workers, the final suc- 
cess or failure of the enterprise will also de- 
pend somewhat on their doing, or failure to 
do, each their several parts. Let all, then, 
unite to hope, and to fray, and to WORK 
for the success of the Mational Repository. 





PRoPER CREDIT.—One of our Church ed- 
itors, in noticing the last number of the 
REPOSITORY, complains that we did not give 
his paper due credit for a certain article that 
appeared in our pages, and which he had 
used four months before. ‘The 
question was sent to our office by the writer 
in manuscript, and we were not aware when 
we handed it to the compositor that it had 
As our magazine 


article in 


been printed elsewhere. 
is published only monthly, and we have 
only so many pages to fill, articles that are 
accepted have sometimes to wait several 
months before we can use them. If our con- 
tributors become impatient to get into print 
we can not helpit. After submitting a man- 
uscript, and allowing it to remain without a 
request for its return, we should only take it 
for granted that the writer has not sent a 
copy of it to some other periodical. 


ne 


Our ENGRAVINGS.— Civilization pursues 
the lines of easy travel. It does not ascend 
the mountain, nor penetrate the deep valley, 
until the plains and table-lands are first sub. 
dued. It is among the mountains that free. 
dom dwells. Armies with their munitions 
of war do not reach the summits, and the 
hardy denizens pursue their callings in se. 
curity. In a well-settled country many wild 
spots may always be found in its mountain 
regions. Scarce a day’s journey from our 
large cities we may enter the wilderness, 
The pine forests of Maine, the Adirondacks 
in New York, the Blue Ridge in Virginia, 
the Cumberland Mountains in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and the Alleghanies in Penn- 
sylvania are distant only a little way from 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
or Cincinnati. If we leave home in the 
morning, almost before night we may find 
Here we 

In the 
recesses of these hills we shall find pleasant 


ourselves Among the Alleghanies. 

may spend our Summer vacation. 
days and cool nights. In their season we 
shall gather the huckleberry and the dew- 
berry. We shall find health in the odor of 
the pine woods, and vigor in the long walks 
for hunting and fishing. In the cold waters 
of the streams we may catch trout; in the 
chestnut groves we way trap the raccoon 
and the porcupine. If later in the year we 
visit these regions, we shall find out-door 
sport in nutting. 
free from the noise of business, and obtain 


But at any time we shall be 


rest and quiet and peace. 

John L. Smith, D. D., whose portrait 
graces this number, is one of the leading 
members of his own conference, and of his 
Church the State. He belongs to the 
North-west Indiana Conference, and has, for 
a number of years, acted as one of its pre- 


in 


siding elders. In every good work he stands 


foremost. The educational enterprises, pub- 
lishing interests, missions, Sunday - schools, 
Church extension have in him a fast 
He was a delegate to 
the last General Conference, as also to those 


of 1860, 1864, and 1868. He 


member and chairman of the 


and 
friend and advocate. 


is now a 
300k Com- 
mittee, and his name has been prominently 
the Book 
Dr. Smith is genial in his man- 


mentioned in connection with 
Agency. 
ners, earnest as a preacher, a hearty Chris 


tian, a safe adviser, and a worthy man. 
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THE GREAT MEDICINAT, FOOD. 

THIS justly celebrated DIETETIC tion is, 
in composition, Fare the GLUT derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but cer- 
tified to by a large number of Chemists and Physi- 
cians, representing & very high degree of medica] 
gcience, as the 


Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food 


FOR THE GROWTH OF INFANTS AND CIIIL- 
DREN, AND FOR MOTHERS LACKING SUFFI- 
CIENT NUURISHMENT FOR THEIR OFFSPRING 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or vi- 
nous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in ita 
elementary composition— 


That which makes strong Bozo and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flech azd Blood. 
That whichis easy of Digestion—never constipating. 
That which is kind and friendly to the Brain, 
and That which acts as a preventive of thone 
Intestinal Disorders incidental to childhood. 
And whileit would be difficult toconceiveofanything 
in Food or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
more nourishing and strengthening as an aliment in 
Pulmonary Complaint: s 
eee A, thet lw -peaemmae 
General Debility. 
Its rare medicinal excellence in all intestinal Dis- 
eases, especially in 
DYSENTERY. CHRONIC DIARRH@A AND 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
Tlas been incontestibly proven. See circulars for 
testimonials. 
Sold by Druggists in the principal cities of the 
United States. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
1583 Water Street, New York- 


9 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, ro cts. 
post-paid J.B. Husted, Nassau, Renns Co. N.Y. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—95 

E 4 hours for $15, with the best mas- 

ters; 46 eminent teachers; 15,000 pupils in ten years. 

College of Musie for advanced students. Musical 

Bureau—secures and fills positions. For circulars, 
address E. 'T'TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Send your address on POSTAL-CARD to Land Com’r, 
B. & M. R., BURLINGTON, IOWA, and receive, FREE, 
copy of Iowa & Neb. Farmer, with CHART OF LANDS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. jon 
sof Copper and Tin, 
Bs edn y tah Jongings, rhe Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 





* 

















Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything. 


Druggists sell them. A book, giving full and ex- 
plicit directions, will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors, WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
50 printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 


Ageuts Wanted. 9 samples sent for 
stamp. A.H. Fuiter & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


GUN Revolvers,etc. Latest styles; lowest prices, 
. Sent anywhere c.o.p.for examination. Price 
List free. Great Western Gun-works, Pittsburg, Pa. 























$552 877 See Se 
Musical PusiicaTions. 
THE LESSER HYMNAL. 


Prepared by Order of the Book Committee. 
INTKODUCTION BY BISHOP JANES. 


Three hundred and sixty hymns from the Methodist 
Hymn-book, order and numbers preserved. One 
hundred hymns from other sources. Tunes named 
for every hymn, and melodies (or first strain 
thereof) given together, at the end. 

A Marvel of Cheapness.—272 pages. Cloth, 
flexible, single copies, 35 cents; per hundred, 
$31.50. Boards, cloth, stiff covers, single, 50 
cents; per hundred, $35. 


SONGS FOR WORSHIP, 


In tne Sunday-School, Social Meeting, and Family, 
BY T. C. O’KANE. 


Stiff covers, single copy, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60; 
per hundred, $30. 


SOCIAL HYMNS AND TUNES. 
BY REV. GEO. C. ROBINSON. 


Revised and Enlarged by Mrs. Mary S. Robinson, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J.M.Olin and Rev, A. S Hunt,D.D. 














Bound in cloth. Single copy, 35 cents; per hun- 
red, $30. 


HALLOWED SONGS. 
For Sunday-Schools and Social Worship, 


Cloth. Harmonized Edition, single copy, 75 cents; 
per hundred, $50. Hymn Edition, single copy, 
25 cents; per hundred, $15. Melody Edition, 
single copy, 40 cents; per hundred, $30. Be 
careful, in ordering, to distinguish each as per 
title. 

HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 











2 Select Advertisements. 








Books for the Fama 


THE WESLEYAN DEMOSTHENES: 


Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph 
Beaumont. With a Sketch of his Charac- 
ter. By Rev. J. B. Wakeley, D. D. 16mo. $1 25 


MEHETABEL: 
A Story of the Revolution. By Mrs. H, C. 
Gardner. 16mo, . ° ‘ . e ° .3 25 


HOPE RAYMOND; 


Or, What is Truth? Mrs, E. T. Pupmend, 
16m), ,. ° I 00 


ON HOLY GROUND. 


Travels in amen By Edwin Hodder. 
12mo, ° ° oP val ° + 150 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA; 


Or, Goodness in a Palace. From German 
Sources. By Catherine E. Hurst, . - 100 


SIX YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Sketches of India and its People. By 
Mrs. E. J. saa on — Illustrations. 
iz2mo, . . ° . «0 825 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, 


And their Testimony relative to Primitive 
Christianity. By W. H. Withrow, M. A. 


134 Illustrations; 560 pages. 12mo.. - 300 


JOHN WINTHROP 


Awnp THE Great Covony; or, Sketches of the 
Settlement of Boston, and of the more 
Prominent Persons connected with the 
Massachusetts Colony. By Chas. K. True, 

D. D. Illustrated. Pood 16mo, . - I00 


BOOKS ABOUT BOYS WHO FOUGHT 


Anp Wow. Four volumes: Josey, the Runaway; 
Irish Jem’s Three Trials; Bob, the Boot- 
black; Trial of Obedience. illustrated. 
18mo, . ° 


ALL FOR CHRIST; 


Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Re- , 
newed Consecration of his Heart, the 
Fu'iIness of Joy referred to by the Savior 
just previous to his Crucifixion. By Rev. 
Thos Carter, D. D, 16mo, « - $0 75 


THE CLASS-.LEADER: 

His Work, and How to DolIt. With I!lustra- 
tions of Principles, Needs, Methods, and 
Results. By Rev. John Atkinson, A. M., 
author of ‘‘ Garden of Sorrows.” 


HITCHCOCH & WALDEN, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


New York. 


12mo, I 50 








All Tasles Suited 


IN A WELL SELECTED STOCK OF 


STAPLE AND FANGY STATIONERY, 


INCLUDING 


Pocket Cutlery, Gold Pens and Cases, 
Scrap-Books, Autograph Albums, 
Photograph Albums, Grapho- 
Photo- 

Autograph Albums, 
Portfolios, 
Pocket-Books, 


Portemonnaies, 


scopic Albums, 


Engravings, Oleographs, 
Chromos, Illuminated Cards, 
Mottoes, Spatter-work Pictures. 





WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
Inks, Inkstands, 
Ink Erasers, Rulers, 

Steel Pens, Pen-Holders, 
Pen-Racks, Paper Files, Paper 
Weights, India Rubber, Crayons, Lead 

Pencils, Drawing Pencils, * 
Ladies’ Work-Boxes, 
Ladies’ Tablets, 
Writing Desks, 





HANDKERCHIEF AND GLOVE SETS 


And many other 


ARTICLES OF STATIONERY, 


Roth Staple and Faney, suitable for 
Schools, Students, and Personal Use. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


190 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI. 
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